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AFTER THE WAR. 
THE FARMER THE BLACKSMITH 
H°®: blacksmith, are you busy? Not so, my jovial farmer, 
My horse has cast a shoe, The weapons that I forge 
Long road have I to travel, 


No manly limbs shall sever, 
You must fit us out anew. 


Draw no gore-drops, cut no gorge: 
THE BLACKSMITH. 
Look round my forge, good farmer, Sword I’m turning into plow-share, 
And tell me what you see; Into reaping-hook the gun, 
Am I busy? am I idle? Here are bayonets by the bushel— 
Ask the anvil at my knee. Shall I shoe your horse with one? 


THe FARMER. 

I see around your work-shop Or, if a broken fetter 
Stark implements of war— From the South his hoof will fit, 
Can it be that you are forging 


Lead in your horse, good farmer, 
Some new-born quarrel for? 


And I'll iron him with it! 
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A TRIP TO BODIE BLUFF AND THE DEAD SEA OF THE WEST. 


(Hirst Paper. ] 


HAD enjoyed to my heart's content the | 
amenities of social life in Aurora; had wit- | 
nessed a Sunday procession to the badger fight | 
of Mr. T. Jefferson Phelan, a high-toned Eu- 
ropean ; had barely missed seeing a man shot 


dead in front of the Sazerac Saloon for throw- | 
ing brickbats at another man’s house ; had taken 
a general view of the country from the top of 
Mount Brayley and the bottom of the Real del 
Monte. I reserve for another occasion an ac- 
count of my observations and adventures in this 
region.—I was now prepared to vary my ex- 
perience by a trip to Bodie Bluff and Mono 
Lake, the ‘‘ Dead Sea of the West.” 

Of the Bodie district I had heard the most 
enthusiastic accounts. It was represented to be 
a region of peculiar interest in a mineralogical 
point of view; and the scenery was reputed to 
be as barren as any thing I had enjoyed during 
my recent tour through Arizona, For the mat- 
ter of comfort, I was assured that if an utter 
lack of accommodation for man or beast, and a 
reasonable chance of suffering from chilly nights 
and dusty roads, could be accounted among the 
luxuries of travel, I would not be likely to re- 
gret the trip. 

A friend politely offered me the use of his 
buggy, and agreed to drive the horses himself— 
a proposition which I gladly accepted for two 
reasons: first, because I knew nothing of the 
road; and, secondly, because I had no confidence 
in horses ridden or driven by myself. Up to 
that period of their lives they had always been 
very good horses; but they invariably under- 
went a radical change upon discovering that 
they had fallen under my control. 

My friend was called the Judge, though I 
believe he claimed to be of no higher rank than 








| trip. 


an attorney at law. All popular lawyers, how- 
ever, are judges in Nevada, whether they prac- 
tice at the bar or sit upon the bench. He was 
a gentleman of good sense and genial manners, 
and although bred to the legal profession took 
no mean advantage of me during the entire 
No outfit beyond a few cold chickens, a 
ham, some crackers, and a bottle of medicine to 
use in case of snake-bites, would be necessary, 
the Judge assured me, unless I contemplated 
spending some time in the mountains. There 
was snake-medicine to be had on the way; but 
he advised me not to trust to it, as it was more 
poisonous than the virus of the snakes. I in- 
quired if these vicious reptiles, of which I had 
heard so much in Aurora, were of the rattle or 
copperhead species ; to which my friend replied 
that both of these were very prevalent in the 
country; but the greatest damage was done by 
a venomous reptile scarcely known to natural- 
ists, of which a specimen dead or alive had never 
yet been caught. 

On a fine morning in September we set forth 
on our expedition. The rugged cliffs along the 
road cropped out at every turn like grim old 
castles of feudal times, and there were frowning 
fortresses of solid rock that seemed ready to 
belch forth murderous streams of fire upon any 
enemy that might approach. I was particularly 
struck with the rugged grandeur of the scenery 
in the neighborhood of Fogus’s quartz-mill ; and 
on the occasion of a subsequent visit made a 
sketch of the mill and principal bluff. 

At Haskell’s toll-gate, about a mile from the 
town, we halted a while to enjoy the hospitality 
of the worthy toll-keeper and his wife, who cord- 
ially invited us to stop and dine with them. I 
found here what I had not unfrequently before 
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to a Magazine, which, 
according to the adver- 
tisement, contains in it- 
self a library of useful 
and entertaining know]l- 
edge. 

We stopped a while 
at the foot of the grade 
to visit the magnificent 
quartz-mills of the Real 
del Monte and Antelope 
Mining Companies, of 
which I had heard much 
since my arrival at Au- 
rora. Bothof these mills 
are built of brick on the 
same plan, and in the 
Gothic style of architec- 
ture. Nothing finer in 
point of symmetrical 
proportion, beauty and 
finish of the machinery, 
and capacity for reduc- 
ing ores by crushing and 
amalgamation, exists on 
the eastern slope of the 
Sierras. These mills 
were in operation at the 
time of our visit, but 
were not working to 
their full capacity, ow- 
ing to the want of a 
sufficiency of ore. Ihad 
little expected to find in 
this out-of-the-way part 
of the world such splen- 
did monuments of enter- 
prise. The Real del 
Monte contains a bat- 
tery of thirty stamps; 
thirty-six Wheeler pans, 
and other machinery in 
proportion; the Ante- 
lope a somewhat smaller 
number of stamps and 
pans. Steam is the mo- 
tive power, and the ma- 
chinery works with the 
neatness and perfection 
of clock-work. Of the 
process of amalgamation 
met with in the course of my travels through | I propose to give an account in some future pa- 
this wild region—refinement and intelligence. | per; and shall now be satisfied if I can give a 
The cabin was a mere frame shanty of the| reasonably good view of the mills, as seen from 
rudest kind; yet it was clean and neat; nicely | the point at which the road diverges to Bodie. 
carpeted, and prettily ornamented with water-| Passing several other mills, as we proceeded 
colored sketches, very cleverly executed by Mrs. | up the cafion, one of which was burned a few 
Haskell. The tables were covered with books | days after, we entered a singularly wild and 
and periodicals, among which I observed ‘a| rugged pass in the mountains, where it seemed 
Magazine that takes the lead in civilizing new | as if the earth had been rent asunder by some 
countries, but of which special mention would convulsion of nature for the express purpose of 
be superfluous. The.readers of Harper willun-| letting people through. The Judge was of 
derstand, of course, that good taste, good order, | opinion that this curious piece of engineering 
intelligence, pretty children, and domestic hap-| was performed by the bursting through of a 
piness are the necessary consequences, even in| river or flood in by-gone times. It reminded 
@ mountain cabin, of a few years’ subscription! me of the Almannajau in Iceland, which was 
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REAL DEL MONTE AND ANTELOPE MILLS. 


evidently produced by the contraction of the 
lava as it cooled and dried. Whatever way it 
happened, the road thus formed is a great con- 
venience to the traveling public. 

Several fine valleys, now used as hay and 
cattle ranches, lie between Aurora and Bodie. 
They are small, but rich in soil and well wa- 
tered by the springs that course down from the 
neighboring ravines, and produce some fine 
grass. The ranch-men were at work hauling 
the hay to the Aurora market, where it brings 
from $40 to $60 a ton. Hay ranches are as 
good as silver mines almost any where on the 
eastern slope—better, in some respects, for they 
are certain to yield something for the labor ex- 
pended upon them. A scrubby growth of pine 
relieves in some measure the sterile aspect of the 
surrounding mountains, ‘which, as we advanced 
on our way, seemed to become more and more 
barren. Some eight or nine miles from Aurora 
we reached the base 
of a conical hill, 
surmounted by a 
range of reddish- 
colored cliffs, very 
rough, jagged, and 
picturesque ; a capi- 
tal looking place for 
a den of robbers or 
agold mine. This 
was the famous Bo- 
die Bluff. The en- 
tire hill, as_ well 
as the surrounding 
country, is destitute 
of vegetation, with 
the exception of 
sage-brush and 
bunch-grass — pre- 
senting even to the 
eye of a traveler 
who had just been 
surfeited with the 


deserts of Arizona 
a wonderfully re 
freshing picture of 
desolation. 
Wereveled in dust 
along the road that 
skirts the Bluff; ir 
was rich and unct- 
uous, and penetra- 
ted us through and 
through, so that by 
the time we arrived 
at the Judge’s cabin, 
where he had some 
workmen employed, 
we were permeated 
with the precious 
metals of Bodie. A 
fine spring of water, 
aided by a little 
snake-medicine, set 
us all right; and a 
good lunch prepared 
us for a tour of exploration over the mountains 
I must here introduce the reader to the in 
terior of a miner’scabin. The Judge had some 
ten or a dozen men employed, who lived in a 
frame shanty close by a fine spring of water, 
surrounded by the most luxuriant natural gar- 
den of sage-brush, weeds, wild flax, and other 
ornamental products of the earth which seem- 
| ed to rejoice in the prolific soil of this region 
| These jolly miners were the happiest set of 
| bachelors imaginable; had neither chick not 
| child, that J knew of, to trouble them; cooked 
| their own food; did their own washing; mend- 
ed their own clothes, made their own beds, and 
on Sundays cut their own hair, greased their 
own boots, and brushed their own coats; thus 
proving by the most direct positive evidence 
that woman is an unnecessary and expensive 
institution which ought to be abolished by law. 
I have always maintained, and do still contend 
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that the constant interference, the despotic | 
sway, the exactions and caprices of the female | 
sex ought no longer to be tolerated ; and it is| 
with a glow of pride and triumph that I intro- | 
duce this striking example of the ability of man | 
to live in a state of perfect exemption from all | 
these trials and tribulations. ‘Trae, I must ad- 
mit that the honest miners of Bodie spent a/| 
great deal of their leisure time in reading yel- | 
low-covered novels and writing love-letters ; but 
that was probably only a clever device to fortify 
themselves against the insidious approaches of 
the enemy. 

I spent three days at Bodie, during which, 
owing to the kindness of the Judge, who was 
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determined that I should 
see every thing, my timc 
was very fully occupied. 
In fact, it is a little re- 
markable that I am now 
alive to tell the story of 
my adventures. I pene- 
trated more shafts in 
the earth, was dragged 
through more dangerous 
pits and holes in wooden 
buckets, was forced t 
creep over more slippery 
ledges, rich in mineral de- 
posits, and to climb up a 
greater number of rickety 
ladders than I would like 
to undertake again for less 
than a thousand shares in 
the “Empire Gold and 
Silver Mining Company.” 
But as I design these pa- 
pers rather for informa- 
tion than amusement, I 
will state the results of 
my observations in as mat- 
ter-of-fact a way as it is 
possible for a man of my 
temperament to write. 

In the undeveloped con- 
dition of the mines, which 
are yet but partially open- 
ed, much is left toconject- 
ure; but from the direc- 
tion of the various lodes 
I should judge them to be 
ramifications from some 
great principal vein, or 
Veta Madre, as the Mexi- 
canscallit. Loose quartz 
in disconnected masses is 
found on the surface of 
the hill, within the limits 
assumed as belonging to 
the mother vein; and the 
probability isa rich depos- 
it of mineral lies at the 
point of junction, which is 
estimated to be from three 
to five hundred feet below 
the surface of the earth. 

I descended several of these shafts rather to 
oblige my friend the Judge than to satisfy any 
curiosity I had on the subject myself. This 
thing of being dropped down two hundred feet 
into the bowels of the earth in wooden buckets, 
and hoisied out by blind horses attached to 

“whims,” may be very amusing to read about, 

but I have enjoyed pleasanter modes of locomo- 

tion. There was one shaft in particular which 
left an indelible impression upon my mind—s 
much so indeed that I am astonished every hair 
in my head is not quite gray. It was in the 

San Antonio, a mine in which the Judge held 

an interest in connection with a worthy Nor- 

wegian by the name of Jansen. As I had trav- 
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eled in Norway, Jansen was enthusiastic in his| breaks in the ladder; perhaps his voice was 
devotion to my enjoyment—declared he would | split up by the rocks and sounded like many 
go down with me himself and show me every | voices; or it might be that there were gnomes 
thing worth seeing—even to the lower level just | whisking about in the dark depths below. Down 
opened. While I was attempting to frame an and still down I crept; slower and slower, for I 
excuse the honest Norwegian had lighted a/ was getting tired, and I fancied there might 
couple of candles, given directions to one of the be poisonous gases in the air. When I had 
**boys” to look out for the old blind horse at-| reached to the depth of a thousand feet, as it 
tached to the whim, and now stood ready at | seemed, but about a hundred and forty as it 
the mouth of the shaft to guide me into the sub- | was in reality, the thought occurred to me that 
terranean regions. I was beginning to get alarmed. In truth I 
“Mr. Jansen,” said I, looking with horror | was shaking like a man with an ague. Sup- 
at the rickety wooden bucket and the flimsy | pose I should become nervous and lose my grip 
little rope that was to hold us suspended be-|on the ladder? The very idea was enough to 
tween the surface of the earth and eternity, | nake me shaky. “There was an indefinite ex- 
‘*is that rope strong?” | tent of shaft underneath; black, narrow, and 
‘* Well, I think it’s strong enough to hold us,” | scraggy, with a solid base of rock at the bottom. 
replied Jansen; ‘‘it carries a ton of ore. We/|I did not wonder that it caused a buzzing of the 
don’t weigh a ton, I guess.” | brain to fall fifteen feet and light on the top of 
**But the bucket looks fearfully battered. | the head. My brain was buzzing already, and 
And who can vouch that the old horse won’t | I had not fallen yet. But the prospect to that 
run away and let us down by the run?” | effect was getting better and better every mo- 
‘¢Oh, Sir, he’s used to it. That horse never | ment, for I was now quite out of breath; and 
runs. You see he’s fast asleep now. He sleeps | had to stop and cling around the ladder to avoid 
all along on the down turn. It’s the up turn) falling. The longer I stood this way the more 
that gets him.” certain it became that sooner or later I would 
‘Mr. Jansen,” said I, “all that may be very | lose my presence of mind and topple over. With 
true; but suppose the bucket should catch and | a desperate effort I proceeded, step after step, 
drop us out ?” clinging to the frai] wood-work as the drowning 
“Well, sometimes it catches; but nobody's | man clings to a straw, gasping for breath; the 
been hurt bad yet: one man fell fifteen feet | cold sweat streaming down my face, and my 
perpendicular. He lit on the top of his head.” | jaws chattering audibly. The breaks in the 
“ Wasn't he killed ?” | ladders were getting fearfully common. Some- 
‘No: he was only stunned a little. There | times I found two rungs gone, sometimes six or 
was a buzzin’ about among his brains for a few| seven; and then I had to slide down by the 
days after; he’s at work down below now as | sides till my feet found a resting-place on an- 
well as ever.” | other rung or some casual ledge of rock. To 
“Mr. Jansen, upon the whole I think I’d| Jansen, or the miners who worked down in the 
rather go down by the ladder, if it’s all the same | shaft every day, all this of course was mere 
to you.” | pastime. They knew every break and resting- 
‘* Certainly, Sir, suit yourself; only the lad- | place ; and besides, familiarity with any particu- 
der’s sort o’ broke in spots, and you'll find it a | lar kind of danger blunts the sense of it. I am 
tolerably hard climb down; hows’ever I'll go| confident I could make the same trip again 
ahead and sing out when I come to the bad | without experiencing any unpleasant sensation. 
places.” By good fortune I at length reached the bottom 
With this the Norwegian disappeared. 1) of the shaft, where I found my Norwegian friend 
looked down after him. The shaft was about | and some three or four workmen quietly await- 
four feet square ; rough, black, and dismal, with | ing my arrival. A bucket of ore, containing 
a small flickering light, apparently a thousand | some five or six hundred pounds, was ready to 
feet below, making the darkness visible. It was} be hoisted up. It was very nice-looking ore, 
almost perpendicular ; the ladders stood against | and very rich ore, as Jansen assured me; but 
the near side, perched on ledges or hanging | what did I care about ore till I got the breath 
together by means of chefed and ragged-looking | back again into my body ? 
ropes. I regretted that I had not taken Jan- ‘* Stand from under, Sir!” said Jansen, dodg- 
sen’s advice and committed myself to the buck- | ing into a hole in the rocks; “a chunk of ore 
et; but it was now too late. With a hurried | might fall out, or the bucket might give way.” 
glance at the bright world around me, a thought Stand from under? Where in the name of 
of home and the unhappy condition of widows | sense was a man to stand in such a hole as this, 
and orphans, as a general thing, I seized the | not more than six or eight feet at the base, with 
rungs of the ladder and took the irrevocable | a few dark chasms in the neighborhood through 
dive. Down I crept, rang after rung, ladder | which it was quite possible to be precipitated 
after ladder, in the black darkness, with the | into the infernal regions. However, I stood as 
solid walls of rock pressing the air close around | close to the wall as it was possible without back- 
me. Sometimes I heard the incoherent mutter- | ing clean into it. The bucket of ore having 
ings of voices below, but could make nothing | gone up out of sight, I was now introduced to 
of them. Perhaps Jansen was warning me of | the ledge upon which the men were at work. It 
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STAND FROM UNDER! 





apparently rich in the precious metals. In 
some specimens which I took out myself gold 
was visible to the naked eye. The indications 
of silver were also well marked. This was at a 
depth of a hundred and seventy-five feet. At 
the bottom of this shaft there was a loose floor- 
ing of rafters and planks. 

“If you like, Sir,” said Jansen, ‘‘ we'll go 
down here and take a look at the lower drift. 
They’ve just struck the ledge about forty feet 
below.” 


Jansen ?” I inquired. 

**Oh yes, Sir; they’re all good, some of the 
lower ones may be busted a little with the blast- 
in’; but there’s two men down there. Guess 
they got down somehow.” 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Jansen, I’m not 
curious about the lower drift. You can show 
me some specimens of the ore—that will be per- 
fectly satisfactory.” 

‘Yes, Sir, but I’d like you to see the vein 
where the drift strikes it. It’s really beauti- 
ful.” 


was about four feet thick, clearly defined, and 


** Are the ladders as good as those above, Mr. | 





A beautiful sight down in this* region was 
worth looking at, so I succumbed. Jansen lift- 
ed up the planks: told the men to cover us well 
up as soon as we had disappeared, in ofder to 
keep the ore from.the upper shaft from tumbling 
on our heads; and then, diving down, politely 
requested me tofollow. I had barely descended 

| a few steps when the massive planks and rafters te 
| were thrown across overhead, and thus all exit 
|to the outer world was cut off. There was an 
| oppressive sensation in being so completely iso- & 
| lated—barred out, as it were, from the surface : 
Yet how many there are who 















|of the earth. 
| spend half their lives in such places for a pit- 
tance of wages which they squander in dissipa- 
tion! Surely it is worth four dollars a day to 
| work in these dismal holes. 

| Bracing my nerves with such thoughts as 
these, I scrambled down the rickety ladders till 
the last rung seemed to have disappeared. I 
| probed about with a spare leg for a landing- 
place, but could touch neither top, bottom, nor } 
sides. The ladder was apparently susp@nded in 

| space like Mohammed's coffin. 

| ‘Come on, Sir,” cried the voice of Jansen 

| far down below. ‘‘They’re agoing to blast!” 
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Pleasant, if not picturesque, to be hanging by 
two hands and one leg to a ladder, squirming 
about in search of a foothold, while somebody 
below was setting fire to a fuse with the design, 
no doubt, of blowing up the entire premises ! 

“ Mr. Jansen,” said I, in a voice of unnatural 
calmness, while the big drops of agony stood on 
my brow, “‘there’s no difficulty in saying ‘Come 
or, Sir!’ but to do it without an inch mor-: of 
ladder or any thing else that I can see, requires 
both time and reflection. How far do you ex- 
pect me to drop?” 

“Oh, don’t you let go, Sir! Just hang on 
to that rope at the bottom of the ladder, and 
let yourself down.” 

I hung on as directed, and let myself down. 
It was plain sailing enough to one who knew 
the chart. The ladder, it seemed, had been 
broken by a blast of rocks; and now there was 
to be another blast. We retired into a con- 
venient hole about ten or a dozen paces from 
the deposit of Hazard’s powder. The blast went 
off with a dead reverberation, causing a con- 
cussion in the air that affected one like a shock 
of galvanism ; and then there was a diabolical 
smell of brimstone. Jansen was charmed at 
the result. A mass of the ledge was burst clean 
open. He grasped up the blackened fragments 
of quartz, licked them with his tongue, held 
them to the candle, and constantly exclaimed : 
“There! Sir, there! Isn’t it beautiful? Did 


you ever see any thing like it?—pure gold al- 
most—here *t is !—don’t you see it?” 
I suppose I saw it; at all events I put some 


specimens in my pocket, and saw them after- 
ward out in the pure sunlight, where the smoke 
was not so dense; and it is due to the great 
cause of truth to say the gold was there in glit- 
tering specks, as if shaken over it from a pep- 
per-box. 

Having concluded my examination of the 
mine, I took the bucket as a medium of exit, 
being fully satisfied with the ladders. About 
half-way up the shaft the iron swing or handle 
to which the rope was attached caught in one 
of the ladders. The rope stretched. I felt it 
harden and grow thin in my hands. The bucket 
began to tip over. It was pitch dark all around. 
Jansen was far below, coming up the ladder. 
Something seemed to be creaking, cracking, or 
giving way. I felt the rough, heavy sides of the 
bucket press against my legs. A terrible appre- 
hension seized me that the gear was tangled and 
would presently snap. In the pitchy darkness 
and the confusion of the moment I could not 
conjecture what was the matter. I darted out 
my hands, seized the ladder, and jerking my- 
self high out of the bucket, clambered up with 
the agility of an acrobat. Relieved of my 
weight, the iron catch swung loose, and up 
came the bucket banging and thundering after 
me with a velocity that was perfectly frightful. 
Never was there such a subterranean chase, I 
verily believe, since the beginning of the world. 
To stop a single moment would be certain de- 
struction ; for the bucket was large, heavy, and 





massively bound with iron; and the space in 
the shaft was not sufficient to admit of its pass- 
ing without crushing me flat against the ladder. 

But such a chase could not last long. I fel: 
my strength give way at every lift. The dis- 
tance out was too great to admit the hope of es- 
cape by climbing. My only chance was to seize 
the rope above the bucket and hang on to it. 
This I did. It was a lucky thought—one of 
those thoughts that sometimes flash upon th: 
mind like inspiration in a moment of peril. A 
few more revolutions of the whim brought me 
so near the surface that I could see the bucket 
only a few yards below my feet. The noise of 
the rope over the block above reminded me that 
I had better slip down a little to save my hands, 
which I did in good style, and was presently 
landed on the upper crust of the earth, all safe 
and sound, though somewhat dazzled by the 
light and rattled by my subterranean experi- 
ences. 

It was not long before Jansen came up, look- 
ing as cool as a cucumber. He blew out the 
candle, and remarked to the men generally, 
‘* Boys, they’ve struck it rich in the new drift! 
We must pitch into it to-morrow!” 

After my pleasant little adventure in the ‘San 
Antonio” I took the down track over the west- 
ern side of the bluff, with my pockets—so to 
speak—full of rocks, which I caused to be pound- 
ed up in a mortar and washed out at one of th« 
springs in the valley. The ‘‘San Antonio” is 
on the same ledge with the ‘‘ New Mexico,’ 
one of the Empire Company’s mines. My speci- 
mens were obtained at a depth of 175 and 215 
feet, I had some doubt as to their value until 
I saw the result of the washing process, which 
settled the matter satisfactorily. There was as 
nice a little deposit of pure gold in the bottom 
of the horn as ever I saw taken at random from 
any mine in California, Washoe, or Arizona. 
The quartz at this depth is decomposed, anc 
runs in thin layers, between which, adhering to 
the surface, the gold is found. Silver exists in 
the bluish veins which permeate the quartz, but 
is not found in such abundance as the gold. 
The bullion rates at about ten dollars to the 
ounce. There seems to be very little difference 
in the quality of the ores in any of the lodes ex- 
tending through Bodie Bluff. I subsequently 
explored most of them, as far as they were ex- 
cavated, and made several tests, which produced 
a similar show of gold. Judging by actual re- 
sults derived from the working of some two or 
three hundred tons in the Aurora Mills, where 
the waste was evidently great, it would be safe 
to estimate the average yield at from thirty-five 
to forty-five dollars per ton; though I am in- 
formed that during the past fall and winter the 
yield was sixty dollars and upward. With in- 
creased care and a more perfect system of re- 
duction it is not improbable a higher yield could 
be obtained. 

For speculative purposes this is low; but 
there is a satisfaction to stockholders in know- 
ing exactly what they possess, and upon what 
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basis to found their 
calculations of fu- 
ture profit, The 
best paying mines 
on this coast are 
those that yield a 
moderate average. 
This is especially 
the case in the dis- 
triets of Nevada and 
Grass Valley, Cali- 
fornia, which now, 
after having, as it 
was thought, been 
worked out, yield 
better average re- 
sults than they ever 
did before. I speak 
of the quartz ledges. 
of course, not of 
the placer diggings. 
The Real del Monte 
in Mexico, accord- 
ing to the estimates of Baron Humboldt and | 
Mr. Ward, yielded for a series of years, during 
a period of high prosperity, an average of fifty- | 
two dollars to the ton. It is the certainty and | 
abundance of the precious metals, and the facil- | 
ity with which the ore is obtained, that consti- | 
tute the true criterion of excellence and give | 
permanent value to the mine. 

The history of some of the Washoe mines, | 
which have yielded extraordinary results under | 
a heavy pressure of expense and labor, and | 
which are now suffering a depression resulting | 
from exhaustion of the upper strata, presents the | 
most striking examples of this fact. Had the | 
inferior ores been properly economized, and the 
mines worked with a view to the future, stock- 
holders in these mines would now have no cause | 
to regret their investments. I do not wish to | 
be understood as advancing the idea that the | 
Comstock ledge is exhausted or likely to be; | 
for I have always regarded it, and do still, as | 
the richest silver lode yet discovered in our min- | 
eral territories. But I think the world can pre-| 
sent no such example as we find in the history 
of that ledge, of mismanagement, extravagance, 
and fraud. It would almost seem, indeed, as 
if the American people, owing to some inherent 
characteristic—an impatient, speculative, prodi- 
gal spirit, perhaps—were incapable of conduct- 
ing the business of mining upon any principle of 
reason, honesty, or common sense. Why is it, 
otherwise, that, with the richest mines in the 
world—with untiring enterprise, inventive gen- 
ius of the highest order, a larger average of in- 





telligence than any other people possess, we have | 


never yet made mining a permanently profitable 





MLNING AT BODIE. 


Now it is a well demonstrated fact that th« 
best paying mines are not those which yield th: 
richest specimens of ores. The silver lodes or 
Reese River have yielded higher results, in ex- 
ceptional cases, than those of Washoe, yet ther: 
is nothing there that can bear comparison with 
the Comstock. 

The Allison Ranch, in California, I have been 
informed, has made its largest annual profits on 
ores varying from eight to twelve dollars to th: 
ton; and it has been estimated that if the prin 
cipal mines in Mariposa could be depended upon 
for a sufficiency of ores worth ten dollars a tor 
to keep the mills in active operation the results 
would be satisfactory. 

Specimen ores that assay from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand dollars per ton can be ob- 
tained from almost any quartz ledge in Nevada. 
No reliable calculation can be based upon these 
exceptional proofs of value. Every thing de- 
pends upon the extent and definite character 
of the veins and the equable diffusion of the 
precious metals. The difficulty in most case 
where these rich pockets exist is, that they ar¢ 
isolated, or only to be found at remote intervals. 
It usually costs more to get at them than they 
are worth. 

In justice to the Bodie mines, it must be ad- 
mitted that they are at least free from this ob- 
jection. None of the ores are especially rich, 
but the precious metals are diffused throughout 
the veins with great reguiarity. I made a ecal- 
culation of the results that ought to be obtained 
from one thousand tons of ore taken from one 
of these lodes, assuming the usual cubic meas- 
urement, and found that it tallied exactly with 


business to all concerned? The truth is, we | the yield as subsequently obtained. 


are too impatient and too exacting, and expect 


to make fortunes as we live—by telegraphic 


. ; 
speed. We must tear out the entrails of the | 


There are several companies engaged in work- 
ing the principal veins that extend through Bodi« 
Bluff. Among these the largest interests ar 


earth by novel and expeditious applications of | held by the ‘‘ Empire Gold and Silver Mining 
steam, and turn our capital by galvanic specu- | Company of New York,” whose possessions com- 


lations, or give it up in disgust. 


mence at the face of the Bluff and run a thou- 
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INTERIOR OF THE BODIE BUNKER. 


sand feet along each ledge. The limits are 
strictly defined, and no litigation has yet taken 
place, or is likely to occur, inasmuch as the 
claims of each Company are duly surveyed and 
recorded, the boundaries accurately laid down, 


and every precaution taken to prevent those | 


contentions which have proved the ruin of so 
many rich mineral districts in Nevada. 

The ‘* Bodie Bunker and High Peak Tunnel 
and Mining Company” hold the principal mines 
adjoining those of the Empire. The character 
of the veins and quality of the ores owned by 


this Company are essentially the same as those 
already described, showing a direct continua- 
tion of the ledges from the first point at which 


they crop out. I made a subterranean tour 
through the Bodie Bunker and Consolidated 


Mines belonging to this Company, and was very | 


favorably impressed by the general indications 
of permanency and mineral wealth. Three 
thousand tons of the ores from the Bunker, 
taken out on contract by a Mr. Luffkin, yielded 
an average of $42 to the ton, and paid him a 
handsome profit upon his contract. 

In all the mines which I visited within the 
limits of Bodie Bluff I found the veins of nearly 
uniform thickness—that is to say, varying from 
two to five feet in gold and silver bearing quartz, 
with clear and well-defined walls and casings. 
The work done upon them is of a very rude 
and imperfect character, the main object hay- 
ing been apparently to get as much out of them 
with as little expense as possible, and without 
regard to the permanent development of the 
mines. I was especially impressed with the 
fact that there appeared to be none of those 
subterranean ‘‘ horses,” which miners find so 
stubborn to move and so difficult to get over or 
under. Each vein retains its distinctive char- 
acter all the way as far as the excavations ex- 
tend. The best ores have been taken out at a 


depth of a hundred and seventy-five feet and | 


upward. If the undiminished width and value 
of the ledges at that depth can be regarded as 
an indication of permanency I think there can 


| be no question on that point. Still I should 
| be very sorry to make any statement which 
might mislead the public or fail to be borne 
| out in the future. The experience of Nevada 
|and California, so far, has shown that no hu- 
man foresight can penetrate the earth and tell 
with certainty what lies within its hidden re- 
cesses. Geological science has been so often at 
fault that mere reasoning from such data as an 
unlearned tourist like myself can pick up in the 
course of his travels can scarcely be entitled to 
greater weight. The fact, however, that most 
of the leading mines in Virginia City, after a 
period of doubt and depression, are now striking 
good ores at a depth of four hundred feet and 
upward would seem to augur favorably in re- 
gard to all other mineral lodes in the Territory. 

Up to the period of my visit (in September) 
the ores taken from this district were subject to 
an expense of eight dollars per ton for hauling, 
and twenty dollars a ton for working at the 
Aurora Mills. Yet with these heavy deduc- 
tions, and the additional cost of labor in the 
mines, private parties made handsome profits 
by working the mines under contract and hay- 
ing the ores reduced on their own account. 

In addition to the quartz ledges there are 
placer diggings in the Bodie range, which have 
yielded during ordinary seasons of rain as high 
as sixteen to twenty dollars a day to the hand. 
In fact, the ‘color of gold,” as the miners say, 
can be obtained from the surface dirt taken at 
random from any part of the hill. These dig- 
gings, so far as known, extend over an area of 
several miles, and can not fail to assume a per- 
manent value as soon as sufficient capital is in- 
troduced to supply water from the adjacent val- 
ley of Cottonwood Creek. 

In respect to the article of provisions, the 
proximity of the Big Meadows, Mono Lake, 
and Walker’s Valley, where vegetable products 
of all kinds are now abundantly raised, is a 
great advantage to this district. Until within 
a year or two miners suffered much from the 
| want of vegetables; scurvy was a common dis- 
ease; but during the past summer the supply 
has been quite equal to the demand. Farms 
are being located and cultivated in all the ad- 
jacent valleys, where the altitude is not too 
great for agricultural purposes; and it is found 
that the land, though apparently barren, is ex- 
traordinarily rich, owing to deposits of fertiliz- 
ing matter from the surrounding mountains. 
Of course every thing which has a tendency to 
reduce the cost of living must reduce the cost 
of mining in this country—a very important 
consideration. No mines, however rich, can 
be profitably worked for any great length of 
time where the wages for ordinary labor are 
four dollars a day. Ores worth fifteen to twen- 
ty dollars a ton are necessarily cast aside, and 
only such as yield over thirty or forty dollars 
can be made to pay. There is always more 
| poor ore in every mining district than rich ; 
hence the preponderance of wealth is lost where 
the inferior ores can not be made available. 
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The wasted is not very distant when the ores 
now discarded will be the source of permanent | 
wealth in Nevada. It is to a general reduction | 
of expenses, and not to the discovery of richer | 
leads, that we must look for that high state of | 
prosperity which I think, despite all the losses | 
and drawbacks which have attended the invest- 
ment of capital in Nevada, is the ultimate des- 
tiny of that region. 

Whether or not the Bodie mines will be 
worked profitably on a large scale depends very 
much upon the system of operations introduced 
by the owners. As a general rule, large com- 
panies are less successful in the working of 
mines than small parties and private individu- 
als. The cause of this may be found in the 
fact that mining, like any other business, re- | 
quires judicious and economical management, 
and strict personal attention, to be permanently 
profitable. Indeed the risks are so much greater 
than in any other business, that those maxims 
of economy and accountability which apply to 
the ordinary transactions of life possess still 
greater force as applied to the business of min- | 
ing. Unnecessarily expensive mills, a loose 
system of disbursement, incompetent managers, 
and inefficient experts, have effected the ruin of 
many mines and many stockholders in the Ter- 
ritory of Nevada. The same causes would pro- 
duce similar results in any other business. Ex- 
orbitant and unreasonable demands for high 
dividends have been a fruitful source of failure. 
Capitalists are not satisfied unless they receive 


from two to five per cent. a month upon their 
investments; and superintendents work under 
a heavy pressure, and assume great hazards to 


produce that result. Now I am very confident 
that no ten mines in Virginia City have ever 
yet yielded an average of one per cent. a month 
over and above expenses, and I venture to assert 
that no mines in South America, Mexico, or 
Nevada have continued to pay such high divi- 
dends for any great length of time. Perma- | 
nency and extraordinary dividends are incom- | 
patible. Where the 
yield is evidently re- 
liable, a reasonable 
per-centage, regular- 
ly paid, is better than 
slargeramount which 
must necessarily in- 
volve greater risk and 
increased expendi- 
ture. 
At the head of the 
Bodie Valley, where 
I spent a day very 
pleasantly among the 
miners, is a beautiful 
natural location for a 
town, sheltered by sur- 
rounding hills from 
the chilling winds 
that sweep down from 
the snow-capped 
peaks of the Sierras. 


There are now some fifteen or twenty small frame 
and adobe houses erected for the use of the work- 
|men; a boarding-house is already established ; 

lots ond streets are laid out by means of stakes ; 
new houses are springing up in every dire<iion, 


| and speculation in real estate is quite the fusiion. 
| It was amusing to witness the enthusiasm with 


which the citizens went into the business of 
trading in lots. Groups of speculators were 


| constantly engaged in examining choice loca- 
| tions, and descanting upon the brilliant future 
| of the embryo city. 
| would have secured the right toa tolerably good 


A pair of boots, I suppose, 


lot; but having only one pair, and that pretty 
well worn, I did not venture upon an invest- 
ment. Some of the city dignitaries, however, 
duly impressed with the importance of having 
a view of their town appear in the illuminated 
pages of Harper, paid me the compliment to at- 
tach my name to the principal street ; and thus, 
in future ages, I confidently e .pect my mem- 
ory will be rescued from oblivion. Here is the 
promised view of the town. 

Although the altitude is greater than that 


| of any inhabited spot within the limits of the 


United States, and only surpassed by those of 
Potosi, which is 18,330 feet, and Quito, 9540 
feet, the climate is exceedingly healthy; never 
too warm in summer, and rarely rigorous in 
winter. This, at an elevation of nearly 9000 
feet, is remarkable. Water is abundantly sup- 
plied from a fine spring distant a few hundred 
yards from the centre of the town; wood, for 
mining purposes and for the use of the inhabit- 
ants, can be obtained from a pine-forest situ- 
ated on the side of a hill about four miles from 
the camp. The supply of this latter article, 
however, is limited, and can not be depended 
upon for more than a few years; but the ravines 
in the main range of the Sierra Nevada, border- 
ing on Mono Lake, are clothed with inexhausti- 


| ble forests, suitable for lumber as well as fuel. 


A good road is now open to the shores of Mono, 
the nearest part of which lies about fourteen 
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miles from Bodie. A view of the lake from the 
eastern side of the bluff presents one of the finest 
specimens of scenic grandeur to be found in the 
whole range of the Sierra Nevadas. Mountain 
after mountain rolls off in the distance, like the 
waves of an angry sea. Perpetual snow covers 
the highest peaks of the Sierras. Dark forests 
of pine stand in bold outline on the inferior 


ranges, and vast chasms and rocky cafions open | 


out upon the shores of the lake, which lies dead 
and still apparently within a stone’s-thrcw of 
the beholder. Circling deposits of alkali and 
drifts of wood mark the barren plains that lie 
on the eastern shore of the lake, showing that in 
by-gone centuries it covered a vast extent of 
country from which it has now receded. 

A direct communication from the valley of 
the San Joaquin, via Sonora, has recently been 
opened by the citizens of Mono and Esmerelda ; 
thus saving in transportation, from the head of 
navigation at Stockton, at least four or five days 
of wagon travel over the usual time required by 
the old route from Sacramento via Carson Val- 


ley. ‘This will greatly reduce the cost of trans- | 


porting supplies of machinery and provisions 
from San Francisco. 





THE RESPECTABLE MARRIED WITNESS. 


IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


HAVE a theory that a man’s fate lies in his 

natural disposition; not the disposition which 
he has control over, but a certain secret and un- 
suspected bent of his mind, which leads him, 
right or wrong, against his will or against his 
knowledge. In pursuing this theory I am dis- 
posed to believe that there is a certain kind of 
men and women whose bias is always rolling 
them into the witness-box ; whose bias first of all 
rolls them into situations where they see and 
hear things bearing upon matters which will 
become the subject of litigation or criminal pro- 
cess. Look at the people sketched in illustra- 
tion of these remarks. There they are, born 
witnesses ; types which we see in the box re- 
peated over and over again, with all the fatuity 
which leads them into the position of witnesses, 
and all the attributes which so peculiarly fit 


| 


them for the operations of counsel plainly stamped 
upon their features. They can not help being 
witnesses any more than Dr. Watts’s bears an: 
lions could help growling and fighting. It is 
their nature to. 


THE DULL WITNESS. 


Mark the Dull Witness. Have you not see 
him times out of number? At the police-court 
in a case of assault and battery—he happened t 


| be in the way at the time, of course: at the in- 
| quest—he was passing just at the moment th« 
| deceased threw himself from the first-floor win 


| road. 


| dow. 


In the Marine Court, on a case of collis- 
ion, where the defendant is sued for damages or 
the score of having taken the wrong side of th: 
Of course he gets into the dock instea 
of the witnes3-box; of course he stumbles 


| the steps, and equally of course stumbles dow: 


them again. He takes the book in the wrong 
hand, and when he is told to take it in the other 


that hand is sure to be gloved; the court is kep: 
| waiting while he divests himself of this artic): 
| of apparel; and the consciousness of the witnes 
| that all eyes are upon him, concentrated in : 





focal glare of reproof and impatience, only tend 

to increase and intensify his stupidity. He drop: 
the book; he kisses his thumb—not evasively, 
for he is incapable of any design whatever; h« 

looks at the judge when he ought to be looking 
at the counsel, and at the counsel when he ought 
to be looking at the judge. There is such an 
utter want of method in the stupidity of this wit- 
ness that counsel can make nothing of him. He 
perjures himself a dozen times, and with regard 
to that collision case, gets into such a fog about 
the rule of the road, that at last he doesn’t know 
his right hand from his left. It is useless for 
counsel to point with triumph to the inconsist- 
encies of this-witness’s evidence; for it is ob 
vious to every body that he is quite incapable of 
throwing any light on the subject whatever, an: 

that what he says one way or another is of no 
importance. The examining counsel is only to: 
glad to get rid of such a witness, and very soot 
tells him to stand down—a command which h« 
obeys by tumbling down and staggering into the 
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body of the court, with a dumb-foundered ex-| not. Then he is asked if he made a point of 


pression quite pitiful to behold. 
Now the Confident Witness steps into the box. 
He is, in his own idea, prepared for every thing. 


THE CONFIDENT WITNESS. 


He is prepared for the slips; he is ready at all 
points for the greasy New Testament. He looks 
the counsel steadily in the face, as much as to 
say—‘* You will not shake my evidence, I can 
tell you.” The counsel meets this look with a 
glance of anticipated triumph. There is a de- | 
‘ined position here whose assumption of strength 
is its greatest weakness. The Confident Wit- | 
ness has resolved to answer yes and no, and not | 
to be tempted into any amplifications which will | 
give the cross-examining counsel an opportunity | 
of badgering him. The counsel can make no- | 
thing of him for a while; but at last he goads | 
him into an expression of anger; when, seeing | 
that he is losing his temper, he smiles a galling 
smile, and says—‘‘ No doubt, Sir, you think 
yourself a very clever fellow: don’t you now? 
Answer me, Sir.” The Confident Witness fall- 
ing into this trap, and thinking ‘‘ Answer me, 
Sir,” has reference to the question about his 
cleverness, snaps the counsel up with a retort 
about being as clever as he is; and immediate- 
ly the badgering commences. 

** How dare you interrupt me, Sir? Prevari- 
cation won't do here, Sir. Remember you are 
on your oath, Sir!” 

And the indignation of the Witness being thus 
aroused—by, it must be confessed, a most un- 
warrantable and ungentlemanly course of pro- 
ceeding-—away goes the main-sheet of his confi- 
dence, and he is left floundering about without | 
rudder or compass in the raging sea of his anger. | 
It is now the worthy object of the learned coun- 
sel to make him contradict himself, and to ex- 





putting a dot over the iin ‘‘ Jenkins.” He al- 
ways made a point of that. 


THE WITNESS WHO DOUBTS HIS OWN HANDWRITING 


‘*Do you ever omit the dot ?” 

‘* Never.” 

“Then be good enough to look at this signa- 
ture” (counsel gives him a letter, folded up so 
as to conceal every thing but the signature). 
‘** You perceive there is no dot over the i there. 
Is that your signature ?” 

**T should say not.” 

“You should say not—why? Because there 
is no dot over the i ?” 

** Yes; because there is no dot over the i.” 

“ Now, Sir, look at the whole of that letter 
Did you write such a letter ?” 

‘Certainly ; I did write such a letter.” 

** Did you write that letter?” 

“ j—J” 

* Remember, Sir, you are on your oath. Is 
it like your handwriting ?” 

*¢ Is is.” 

‘Ts it like your signature ?’ 

“Tt is.” 

** Js it your signature ?” 

“Tt might be.” 

«Gentlemen of the jury ; after most positive- 
ly denying that this was his signature, the wit- 
ness at length admits that it might be. What 
reliance then can be placed upon the doubts 
which he expresses with regard to the document 
upon which this action is based ?” 

This witness has really no doubts about his 
handwriting at all, until he is artfully induced 
to commit himself with regard to the dotting of 
i’s and the crossing of t’s. 

The Deaf Witness is not a hopeful subject for 


’ 


hiliit him in the eyes of the jury as a person ut-| counsel to deal with; and when, on entering 
tefly unworthy of belief. | the box, he settles himself into a leaning pos- 

There is a nervous variety of this witness, ture, with his hand to his ear, the gentlemen 
who is occasionally frightened into doubting his | in the horse-hair wigs will be seen to exchange 
own handwriting. He is positive at first; has | glances which imply mutual pity for each other. 
no doubt on the point whatever. It is, or it is! Those glances say plainly enough, ‘ Here is a 
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THE DEAF WITNESS. 





deaf old post, who will pretend to be much more | 
deaf than he really is, and will be sure to have | 
the sympathies of the public if we bully him.” | 
The Deaf Witness, when the counsel begins to | 
ask awkward questions, says ‘‘eh?” to every | 
thing; and if he be a knowing witness at the | 
same time, pretends not to understand, which | 
justifies him in giving stupid and irrelevant an- 
swers. Asa rule, both sides are not sorry to 
get rid of a deaf witness; and he is told to | 
stand down in tones of mingled pity and con- | 
tempt. 
The Knowing Witness, who is not deaf, is a 
too-clever-by-half gentleman, who soon falls a | 
prey to his overweening opinion of his own | 
sharpness. They are not going to frighten him 
by asking him to kiss the book. He kisses it 





THE KNOWING WITNESS. 


with a smack of the lips and a wag of the head, 
by which he seems to indicate that he is pre- 





pared to eat the book if required. Then, after 


a question or two, when he thinks he is getting 
the best of it with the lawyers, he winks at the 
general audience, and so fondly believes he is 
taking every body into his confidence, against 
his cross-examiner. This is the gentleman 
who is credited with those sharp retorts upon 
lawyers which we find in jest-books and col- 
lections of wit and humor; but I fear he has 
little real claim to distinction as a dealer in 
repartee. Those smart things are “made up” 
for him, as they are made for the wag, and gen- 
erally for Joseph Miller. The retorts of the 


Knowing Witness are usually on the simplest 


| principle of tu quoque, and as their pith chiefly 
| consists in their rudeness—only counsel are al- 


lowed to be rude in court—they are certain to 
be checked by the court. The court does not 
tolerate jokes that are not made by itself. 

The Irrelevant Witness, who introduces for- 


l eign matter into her evidence, is generally of the 
| female gender, and is a person whose appear- 


ance and manner warrant counsel in addressing 


THE IRRELEVANT WITNESS. 


her as *‘*my good woman.” She will declare 
that she is “‘ not a good woman,” and secure for 
that standard witticism the laugh which it never 
fails to raise, whether spoken innocently or with 
intent. She deals very much in ‘he said” and 
‘‘she said;” and of course the counsel doesn’t 
want to know what he said or she said, but what 
the good woman saw with her own eyes and 
heard with her own ears. But nothing on earth 
will induce her to stick to the point; and though 
she is pulled up again and again, she still per- 
sists in giving all collateral circumstances in 
minute detail. I should say that when this 
witness goes to the play, she provides herself 
with a small bottle of rum and an egg-cup. 
The Interesting Witness is also of the femi- 
nine gender—slim, prim, modest, and demure. 
She is a young lady of “* prepossessing appear- 
ance, and notably interesting. The moment 
she steps into the box and puts up her veil to 
kiss the book, the counsel fix their eye-glasses 
and scrutinize her narrowly; and, as these gentle- 

















men are proverbially polite, they will be seen, 
while staring the interesting young lady out of 
countenance, to nudge each other and pass round 
pleasant jokes. The interesting young-lady wit- 
ness is rarely to be met with in the civil courts. 
The place to look for her is the Court of Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes, where it is generally 


the object of the cross-examining counsel to | 


prove that the Interesting Witness, who has pre- 
possessed every one by her modest demeanor, is 
no better than she should be. 
no warranty for this course of proceeding; but 
then the noble practice of the law requires that 
a lawyer shall do the best he can for his client, 


and that he must not scruple to blacken the | 


character of the innocent, in order to protect 
from the consequences of his crime one whom 
he well knows to be guilty. / 
The interesting female witness is of two kinds. 
One is what she seems; the other is not what 
sheseems. The mock-modest lady usually gives 
her cross-examiner a good deal of trouble. She 
is wary; brief in her answers, decisive in her 
replies ; and her habit of dropping her eyes en- 
ables her to conceal her emotions. This wit- 
ness holds out to the last. The other, who is 
really the interesting, modest, demure, timid 


There is possibly | 
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| creature that she appears, soon betrays herself 
|under a severe cross-examination. Her only 
| weapon of defense rises unbidden from the 

depths of her wounded feelings, in the shape of 
| a flood of tears. 





THE INTERESTING W:iTNESS. 


i 





MORGAN. 


The Rebel Raiders.—The Heroine.—Commencement of 
the Pursuit.—Bravery of Colonel O. H. Mcore.—Re- 
pulse of the Rebels.—Rebel Barbarism.—Plan of the 
Raiders.—The Quaker and the Copperhead.—Morgan 
in Cincinnati.—The Repulse at Jackson.—Rout of the 
Rebels at Buffington Island.—Anecdotes.—The Escape 
of Morgan.—His Treachery.—Final Capture. 


N a Prayer-Book in a church in Louisville a 
worshiper found written, ‘*‘ Hurrah for John 


HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 
BY JOHN §. 
IX.—_THE PURSUIT AND CAPTURE OF | 


Cc. ABBOTT. 


John Morgan, with twenty-five hundred ef- 
| fective men and four pieces of artillery, left 
| Sparta, Tennessee, on the 27th of June, 1863. 
| His command was divided into two brigades. 
One he led himself. The other was led by Col- 
|onel Johnston. The men comprising this raid- 
| ing party were from both classes of the Southern 
people. Some were young men in high life, the 
sons of planters and of merchant princes, who, 
| impelled by a restless spirit of adventure and a 
deluded sentiment of devotion to. the rebel flag, 


Morgan! the Marion of the South, following | and of hatred of the national banner of Stars and 
his footsteps as much so as the apostles followed | Stripes, flocked to the standard raised by that 
the footsteps of Christ.” Despite the bad rhet- | noted guerrilla chief. The larger portion, how- 
oric and the irreverent comparison, we can from | ever, of the marauding band was composed of 





this get some idea of the admiration felt by a 
large portion of the Southern people for the most 
daring freebooter and the most lawless adven- 
turer since the days of our childhood’s hero, 
Robin Hood. 

It is said that the Saracen mothers quieted 
erying children and subdued angry boys with the 
nursery threat, “‘ If you do not stop King Rich- 
ard will catch you.” It is not unlikely that for 
years to come the name of John Morgan, the reb- 
el raider, may be the terror of little ones in that 
part of the country where he rode his great ride. 

The narrative of his bold march through parts 
of Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, and the heroic 
pursuit by the militia and a small command un- 
der Generals Hobson and Judah, will not be 
one of the least interesting sketches in the his- 
tory of these eventful days. 


that part of the Southern community known as 
“poor whites.” These illiterate, half-starved, 
| semi-barbaric men chose the exciting cavalry 
| raiding in preference to the idleness of the camp 
| or the tediousness of the trenches, because, poor 
| fellows! they were hungry and almost naked, 
|and the abundance of food and clothing, rich 
| treasure, license, and the easy victory promised 

by Morgan, resistlessly tempted their sorely tried 

flesh. It was a motley crew gathered in Sparta 
| that bright spring morning. Some were in what 
| had been once white linen, now sadly the worse 
| for wear. Some wore blue homespun. ' Some 
| were in jackets. Some wore long coats; some 
| frock-coats, some dress-coats, and many no coats 
jat all. Side by side with the ‘‘clay eater,” in 
his filth and rags, rode the handsomely-uni- 
‘formed and finely-mounted Jord of the soil. 
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JOHN H. MORGAN. 


Most of the horses were thin, half-starved look- | This day was no exception to the rule. A clear, 
ing beasts, only to be endured until, as the reb-| bracing air, which it was a luxury to breathe, 
els said, ‘‘ We get over the river, when we can | invigorated the men. A cloudless sky over- 
help ourselves.” arched the advancing host, and the joyous sun- 
With banners Jying and din of rebel nit | shine caressed the glorious banner as it was 
sic the host began its advance toward Burkes- borne aloft at the head of the column. For « 
ville, in Kentucky, near which town they intend- few days the march was continued with but few 
ed to cross the Cumberland River. On this| intervals for rest. At last Jamestown was 
same day, June 27, the Second and Seventh | reached, on the Cumberland River, about thir- 
Ohio cavalry and the Forty-fifth mounted in-| ty miles above Burkesville. At this spot, where 
fantry, under command of Colonel Woolford, | the rebels had intended to cross, the command 

with a howitzer battery, left Somerset, Ken-| halted for further orders. 
tucky, for Jamestown, to watch the movements} On the 2d of July General Carter, in com- 
of the desperate raiders, and catch them if they | mand of the United States forces at Somerset, 
could. was startled by the sound of clattering hoofs in 
“ And what is so rare as a day in June? | front of his tent. To leave the table and hast- 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” | en to the door was the work of an instant. A 
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horse, reeking with foam and panting with fa-| has crossed the Cumberland, near Burkesville, 
tigue, stood there. His rider was a woman; | and is now marching on Columbia.” 
her habit torn and bespattered with mud; her ** How do you know ?” 


veil gone ; her cheeks pale with fatigue and ex- ** Oh, Sir, believe me,” exclaimed the heroine, 
citement, while her long black hair, loosed from | her eyes kindling with emotion; ‘‘ my home is 
its bands, fell in a wealth of curls to her waist. | in East Tennessee. A Union scout came to our 
‘© Will you alight, madam ?” house early yesterday morning and toldme. My 
** Not till I see General Carter. Can you | husband is in the army. I have no boys. The 
show me tohim? Iam in haste. Every mo- | scout is wounded, and unable to ride. So I 
ment is precious.” | took my horse and came to tell you myself.” 
‘*Tam Carter, madam. What can I do for| The title of these articles is the ‘* Heroic Deeds 
you ?” of Heroic Men ;” but I am unable to pass un- 
‘** Listen. John Morgan, with two brigades, | noticed this act of true patriotism and heroic 
Vor. XXXI.—No. 183.—U 
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devotion of a woman, who may be proud to call 
the “* Switzerland of America,” the wild mount- 
ain fastnesses of Liberty in East Tennessee, her 
home. 

The news brought by this noble woman led 
to an armed reconnoissance, which was sent out, 
under Captain Carter, in the direction of Co- 
lumbia. With only a small force he advanced 
toward the enemy. He, however, soon met a 
much larger force, by which he was quite over- 
whelmed. Captain Carter fell, mortally wound- 
ed. Reinforcements came to the succor of the 
overpowered patriots, and though they strug- 
gled with great bravery they were so entirely 
outnumbered that retreat became inevitable. | 
Whole volleys of musketry responded to their 
few rifle shots, and a park of artillery opened its 
murderous fire upon their thin ranks. Still, | 
without serious loss, they retreated with rapid 
march to join their patriot friends who were sta- 
tioned at Jamestown. Courier after courier was 


| check cavalry charges. 


| patriots and the bullets of the rebel foe. 


in the arduous work, with spade and pick, in 
throwing up intrenchments. Rifle-pits wer 
dug. A barricade of felled trees was made t 
Breast - works were 
thrown up, to stand between the bosoms of the 
On 
the night of the 3d the gallant two hundred took 
possession of these hurriedly-constructed works, 
to beat back a small army of more than as many 
thousands. 
** Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die." 


With not one word of murmuring, and with 
not one straggler, these heroic men }-lanted them- 
selves behind their frail redoubts to wait the on- 
coming surge of battle. All were prepared to 
meet, and with God’s aid were determined to re- 
pel, the charge from the foe, however numerous 
that foe might prove tobe. There was but little 


|sleep in that patriot encampment that night. 


dispatched to General Carter, imploring help. | The men, grasping their arms, lay down in the 


The report of the lady being thus confirmed, 


the pursuit of John Morgan and his band of | 
desperadoes was now commenced with great | 
vigor. 

The rebel general had the advantage of the | 
patriot forces by two days’ march. Morgan in- | 
fused his own tireless energies into his men. | 
Not allowing his troops to lose an hour, even | 
for plunder, he pushed rapidly forward toward 
Green River, one of the important tributaries of | 
the Ohio, which flows through the heart of the | 
State of Kentucky. The rebel raiders, in their 


sweep through the State, were largely augment- | 
ed by reckless adventurers, who, without any 
moral or political principles, were eager to join 
in any expedition which promised wild adven- 


ture and plunder. The cool, wary, crafty rebel 
chieftain, Basil Duke, aided the impetuous Mor- 
gan in the reckless enterprise. It was said that 
Duke furnished the thinking brain, and Mor- | 
gan the impetuous hand which guided and | 
nerved this lawless band, as it swept a tornado | 
path of destruction through three States. 

Colonel Orlando H. Moore was in command | 
of two hundred patriot troops stationed at Tebbs’s | 
Bend, on Green River. This was the only force 
to retard the advance of the rebels upon New | 
Market. On the 2d of July scouts brought in | 
the report that Morgan’s band was advancing in 
full force upon the Bend. Undaunted by the | 
vast superiority of the rebels in numbers, Colonel | 
Moore, as soon as he received the news, mounted 
his horse, and rode over the surrounding country 
to select his own battle-field. About two miles 
from his encampment he found a spot which 
suited him. The site chosen for the morrow’s 
battle was truly beautiful. It was a lawn of 
level ground, carpeted with velvety turf and 
thick with trees, which, without the slightest 
impediment of underbrush, were waving in all 
the luxuriance of June foliage—a spot which 
the silvery river 

“« Forsakes his course to fold as with an arm.” 
All night long the men relieved each other 


| for four hours. 


trenches, and thought of home, wife, children, 
and friends. Memory was busy with the days 
which had fled, while stern yet anxious thought 
dwelt upon the future of to-morrow. The next 
day was the Fourth of July. That thought alone 
helped to make them heroes. Who could tell 
how many, then and there, would be called to 
put on the martyr’s crown ? 

With the first rays of the morning sun came 
the first balls from the rifles of Morgan's sharp- 
shooters. Soon a shell came, with its hideous 
shriek, plump into the little redoubt, wounding 
two men. With this hint of what they mig! 


| expect, if obstinate, Morgan sent a flag of truce, 
| with Major Elliot, demanding an immediate sur- 


render of the entire force under Moore’s com- 
mand. Colonel Moore replied, ‘‘ Present my 


compliments to General Morgan, and say to him 
| £ : 


that this being the Fourth of July, I ca» not 
entertain the proposition.” Then turning to 
his men he said, ‘* Now rise up, take good aim, 
and pick off those gunners.” 

At those words the patriots opened a calm, 
deliberate, and deadly fire. The numerous 
trees and the intrenchments they had thrown up 
afforded them very efficient protection. Gradu- 
ally the little redoubt became nearly encircled 
by the rebels. Still no one thought of yielding. 


| Colonel Moo:e was every where, encouraging 


and inspiring his men with his own enthusiastic 
patriotism. The heroic band still loaded and 
fired with fatal precision, though 
** Cannon to the right of them, 
Cannon to the left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered.” 


No hand trembled. No heart faltered. For 
God and the Flag they fought and bled. The 
battle raged, with unabated fury on both sides, 
At last the enemy retreated, 
leaving his dead on the field. The rebel army, 


| thus checked and discomfited, relinquished the 


prey they had hoped to grasp, and by a circuit 
avoiding New Market continued their plunder- 
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ing raid. The conquerors, justly exultant over 
their chivalric achievement, with new zest cele- 
brated the Fourth of July. They were entitled 
‘o unusual joy, for they themselves had contrib- 
uted another triumph to the ever-memorable day. 

Meanwhile the patriot pursuers were not si- 
lent. On, on they rode, allowing themselves 
only a few hours’ rest atatime. At Bradfords- 
ville the command received the first reliable 
news of the raiders. Morgan had been detained 
by his fight at Tebbs’s Bend, and arrived at 
Lebanon only thirty hours in advance of the 
avenging patriots on his track. At Lebanon 
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the militia were rallied. They presented a brave 
but unavailing resistance to the determined 
raiders, who greatly outnumbered them. In 
their defeat three hundred were taken prison- 
ers. The barbaric rebels, who were all mount- 
ed, goaded these unhappy captives at the point 
of their sabres to run at the double-quick to 
Springfield, a distance of twelve miles. If any 
one, through exhaustion, lagged, he was forced 
on by sabre thrusts and menaces of death. One 
unfortunate young man found it impossible to 
keep up with his merciless captors. The wretch- 
es knocked him in the head, as a warning to 
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the rest, and left him in the middle of the road | 
to be trampled into a shapeless mass by the | 
hoofs of the thousands of horses which composed | 
their column. 

When they arrived at Springfield the prison- 
ers were paroled, after having been first robbed 
of every dollar. Their hats and coats were also 
taken from them and transferred to the persons 
of the ragged rebels. On the 6th of July the | 
rebels found themselves at Bargetown, only 
twenty-four hours after Morgan had left that 
place. Here General Hobson joined the na- 
tional troops, which were under Colonel Wol-| 
ford. He brought with him four brigades of 
Kentucky cavalry and two pieces of artillery. 
General Hobson, by virtue of his superior rank, 
now took command. The patriot troops, great- 
ly exhausted by the impetuous pursuit, encamp- 
ed for the night near Shepherdsville. The horses 
were about used up. They had been under the 
saddle for several days and nights, with scarcely 
an hour for rest. : 

Not having the intellectual stimulus which 
nerved both soul and arm of the patriot in the 
hot chase, horse-flesh could not stand that ex- 
hausting toil which the men bravely endured. 
The rebels at this point had robbed a mail train. 
With their sharp knives they slashed the mail- 
bags, and made quick work in examining for 
money every letter and package. The road was 
white with the wreck of these precious missives 
from loving hearts at home to loved ones far 
away. Some were full of cheering news of 
births and weddings. Some told the sad tale 
of grief and death—now the sunshine and now 
the shade. The hearts of the patriot soldiers 
beat in sympathy with the unknown writers. 
Little did they imagine that their carefully-pre- 
pared letters, filled with messages of love, were 
scattered along the Kentucky highway, or were 
used to light the camp-fires and the pipes of | 
both rebel and patriot soldiers. 

A night of rest was very refreshing to the 
wearied men and horses. But at the first bugle 
call in the morning every man sprang to his 
saddle, and again they pressed eagerly forward 
in the pursuit. Scouts reported Morgan on his 
way to Brandenburg, where he ihtended to cross 
the Ohio River into Indiana. . His plan, as de- 
clared by spies, was to pass through the rich 
southern counties of Indiana and Ohio, ravaging 
as he swiftly rode, and thus circling round into 
Virginia, where he hoped to join Lee, and with 
him to make a raid upon Washington. 

The patriot pursuers, both officers and men, 
resolved to indulge in no rest until this scheme 
was rendered abortive by the capture of the reb- 








el chief. The marauding band reached the Ohio | 
River successfully and exultantly. They seized | 
upon two steamers, with which they crossed the | 
stream. The torch was then applied to the} 
steamers, and they were burned to the water’s | 
edge. Just as the Union army reached the | 
river they saw the last of Morgan’s cavalry gal- | 
loping out of sight. The whole of the 9th of | 
July was occupied in crossing the river. At 
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night the troops went into camp to get strength 
for the long and arduous toil still before them. 

After entering Indiana the rebels soon gav« 
marked indications of the policy they intended 
to pursue in their invasion of the Free States 
Wherever they appeared horses were impressed: 
shops entered and robbed ; laces and ribbons wer 
stored away in capacious pockets for lady-love: 
at home; mills were burned, unless instant), 
ransomed by the payment of a thousand dollars 
And any man who ventured to offer resistanc« 
or remonstrance was sternly shot down upon th: 
spot. The demons of theft, murder, arson, brood- 
ed over the guerrilla band, and urged them t 
every conceivable excess. For one thing, how- 
ever, the rebels deserve credit—and that is for 
their uncompromising detestation of all North- 
ern secessionists. ‘They seemed to be taught by 
an unerring instinct that these men were th 
meanest of the mean, alike abhorrent to bot! 
God and man. An amusing incident is told 
of an interview with one of these crawling rep- 
tiles in Salem. 

After Morgan entered the town some of his 
men went to burn the bridges and water-tanks 
on the railroad. They captured on their way 
two men, one of whom was a Quaker. The 
broad-brimmed patriot urged that he, as a peace- 
able citizen attending only to his own business, 
ought not to be held as a prisoner of war. 

‘*But are you not hostile to the Confeder- 
acy ?” 

‘*Thee is right. I am.” 

‘* Well, you voted for Abraham Lincoln, did 
you not?” 

‘*Thee is right. I did vote for Abraham.” 

‘* Well, what are you ?” 

‘‘Thee may naturally suppose that I am a 
Union man. Can thee not let me go to m) 
home ?” 

‘*Yes, yes; go and take care of the old wo- 
man,” said the rebel, releasing the man, whose 


| brave and honest truthfulness won the respect 


of the foe. 

The other captive was not pleased with the 
speedy release of his comrade in misfortune. 
Turning to his captors with the ignoble and 
malicious spirit which has characterized all of 
his class, he said, hoping to ingratiate himself? 
with the rebels, 

‘*Look here! What did you let that fellow 
go for? He is a black abolitionist. Now J 
voted for Breckinr’dge. I have always been 
opposed to the war. I am opposed to fighting 
the South decidedly.” 

‘*You are?” replied the rebel, contemptu- 
ously. ‘* You are what they call about here a 
Copperhead, aren’t you ?” 

‘** Yes, yes,” replied the Copperhead, insinu- 
atingly. ‘‘That is what all my neighbors call 
me. They know that I am not with them.” 

**Come here, Dave!” shouted the rebel to 
one of his comrades. ‘‘ There is a Copperhead! 
Just look at him! Now, old man,” continued 
he, turning tc the wretch, ‘‘ where do you live ? 
We want what horses you have to spare. And 
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if you have any greenbacks just shell them out; 
that’s all!” 

Thus the traitor was righteously robbed. It 
surely was right that he should pay his share to 
support that cause which his heart espoused. 
At the little town of Vernon Colonel Lowe 
commanded two thousand militia, hastily as- 
sembled from the surrounding country. Morgan 
sent in a flag of truce, demanding the surrender 
fthetown. ‘*Come and take it,” was the in- 
trepid reply. Women and children were re- 
moved, and the intrepid Colonel made prepara- 
tions to defend the unfortified place with his raw 
recruits to the last possible extremity. This 
resolute show of fight put Morgan on his dis- 
cretion. He burned the bridges, and did all 
the damage he could outside of the place, but 
concluded not to risk an encounter which so se- 
riously threatened him with a repulse. 

On, on Morgan’s men rode through the coun- 


ties of Indiana, and the Union troops were eager | 


in the chase after them. The rebels had great- 
ly the advantage’ over those who were chasing 
them; for in every town the pursuers found the 
exhausted horses which the rebels had cast aside, 
providing themselves with every fresh steed upon 
which they could lay their hands. The bridges 
which spanned the streams wherever the rebels 
wished to cross were burned behind them, so that 
the patricts were compelled either to swim or 
ford the streams or to construct new bridges. 
On the night of the 13th of July General 
Hobson ordered his men into camp at Harrison, 
mn the boundary-line between Indiana and Ohio. 
His horses were thoroughly worn out, and the 
poor soldiers were in a condition not much bet- 
ter. For four days neither men nor horses had 
enjoyed a night’s rest, and had not even had the 
encouragement of a brush with the foe. That 
night all slept soundly ; and while the pursuing 
force were dreaming of home, the rebels rested 
for an hour near the thronged streets of the city 
of Cincinnati. Incredible as the statement may 
appear, it is positively asserted that the rebel 
chief, in disguise, entered the city, and, in com- 
pany with a traitor friend there, actually attend- 
ed a ball given by one of the ladies of the place. 
The eager pursuit of the patriots allowed the 
rebels to make but a short tarry in the vicinity 
of the Queen City. They were not strong enough 
to venture into its streets. Onward they press- 
ed, burning bridges, destroying railroads, and 
stealing all they could lay their hands upon. 
Thus they left their desolating track behind 
them as they rode through the rich counties of 
southern Qhio, unobstructed and unopposed, 
until they came to the little town of Jaspar, in 
Pike County. There the citizens collected, and, 
cutting down trees, built a barricade in the road. 
Morgan came up and contemptuously opened 
fire upon the little band of citizens, expecting 
to scatter them as dogs disperse the flock. But 
though these citizens were outnumbered nearly 
ten to one, they fought bravely from behind 
their intrenchments. The rebels, in their un- 
availing assault, were thus detained four precious 
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hours. In the mean time their pursuers were 
gaining upon them. 
It is difficult to realize, in our own quiet 
| homes, the intense anxiety, and often terror, 
| which filled the hearts of the quiet farmers in 
southern Ohio when the tidings came, ‘* Morgan 
| is coming, and we are in his path!” We must 
| draw upon our imaginations for a picture of the 
| scene in Jaspar. Physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
| men, laborers, all joined the bold yeomanry in 
| the effort to repel the invader. And this strange- 
| ly-mixed crowd, drawn thus suddenly from their 
| firesides, fought bravely and successfully with 
| the rebel raiders. They taught the rebels a 
| lesson of the courage of the Hoosiers which they 
did not soon forget. The rebels by this brave 
resistance were compelled, after the loss of sev- 
eral hours, to abandon their path through the 
town, and by a circuitous route to press on their 
way. 

Again at. Jackson the backwoodsmen fought 
the raiders ; and again, by this timely check, the 
pursuers gained two hours upon the rebel band. 
The chase now became intensely exciting. The 
| country is level, intersected by numerous little 
| streams, all fordable at this season of the year— 


thus affording no obstruction to the march, but 
jadding greatly to the beauty of the landscape. 
| The weather throughout the whole pursuit had 
| been delightful. A cloudless sky, an invigor- 
| ating atmosphere, plenty of food for man and 
forage for horses, kept up the spirits of the pur- 
suers, and fitted them for a contest with Mor- 
gan, if they could only get near enough to strike 
him. 

As the patriots pressed impetuously along the 
track of their flying foes they could almost hear, 
in advance of them, the tramp of their horses’ 
hoofs, with the mingled din of fife and tramp 
and drum. It was evidently Morgan’s plan to 
advance directly upon Chester, and from there 
to cross the river into Virginia. He would thus 
escape his vengeful pursuers, who were now very 
uncomfortably near to him. The raiders began 
to give indications of alarm. General Hobson 
was close in their rear. General Judah, who 
had left Portsmouth on the 16th, was vigilantly 
keeping himself between the rebels and the river 
to cut off their escape by crossing the stream. 
Almost abreast, the two bands of Generals Judah 
and Morgan, by parallel roads, rushed along 
their race-course. The shores of the beautiful 
banks of the Ohio echoed to the tramp of these 
warrior horsemen. But no effort was made by 
either party to bring on an engagement. The 
patriot officers knew that the rebel force was not 
in one compact mass, but scattered over many 
miles of country, and they wished to bag the 
whole game at once. Morgan, now eager only 
for escape, wished to avoid a battle, because his 
supply of powder was very low. General Hob- 
son was too near his heels to admit of his tarry- 
ing in the towns he passed through long enough 
|to replenish from: the powder-houses his ex- 
hausted caissons. 





Many of the rebels, from sheer exhaustion, 
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were utterly unable to keep up with the march, | 


and, straggling behind, were picked up by the 
patriots. These reported that the rebels were 
in excellent spirits; that they were confident 
that they would continue their raid successfully 


until they entered Virginia, and that then they | 


would, aided by General Lee, make a brilliant 
march upon Washington. 
ish no doubt that they would be able to outwit 
Generals Hobson and Judah, and triumphantly 
effect their passage across the Ohio. But 
“The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 

The Union generals were not outwitted. And 
the well-fought battle of Buffington Island, 
which soon ensued, was a great obstacle to the 
fulfillment of the career Morgan had marked out 
for himself. Buffington island is situated in 
the Ohio River, about thirty miles above Pome- 
roy. It was selected by the rebels as the point 
for crossing into Virginia. The reason of this 
choice was that there are large shoals or sand- 
bars in the river near the island, so that it would 
be comparatively easy to cross by fording. The 
whole body of rebels under Generals Dick and 
John Morgan, with Basil Duke, who, as we have 
said, was regarded as the brain of the enterprise, 
marched with the speed which anxiety now gave 
the leaders from Vinton toward Buffington. 
They reached the Ohio shore, opposite the isl- 
and, about 2 o’clock Sunday morning on the 
19th of July. 

The people of Marietta, quite an important 
town a few miles further up the river, heard of 
the march of Morgan toward Buffington. The 
town was thrown into intense excitement. Mer- 
chants and clerks, gentlemen and laborers, were 
all eager to bear a hand in the chastisement of 
the audacious raiders. Captain Wood of the 
18th regulars had been stationed at Marietta as 
a recruiting officer. He was persuaded by the 
eager citizens to take the command and lead 
them to the fray. At one hour's notice these 
heroic men started from their homes for the field 
of deadly battle and of blood. Their only uni- 
form was the halo of patriotism with which each 
one was enveloped. Their arms were such as 
they could most readily grasp. 

The party from Marietta reached Buffington 
on Saturday afternoon. Rumors of Morgan’s 
near approach increased every moment. Cap- 
tain Wood found here a steamer aground, loaded 
with flour and with but two men on board. 
The rest of the crew had left. The steamer 
and its cargo would have been a precious prize 
for the rebels. Captain Wood seized the steam- 
er, threw enough flour over to lighten her, got 
up the steam, and ran her out of the range of 
Morgan’s guns. 

The river road, along which Morgan came, 
runs very close along the banks of the stream. 
On this same road General Hobson’s command 
were now in close and eager pursuit, but a few 
hours behind. About two miles back from the 
shore there is a long low range of hills over 
which there is a road leading to the river near 


They seemed to cher- | 
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the island. About three hundred yards above 


this road there was a private road, leading into 
some large corn-fields and separated from the 
public mountain road only by a large wheat 
field. 

The rebels encamped in the corn-field on 
their arrival at this point opposite the island 
After a few hours of rest they were all ready to 
accept the wager of battle with the Union troops, 
who they knew were pursuing them. The rebels 


| had planted their artillery on a swell of land 


which commanded the road over the hills along 
which General Judah’s troops were advancing 
During the night this patriot force had been 
pressing along as with tireless sinews. About 
dawn Sabbath morning they came abreast of the 
corn-field where the rebels were encamped. A 
heavy river fog intercepted the view. The men 
could scarcely see a rod before them. The pa- 
triot troops were first made aware of the pres- 
ence of the enemy by the whistling of Minié and 
pistol balls over their heads. The road was 
narrow, with fences on both sides, and an im 
penetrable vapor veiled every thing from view. 

The Union troops, undismayed by the sudden 
assault, returned shot for shot. But when Mor- 
gan opened fire with his artillery the bursting 
shells threatened great slaughter, and General 
Judah ordered the bugle to sound a retreat. 
Just as the trumpet peal gave its unwelcome 
voice the sun declared himself on the side of 
liberty and suddenly dispersed the fog. The 
patriot troops were thus enabled to get the artil- 
lery of their command into line. The banner 
of our country was unfurled to catch the fresh 
morning breeze as it came down the Ohio, an 
to gleam in the first rays of sunshine which came 
bursting through the clouds. 

Exhilarated by the enthusiasm of the moment. 
the order to retreat was recalled, and instead of 
it the bugle sounded the inspiriting order to 
‘*charge the enemy.” With loud cheers the 
patriots rushed upon the solid battalions of the 
foe. The fight was desperate. Many prisoners 
were taken on both sides. In the furious charge 
made by the patriots death reaped a large har- 
vest from the rebel ranks. 

At this time Captain John C. Grafton, of 
General Judah’s staff, was taken prisoner. His 
captor, a rebel cavalryman, with the savagery 
which often characterized the rebels, leveled hi 
pistol to shoot him after his captive had sur- 
rendered and dismounted. To spring upon the 
perfidious wretch, tear him from his horse and 
dispatch him with a pistol-shot, was the work of 
but a moment. The assassin now lay dead at 
his feet and Captain Grafton was free—but on 
foot, and almost alone in the midst of the ene- 
my. Glancing around through the smoke anc 
the tumult of battle, his practiced eye spied : 
place where the rebel force was weak. With 
the sword of his fallen foe in his hand he fought 
his way through the shattered line, reached the 
shore of the Ohio, and hailing the gun-boat 
Morse, which had come up from Portsmouth. 
swam out into the stream and was received on 
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board. Then, by his knowledge of the position 


of the enemy, he directed the fire of the steam- | 


er’s guns, and thus aided essentially in the dis- 
comfiture of the rebels. 

As soon as the news of Morgan’s advance to 
Buffington Island had reached Portsmouth the 
Morse, under Lieutenant-Commander Fitch, 
was towed up stream by the Jmperial, and ar- 


rived just in time to take Captain Grafton on | 
board and to render its efficient aid in the | 


brilliant victory. At the moment when Gen- 


Fifth Indiana Cavalry, with only fifty men, 
came down by a lane behind the corn-field and 
gallantly charged two regiments of the enemy. 


On, on without a pause the heroic little band | 


spurred their horses into the thickest ranks of 
the foe. Under iron hoofs they trampled the 
Stars and Bars of the rebel rangers. With 
every stroke of their sabres and every shot from 


their pistols death claimed a victim. Blood | 
crimsoned the ground, Horses in the death-| 


agony emitted their appalling shriek. The 
stillness of the Sabbath was broken by groans 
and prayers and curses and cheers. Shell after 
shell came screaming into the rebel ranks, guid- 
ed on their deadly mission by the cool unerring 
skill of Captain Grafton. 

About this time the steamer Alleghany Belle 


arrived at the battle-ground. Her single gun | 
inflicted exemplary chastisement upon the reb- 
els. The hero of this gun was Nathaniel Pep- | 


per, a bey only eighteen years of age, the son 
of Captain Pepper of the Alice Dean. This boy, 
his face flushed with excitement and his lips 
firmly set in manly resolve and his eyes beam- 
ing with patriotic fire, sent death to the rebels 
with every shot he fired. 

The battle raged until nearly noon. Then 
the raiders, completely routed, fled in utter con- 
fusion. Some, in their bewilderment and ter- 
ror, ran directly along the road where the forces 
of General Hobson were advancing. Thus the 
patriot troops, who had followed more than a 
hundred miles just in the rear of the guerrilla 
band, took about a thousand prisoners. The 
rebels, in their flight, left all their artillery on 
the field, which, with the spoils of their camp, 
fell into the hands of the victors. Books, sta- 
tionery, cutlery, women’s garments, hoops, hats, 
caps, and bonnets were strewed in profusion 
through the rebel camp, together with many 
jaded, half-starved mules and horses scarcely 
worth capturing. 

The patriot Colonel G. S. Warner, of the 
Eighth Michigan cavalry, in his official report, 
says: “‘ During the long tedious march of five 
hundred and seventy-three miles, which took six- 
teen days, and that with short rations, they [his 
command] have endured it, as Michigan soldiers 
through this war have done, without complaint. 
With cheerfulness and alacrity have my orders 
been responded to by both officers and men. I 
was obliged to leave several along the line of 
march, either sick or worn out—some on ac- 





count of their horses giving out, with no fresh 
ones to be procured at the time. Our arms, 
the Spencer rifle, proved as before a terror to 
the rebels, ‘They thought us in much stronger 
force than we were, when each man could pour 
seven shots into them so rapidly. ‘This is the 
first instance during the war, I think, where 
the proportion of killed was greater than the 
wounded. As far as reports come in, at least 
three killed to one wounded, and this fact i: 


| owing to the terrible execution of our rifles.” 
eral Judah’s command charged the enemy in | 
front from the road, Lieutenant O'Neil, of the | 


Captain Ward, with his Marietta volunteers. 
took charge of the prisoners. Fifteen hundred 
privates, about one hundred minor officers, and 
Basil Duke were included in the number. John 
Morgan, with about five hundred of his band es 
caped. After resting for a few hours, to re 


| fresh the exhausted patriot troops and their 


horses, the pursuit was again vigorously re- 
sumed. A few moments after the feeble resi- 
due of the rebels had disappeared, in their clat- 
tering flight, the patriot General Shackleford 
arrived with his command. His brigade was 
comparatively fresh. They therefore started 
immediately in pursuit of the fagitive guerrilla 
chief. Morgan fled rapidly from the scene of 
his disaster, and, unincum}ered with baggage ot 
any kind, turned his horses heads inland, in- 
tending, so spies reported, to make a detow 
through Muskingum and Guernsey counties, 
then back to the river, crossing at whatevei 
point he could back into Virginia. 

As the rebel band neared Athens County the 
farmers grew intenseiy excited with patriotic fer- 
vor,and resolved that if they could arm but two 
hundred men they would fight the lawless free- 
booter. Every road along which the gang were 
to pass was obstructed as much as possible by 
the farmers felling trees and destroying bridges. 
At every impromptu barricade the rebels wer 
stopped at least for an hour. Aged men and 
young boys rallied for the work. Women min- 
istered with eager hands to the wants of the 
patriots. Refreshments were always ready, and 
no man fainted for want of food or encourage- 
ment. 

Morgan rode as rapidly as possible through 
Morgan County with General Shackleford close 
at his heels. On the 24th of July the Union 
forces chased Morgan {fifty miles, when the guer- 
rilla chief, finding Colonel Wolford, with the 
Forty-fifth Ohio Regiment on one side, and Gen- 
eral Shackleford on the other, turned again lik« 


the stag at bay, desperately to give fight. For 


one hour a fierce battle raged. ‘The rebels, how- 
ever, steadily worsted and hotly pressed, re- 
treated to a very high bluff near M‘Connells- 
ville. 

General Shackleford sent a flag of true de- 
manding the unconditional surrender of Mor- 
gan and his command. A personal interview 
was held between General Shackleford and the 
rebel Colonel Coleman. The rebels asked an 
hour for deliberation. General Shackleford 
granted them forty-five minutes. There were 
but three alternatives now left for the maraud- 
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ers. They must either fight their way through | force was increased to over four hundred men. 
a triumphant and superior force or plunge down | Fear lent them wings, and tliey fled rapidly in 
a precipice to meet certain disorder, rout, and | the direction of Zanesville. Every step of the 
ruin, or to give themselves up unconditional cap- | retreat was, however, rendered difficult by the 
tives. Colonel Coleman surrendered the com- | constant attacks of the yeomanry of the coun- 
mand. It was then found that the crafty, | try. General Shackleford pressed hard after the 
treacherous Morgan had employed the forty-five freebooters, resolved that they should not escape 
minutes in stealing away through a by-path with | himagain. Scarcely once drawing rein or stop- 
about two hundred of his men. The prisoners | ping a moment to rest the rebel gang was chased 
taken by General Shackleford were sent to Zanes- | through Guernsey and Harrison counties into 
ville and the pursuit was instantly resumed. | Jefferson County. Like the driven stag in his 

Quite a number of stragglers joined Morgan, | last extremity Morgan rushed for the river. 
and in the course of three days his retreating | At last again he came to bay. 





BY THE AP 





At Sabinesyille news of the advance of the | 
reckless raiders created a perfect panic. Wo- | 
men and children were sent into the country for 
protection. Houses and stores were locked and | 
barred, and brave men prepared to fight. <A 
regiment of Pennsylvania infantry was posted | 
along some rising ground which commanded the 
road approaching the town, and along which 
road Morgan must pass. In a few moments 
after these arrangements were concluded the | 
rebels, on their jaded horses, made their appear- | 
ance. They halted and gazed appalled upon | 
the formidable preparations which had been 
made to receive them. Conscious of their ina- 
bility to pass such a barrier, they turned their 
horses’ heads in another direction. But sud- 
denly, before they could advance a single step, 
Major Way, leading two hundred and fifty men 
from the Ninth Michigan cavalry, with gleam- 
ing sabres dashed in among them, cutting right 
and left. 

The rebels, exhausted in all their physical en- 
ergies, and with hopes discouraged by their long 
and unsuccessful march, in a general panic lost 
all presence of mind, threw down their arms, and 
wildly cried for mercy. Morgan was in a buggy 
drawn by two white horses. He lashed them 
furiously, hoping to escape. But Major Way, 
on his fleet horse, overhauled hiffn and seized 
the reins. Morgan sprang out of the buggy on 
the opposite side, and catching a riderless horse, 
spurred him to his utmost speed. A few of his 
men followed him. In the buggy were found 
Morgan’s rations, consisting of a loaf of bread, 
two hard boiled eggs, and a bottle of whisky. 

The desperate rebel chief meeting three citi- 
zens of Sabinesville on the road, compelled them, 
with pistols at their heads, to act as guides, and 
continued his frantic flight toward New Lisbon. 
Forced service is very unreliable. One of the 
conscripted guides seized upon a favorable mo- 
ment to plunge into one of the by-paths and 
escape. Riding back he disclosed to General 
Shackleford the route the guerrillas had taken. 
The General made his dispositions very carefully 
to prevent the pussible escape of his foe. A few 
companies of militia were ordered to advance 
from Lisbon on tie north. A small force from 
Wellesville guarded the roads onthe east. Gen- 
eral Shackleford, with his command, followed 
in the rear of the fugitives. 

About two o’clock ir the afternoon of July 
26, Morgan found himself in the vicinity of 
West Point, a little village about half-way be- 
tween New Lisbon and Wellesville. The rebels 
here realized that they were entirely surrounded. 
There was no possibility of escape. To fight 
was only death for all. Under these circum- 
stances Morgan, with the remainder of his gang, 
unconditionally surrendered. The reckless chief 
seemed to regard his bloody raid, along whose | 
path he had strewed the bodies of his lifeless | 
men, merely in the light of a spirited joke. He | 
seemed quite unconcerned and jovial, notwith- | 
standing the death, dispersion, or captivity of 
his whole band of two thousand five hundred | 
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men. For several days the hills and forests 
around were filled with armed men, searching 
for and picking up the fugitives. 

These poor deluded victims of the rebellion 
seemed very much dejected. Most of them 
were ragged, dirty, and in the extreme of ex- 
haustion. ‘They were generally attired in the 
citizens’ garments which they had stolen on 
their raid; but these, by hard usage, were most- 
ly bespattered with mud and torn to shreds. 
General Shackleford’s command had good rea- 
son to be very exultant over their victory. The 
exciting chase in which they had engaged had 
lasted for a month, and had led them over more 
than a thousand miles of territory. By day 
and by night they had followed the guerrilla 
band. With little rest and many hardships the 
pursuit had continued from day to day till it was 
thus crowned, at last, with the most signal and 
glorious success. 


(The very great difficulty, and, in some cases, impossi- 
bility, of obtaining perfectly accurate accounts of the mi- 
nute details of the movements of our armies is hardly re- 
alized by any one who has not made the attempt. Even 
official reports often vary materially. 

We make this statement in apology for an unintention- 
al error in the April number of the Magazine. The com 
mander of the Fort De Russy Expedition was stated to be 
General Franklin. It should have been General A. J. 
Smith, who has so nobly earned many laurels in this 
eventful conflict. 

The writer of these articles is greatly obliged to any 
one who will apprise him of any like errors by addressing 
him at New Haven, Conn. Joun §. C. Annort.} 





BY THE APPLE-TREE. 


T was not anger that changed him of late ; 
It was not diffidence made him shy ; 
Yon branch that has blossomed above the gate 

Could guess the riddle—and so can I. 


What does it mean when the bold eyes fall, 
And the ready tongue at its merriest trips ? 
What potent influence holds in thrall 
The eager heart and the burning lips? 


Ah me! to falter before a girl 

Whose shy lids never would let you know 
(Save for the lashes’ willful curl) 

The pansy-purple asleep below. 


Nothing to frighten a man away— 
Only a cheek like a strawberry-bed ; 
Only a ringlet’s gold astray, 
And a mouth like a baby’s, dewy-red. 


Ah, baby-mouth, with your dimpled bloom! 
If but yon blossomy apple-bough 

Could whisper a secret learned in the gloom, 
That deepens its blushes even now. 


No need, for the secret at last is known: 
Yet so, I fancy, it might not be 

Had he not met her, by chance, alone, 
There in the lane, by the apple-tree, 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


HILIP HENRY SHERIDAN must always | 


be looked upon as one of the miracles of 
war—not so much from the result as the man- 
ner of his achievements. If he were neither a 
great strategist, like Sherman, nor a great tac- 
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tician, like Thomas, nor both, like Grant, h« 
would still be a successful leader, We havc 
seen in former articles that the Lieutenant- 
General is, as a military leader, complete ir 
himself, possessing all the attributes of general- 
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ship; while Sherman, embodying nervous in- 

tellectual force, and Thomas, representing phys- 

ical power, are constituted by nature, as well as 

by the choice of Grant, to be his chief subordi- 

nate commanders. Sheridan, in character, is 

like neither of the others, but is an original 

genius, and a leader not unworthy to rank 

with Sherman and Thomas, or to hold posi- 

tion as the third subordinate commander of 

General Grant. He may be said to be an In-| 
spiration rather than a General, accomplishing | 
his work as much, not to say more, by the in- | 
spiring force of his courage and example as by | 
the rules of war. He supplies to the army the | 
passion and fire which is smothered in Grant | 
and Thomas, and imperfectly developed in Sher- 
man. He renders an army invincible more by | 
the impartation to it of his own courage and | 
fire than by any system of organization; and | 
appears to accomplish by this imparted enthusi- | 
asm all that results under the leadership of the | 
others from discipline. When the historian | 
sums up his character, with all the facts now 
hidden laid profusely before him, he will hardly 
rank Sheridan with those who have carefully 
and wisely planned. He belongs rather to that 
class of our officers whose strong arms have bold- 
ly and brilliantly executed, and who have won 
the distinctive classification of ‘ fifhting gener- 
als.” The writer can find among all his recol- 
lections of Sheridan’s career no development of 
any brilliant strategic ability, while in every bat- | 
tle in which he has been prominently engaged 
he has given brilliant examples of his cour- 
age, vigor, and skill, and as a quick, dashing, 
stubborn fighter. Stone River, Chickamauga, | 
Chattanooga, Cedar Run, and Five Forks are 

examples which illustrate the position which is 

taken in representing Sheridan as a representa- 

tive * fighting general.” It is in the light of the 

more familiar scenes of Cedar Run and Five | 
Forks that the public have formed their idea 
of Sheridan, without knowing that in the other 
battles named he has displayed the same char- 
acteristics, while his entire career in private and 
public has shown him to be impetuous, passion- 
ate, bold, and stubborn. He was born a bel-| 
ligerent. His natural element is amidst the | 
smoke, his natural position in the front line of | 
battle. He fights vigorously and roughly, and 

when the tide of battle flows and ebbs most 

doubtingly he holds on most grimly. In pri- 

vate life his great energy is a little curt, and his | 
fiery temper a little too quick, but his abrupt- | 
ness and belligerency are too honest and natnu- | 
ral to excite condemnation; while his manner, 
when not excited or opposed, is distinguished 
by great courtesy, modesty, and pleasantry. A 
sketch of his life which, while illustrating these 
qualities and characteristics, gives an insight 
into his early career, will not be without inter- 
est. 

Sheridan is descended from the same class of 
the north of Ireland emigrants which produced 
Andrew Jackson and Andrew Johnson. His 
parents, having settled on their arrival in this 


country in a more populous, thriving, educated, 
and free district, Ohio, were enabled to offer their 
son better educational advantages than were 
those of Jackson and Johnson, who had settled 
in the less civilized district of North Carolina ; 
and hence young Sheridan became possessed of 
a good common school education in his native 
place, Perry County, Ohio, where he was born 
in 1831. From fourteen to fifteen he is remem- 
bered as a quick but careless student and rather 
wild and belligerent youth, fond of a frolic and 
a trick, sometimes thoughtless in wounding the 
feelings of others, but quick to generously heal 
when in fault? The necessities of his family 
early forced him to manual labor, and his 
seventeenth year beheld him employed in the 
town of Zanesville, Ohio, in driving a water- 
cart, and in sprinkling the dusty streets of that 
old town. Before the year was finished, how- 
ever, he resigned this ‘‘command” to enter 


| West Point, having been unexpectedly appoint- 


ed a cadet to that institution through the rec- 


|ommendation of the then Congressman of the 


district. The characteristics Which had dis- 
tinguished him at the humble school in his na- 


| tive town soon made him noted at West Point 


as the “‘ best-natured and most belligerent ca- 
det” in the Academy. He has often declared 
since his late successes that he had passed 
through West Point only by the “skin of his 
teeth.” In fact his belligerent disposition re- 
tarded his advancement in youth and as a cadet 
as much as it has since advanced him. He 


| fought so much at West Point, was so unruly 


and ‘‘so full of deviltry,” that, despite his fine 
scholarly attainments, he graduated so low down 
in his class that he could only be commissioned 
in the lowest arm of the service. He required 
at the time of his graduation only “five points” 
more to his number of “ black marks” to ex- 
clude him from the honors of graduation; and 
if he had not toward the close of the session, by 
skillful management and unusual control over 
his quick temper, won the good opinion of one 


| or two of his tutors the future Major-General 


would have been forced to leave the Academy 
as he had entered it instead of Second Lieuten- 
ant of Infantry by Brevet. One of his instruct- 
ors, who had admired his generous character, 
employed the argument that a belligerent tem- 
perament was not a fault in a soldier, and this 
is said to have secured him the needed approval 
of the West Point staff of instructors and the 
honors of graduation. The argument was too 
powerful to be resisted by educated soldiers, 
and Sheridan was consequently sent forth fully 
authorized to be as great a belligerent in time 


| of war as he desired. 


Eight years of almost profound peace followed 
his graduation, and little opportunity was of- 
fered for advancement. In May and June, 1855, 
Lieutenant Sheridan was in command of Fort 
Wood, New York Harbor, but in the July fol- 
lowing he was ordered to San Francisco in 
charge of a body of recruits. On arriving there 
he was detailed to command an escort of cavalry 
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intended for the protection and assistance of 
Lieutenant Williamson and the party engaged 
in the survey of the proposed branch of the 
Pacific Railroad from San Francisco to Colum- 
bia River, Oregon. An opportunity offering 
soon after for a fight Sheridan succeeded in get- 
ting himself detached from this command and 
ordered to join a battalion of dragoons unde: 
Major Raine, of the Fourth Infantry, then on 
an expedition against the Yakima Indians. In 
this expedition he distinguished himself by gal- 
lantry at the ‘‘ Battle of the Cascades,” of the 
Columbia River (April 28, 1856). Although 
his action on the occasion is not described, it is 
not difficult to imagine it as of the same char- 
acter as the later deeds of daring which have 
distinguished him. He was rewarded for his 
gallancry by being placed in command of the In- 
dian Reservation of the Coast Range. Here he 
was engaged for a year in keeping the Conquillo 


Indians on Yakima Bay in proper subjection, | 
and in building the military post and fort at | 


Yamhill. 

From this distant post he was recalled in 
1861 to find himself promoted, by the resigna- 
tion of large numbers of the Southern officers 
of the army, to 2 captaincy in what was then 
Sherman’s regiment, the Thirteenth Infantry. 


He was ordered to join his regiment at Jef- | 


ferson Barracks, and thus became attached to 
the Trans-Mississippi or Army of the Southwest, 
in which he saw his first service in the present 
war. Although this army had gone through a 
campaign under Lyon, and the preparations for 
another under Frémont, and was then under 
command of Halleck, it was so far from being 
organized that Sheridan could find no active 
duty, and was placed upon a military commission 
to inquire into certain alleged irregularities of 
the Frémont administration of Missouri affairs. 
About the time that Curtis, who had assumed 
command of the troops in the field, was ready to 
begin an active campaign Sheridan was ap- 
pointed Acting Chief Quarter-master, with which 
the duties of Commissary were at that time 
blended. He was out of place, and his success 
as a quarter-master was very indifferent indeed. 
He used to laugh and say, many months after, 
when located at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, that 
providing ‘‘hard tack and sow- belly” wasn't 
in his line, and was very fond of relating, in con- 
nection with the remark, his first experience in 
restricting the contraband traffic in salt with the 
rebels. 

As Chief Quarter-master it was his duty to take 
such steps as would not only provide for his own 
troops but deprive the rebels of contraband sup- 
plies. Hearing that Price, then at Springfield, 
was suffering for salt, he employed every means 
to stop the export of that article beyond our 
lines; and, congratulating himself on his suc- 


cess, used often to say, with a chuckle, that ‘the | 


rebels were actually starving for salt.” When 
the advance of the army took place, and Price 
was hastily driven out of Springfield, the only 
article left behind was, much to Sheridan’s dis- 


gust, an immense quantity of salt. He ever aft. 
erward professed himself disgusted with his quar- 
ter-mastership, and fortunately soon after got 
himself under arrest and sent to the rear. 
Officers generally look upon arrests as mis- 
fortunes. Sheridan's arrest was the turning- 
point in his fortunes, since it placed him, after a 
brief delay, on the staff of a rising Major-General 
and in the line of promotion. The cireum- 
stances of his arrest are not without interest, as 
showing one or two of his characteristics. Like 
many regular officers of the army, as organized 
in 1862, Sheridan was in favor of carrying on 
the war by striking hard blows at the organized 
armies of the rebels, and generously protecting 
the people who, while remaining at home under 
United States protection, furnished the men and 
material to the rebels. He has overcome this 
too delicate and nice consideration for the in- 
terests of rebel aiders and abettors, and, like the 
country, has been educated by war in the belief 
that treason is to be fought with fire. Feeling 
thus during the Pea Ridge campaign, and being 
a great stickler for military regularity and rou- 
tine, Sheridan was particularly disgusted with 


| the ravages committed by the regiment of Kan- 


sas Jay-Hawkers, and used often to denounce 
them in unmeasured terms. He was so much 
embittered against the regiment and opposed 
to their style of warfare, that, when General 
Blunt ordered him to impress a large amount 
of provender from the citizens, he replied in any 
thing but decorous terms, declining to execute 
the order, and intimated in conclusion that 
‘* He'd be damned if he was a Jay-Hawker.” 
Blunt, of course, relieved him. Sheridan re- 
ported to Halleck. The letter was forwarded 
as evidence against him, and fell into Halleck’s 
hands. That officer, having a just appreciation 
of a good joke, laughed heartily over the letter ; 
and, sharing Sheridan’s prejudices against ‘‘ Jay- 
Hawking’ and ‘‘bummers,” he caused the charges 
to be withdrawn, and in May, 1862, ordered 
him to duty on his own staff as Acting Chief 
Quarter-master. 

Halleck was then before Corinth, and thither 
Sheridan repaired to find himself suddenly and 
unexpectedly transferred from the regular to the 
volunteer service, as Colonel of the Second 
Michigan cavalry. Halleck had, with that wise 
appreciation which he has displayed in organiz- 
ing the United States armies, noticed Sheridan’s 
qualities, and placed him in the branch of the 
service for which he was best qualified. But 
even Halleck did not fully appreciate the ad- 
mirable qualities of his young protégé, and fail- 
ed, when intrusted shortly after with the absolute 
organization of the armies, to advance him to 
the position for which the quicker appreciation 
of Grant subsequently singled him out after ob- 
serving his conduct in one battle only. 

His promotion to Colonel aroused the ambi- 
tion of Sheridan, who had before modestly hoped 
to eventually become a Major. He now had 
opportunities to distinguish himself, and imme- 
diately went to work to improve the opportunity, 
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determined to win rank and fame before the | hein that Seinen: while Sheridan, attacking 
close of the war, which having now changed its | from the front, succeeded in defeating the reb- 
character also gave promise of being long and | els and driving them from the field in confusion. 


adventurous, and full of occasions for one in his | 


arm of the service. 


His regiment was brigaded with that of Col- | 
onel Elliott, who as the ranking officer became | 


brigade commander, and under his leadership 
Sheridan made his first campaign. It was the 
famous raid around Corinth and upon Beaure- 
gard’s communications at Boonesville, which was 
noted at the time as one of the first and most 
successful adventures of our then rapidly im- 
proving cavalry, and won for its leader a repu- 
tation for dash that the loyal press, with very 
bad taste, continually compared to the daring of 
Stuart and Morgan in their bloodless raids 
against weak outposts and unguarded rear-lines. 
This irregular warfare of the rebel cavalry had 
not up to that time partaken of the bloody char- 
acter which has since been given the cavalry 
encounters of the war; and Sheridan was one 
of the first to expose the fallibility and weak- 
ness of the boasted rebel cavalry when vigorously 
opposed. 

The opportunity was offered him in July, 
1252, at Boonesville, by an old class-mate at 
West Point, and one who subsequently won, 
under Bragg and Forrest, a character for bel- 
ligerency similar to that now enjoyed by Sheri- 
dan. The rebel J. H. Chalmers has at all 
times been as ready to fight as Sheridan; but 
he has neither the perseverance nor personal 
daring of Sheridan. His complete readiness to 
fight was evinced to Sheridan’s satisfaction on 
the occasion alluded to, and Sheridan’s supe- 
rior endurance and enterprise were made ap- 
parent to the rebel at the same time. This en- 
gagement, although of a minor character, served 
to illustrate his characteristics as a quick, dash- 
ing, stubborn fighter, as more brilliantly devel- 
oped in Sheridan at the more important engage- 
ments already alluded to in this connection. 
Chalmers attacked his single regiment with a 
whole brigade of cavalry, evidently expecting lit- 
tle resistance. Sheridan was not required, by the 
importance of the post he commanded nor the 
position of the army whose front he covered, to 
hold his ground, and could have with propriety 
declined battle, and fallen back on the infantry 
line; but it was not in the heart of the “ bel- 
ligerent cadet” to slight his old class-mate by 





It was this success which made Sheridan a 
Brigadier-General. It has always been an un- 
fortunate feature of our army organization that 
there is no provision for the promotion of the 
deserving in the branch of the service in which 
they have won distinction, and for which they 
have evinced high qualifications. A colonel of 
cavalry shows himself eminently deserving of 
promotion by his services in that branch, and 
he is promoted to be brigadier-general of in- 
Santry, and not only taken from the line of the 
service for which he is best fitted, but, though 
promoted in rank, is sent to command an infe- 
rior arm of the service. By this fault of organ- 
ization not only does the army lose the service 
of the person thus promoted out of his sphere, 
but often the promotion becomes the ruin of the 
recipient, who may be totally unfitted for this 
new line of duty. There are numerous exam- 
ples of this. Among several of these failures, 
which have resulted from this cause, the writer 
can recall that of a captain of artillery who 
gained a great reputation for his successful 
handling of a number of massed batteries, and 
who was promoted to be a brigadier- general 
of infantry, to utterly fail and throw away his 
young life in his chagrin and desperation. A 
young staff-officer, who had graduated at the 
head of his class, and who had distinguished 
himself as an engineer, was promoted rapidly 
from captain to corps commander, to find him- 
self totally unfitted for such duty, and in time 
to waste, by his inadaptation to infantry and a 
lack of decision, the rich fruits of a successful 
strategic march. 

Sheridan’s fate was not exactly the reverse 
of this; but when taken from the cavalry, for 
which he was eminently fitted, and made Briga- 
dier-General of infantry, his success at first was 
not encouraging. He was placed in command 
in Kentucky of a division of raw troops, for the 
organization of which he was not so well fitted 
as for fighting them. The command was under 
General Nelson. Shortly afterward Nelson was 
killed, and the reorganization of his army and 
its incorporation with that of General Buell 
placed Sheridan in command of a ae of 
partly disciplined and veteran troops. A short 
time subsequently the army was again reorgan- 


refusing to meet him—nor, indeed, to decline | ized by Rosecrans, and Sheridan was given a 
an invitation to battle from any gentleman. He | division and assigned to the corps of General A. 
drew up his regiment in line, and received the | M‘D.M‘Cook. Sheridan’s Division suffered dis- 
attack in handsome style. Chalmers’s first re- | aster at Stone River and Chickamauga. But 
pulse taught him that he shonld have to proceed | amidst that disaster and defeat the fighting qual- 
with his attack more systematically, and he | ities of the ‘little cadet” found illustrations as 
brought up his line foi a more regular and gen-| brilliant but not so familiar as that of Cedar 
eral assault. ‘While he was thus engaged Sher-| Creek. . 

idan, with perhaps more enterprise than sound| Stone River was a battle in which the endar- 
discretion, in view of the insignificance of the | ance of the soldiers rather than the generalship 
stake for which he contended, sent a detach-| of their leaders gave us possession of a field in 
ment on a detour to the rear of the rebel posi-| which the enemy all the time retained the tac- 
tion. These, by strenuous exertions, succeeded | tical and strategic advantage. Each corps, and 
in effecting this purpose, and made an attack | even each division, “‘ fought on its own hook.” 
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Sheridan’s Division was posted at the left of | 
M‘Cook’s Corps, which, being struck in dank | 
and rear, was very quickly and unexpectedly 
doubled up and thrown back upon Sheridan’s 
Division, which was thus forced while fighting 
a division in its front to turn and form a de- 
fensive crotchet to the whole army, and thus was 
compelled to expose one or the other of its 
flanks. It was forced back by superior num- 
bers until its line of battle described three sides 
of a square; and these being broken after a ter- 
rible resistance, it was forced to retreat through 
a dense forest of cedars, in which artillery could 
not be moved, to the line formed by the reserves. 
While the rest of the corps had been rapidly 
driven Sheridan’s Division fought for hours des- 
perately, losing all the brigade commanders, sev- 
enty other officers, and nearly one half his men 
killed and wounded. The other divisions were 
never rallied until they reached Nashville. Sher- 
idan’s fell back upon the line of reserves and | 
fought for three days afterward. ‘This result 
was entirely owing to the personal exertions, 
daring, and skill of Sheridan; and his conflict 
formed such a brilliant episode of that badly- 
managed battle, and his abilities shone so prom- 
inently in contrast with the delinquencies of 
others, that he was at once made a Major-Gen- 
eral. 

Chickamauga was only a repetition of this. 





The same corps, consisting then of Davis’s, 
Sheridan’s, and Negley’s divisions, was again | 
defeated. General Negley, very unfortunately | 
for that gallant officer and gentleman, was tak- 
en from his division in the heat of battle and | 
ordered to the command of a number of batter- 
ies, and the division suffered badly, while the | 
other division, under General Jefferson C. Davis, 
was scattered in every direction. Sheridan, who | 
had formed the extreme right, had a desperate | 
fight, but, after being separated from the rest | 
of the army, eventually cut his own way out, | 
brought in his division about half organized, and | 
took his place in the line to which Thomas fell 
back to Rossville. 

On these two occasions Sheridan was a sub- | 





‘*T knew it was hell in there before I got in, 
but I was convinced of it when I saw Phil Sher- 
idan, with hat in one hand and sword in the 
other, damning and swearing as if he were the 
devil incarnate, or had had a fresh indulgence 
from Father Tracy every five minutes.” (Fa- 
ther Tracy was Rosecrans’s chaplain, and often 
officiated at Sheridan’s head-quarters. Sheri- 
dan is a member of the Roman Catholic Church. 

‘*The history of the combat.in those dark 
cedars,” wrote the only historian who has truly 
written of Stone River, Mr. W. S. Furay, of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, “will never be known. No 
man could see even the whole of his own regi- 
ment, and no one will ever be able to tell who 
they were that fought bravest or they who proved 
recreant to their trust. It was left to Sheridan 
to stay the successful onset of the foe. Never 
did a man labor more faithfully than he to per- 


| form his task, and never was leader seconded by 


more gallant soldiers.” When Sheridan had ex- 
tricated his command from the forest and got in 
line with the reserves he rode up to Rosecrans 
and, pointing to the remnant of his division, 
said, 

** Here is all that is left of us, General. Our 
cartridge-boxes contain nothing, and our guns 
are empty.” 

The Tullahoma campaign, which followed 
that of Stone River, offered few opportunities 
for the display of any other quality of the sol- 
dier in Sheridan than that of energy. The pur- 
suit of Bragg, which formed the main feature 
of that campaign, required rapid marching but 
no fighting. After the expulsion of the rebels 
from Tullahoma and Winchester the general 
pursuit was abandoned, as the enemy had reach- 
ed the mountains, and only Sheridan’s Division 
and Stanley’s cavalry received orders to pursue 
the enemy across the mountains to the Tennes- 
see. Sheridan moved with great alacrity, hop- 
ing to reach the bridge over the Tennessee at 
Bridgeport in time to save it from destruction. 
He moved so rapidly that he reached the river 


| before Stanley’s cavalry did, and saved the 


greater part of the bridge. He used to tell with 


ordinate. The disaster to his division was gen- great glee that on reaching Bridgeport he found 
eral to his corps, and resulted from the failure | members of the rear-guard of Bragg’s army sit- 
of others and not his own bad management. He | ting on the end of the bridge and asking his ad- 





was powerless to avert, he could only partly re- | 
trieve the disaster. On both occasions he did | 
so with a skillful hand, by the most strenuous 
exertions, and at great personal risk. In the 
dark cedars at Stone River and the narrow 
defiles of Chickamauga he kept his men to-| 
gether, when almost surrounded or entirely cut 

off, only by being at all times along the front 

line of battle with them; by well-directed en- 

couragement to the deserving, and the blackest 

reproaches to the delinquents; by alternate ap- | 
peals and curses, the latter being loud and deep 
and far more plentiful than the first. Rousseau, 
who commanded the reserves, and who pushed 
forward into the cedars at Stone River to cover 
the retreat of Sheridan and Negley through 
them, once said, 


vance if *‘ they were part of Stanley's cavalry.” 
The infantry had moved so rapidly in pursuit 
that the enemy had all the while mistaken them 


| for cavalry. 


Sheridan has since displayed the same energy 
in moving, with better effect. The surrender 
of Lee was, without doubt, the effect of the ad- 
mirable and vigorous execution by Sheridan of 
Grant’s plan of operations from Five Forks to 
Rurksville Junction. It will be remembered 
that Sheridan, by rapid movements, placed his 
forces at Jettersville before Lee had reached 
Amelia Court House, and thus cut off all retreat 
to Danville. His dispatches relating to those 
operations partake of the vigor of the actual 
movements, and handsomely illustrate his en- 
ergy. 











‘*T wish you were here yourself,” he wrote to | 
Grant—a compliment that the little Lieutenant- | 
General may be proud to point to. “If things 
are pressed,” he added, “I think Lee will sur- | 
render.” 

«* Press things,” was Grant’s order. It need- 
ed no other. Sheridan pushed forward rapidly, 
struck right and left, punishing the enemy wher- 
ever found, and at last forcing Lee to surrender. 

Chattanooga was the battle in which Sheri- 
dan caught the eye of Grant, who there select- 
ed him without hesitation for the important po- | 
sition which he subsequently filled. Sheridan’s | 
Division formed the right of the centre column 
which, in the battles at Chattanooga, Novem- 
ber 23, 24, and 25, 1863, assaulted and carried 
Mission Ridge, and, breaking the rebel centre, 
won the victory. His men were kept in posi- 
tion waiting for the signal to assault for over 
thirty-six hours; and they and their leader had 
grown very nervors, half fearing the battle would 
be won too soon by the others, and the chance 
for glory stolen from them, when, at last, the 
wished-for signal came, and away went the as- 
saulting colamns. General T. J. Wood com- 
manded the other, and he and Sheridan strove 
with a lofty ambition, in which there was nothing | 
that a saint could condemn, to reach the summit | 
first. Sheridan gloried in the deed. He could | 
not contain himself, and yet he rode along the | 
front line, half leading, half directing his men, | 
as clear-headed as if the cross-fire of the twenty 
rebel batteries that opened upon his men were 
directed against charmed lives, and he knew 
them to be futile as against him. During the 
charge he took a canteen of whisky from his 
aid, Captain Avery, and filling a cup which he 
carried, raised it with a gesture toward Bragg’s 
head-quarters, which were plainly visible on the 
mountain crest, saying, ‘‘How are you, Mr. 
Bragg?” Before he could drink the liquor a 
rifle-ball carried away cup and beverage. ‘There 
was no time for more; and exclaiming, ‘‘That’s 
damned ungenerous!” Sheridan spurred forward, 
and soon again formed part of his front line. 
His horse was killed under him, and he led the 
remainder of the assault on foot, reaching the 
summit with the first, and as horses were not | 
plentiful on the ridge he sprang upon one of the | 
tifty captured guns, swinging his sword over his 
head, and shouting for joy with his men, while, 
at the same moment, he poured invective after 
invective on the heads of the rebels whom he 
was unable to pursue. Before the battle was 
ended Grant, having left his head-quarters in | 
Orchard Knobb, rode along the summit of the 
ridge, and before the fire of the enemy had ceased | 
he had marked Sheridan for future use. Chat- | 
tanooga was the flood-tide of his fortunes, and, | 
without knowing it at the time, he that day | 
launched his bark anew. Henceforth his abili- 
ties were not to be lost by his being made sub- 
ordinate to men of inferior calibre. He was 
henceforth to win great successes, not retrieve | 
in some degree the great disasters of others. 

Sheridan did not know for months after of 





| Sheridan’s life. 
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his good fortune on that day. On the con- 
trary, his friends soon after had reason to im- 
agine that he was again under a cloud. It 
yas but a few months after this memorable 
battle that Gordon Granger and Sheridan were 
reheved of their commands. It was generally 
known that Granger had offended Grant by his 
delay in moving with Sherman to Burnside’s 
aid at Knoxville, and it was supposed that both 


he and Sheridan were ‘ Sheridan 


| passed through Nashville without exactly know- 


ing his destination, except that it was Washing- 
ton City. The announcement was soon made, 
however, that he had been placed in command 
of all of Grant’s cavalry on the Potomac, and 
those who knew him learned to appreciate more 
highly the clearness with which Grant read the 
characters of his subordinates. Returning Sher- 
idan to the cavalry service was not by any means 
the least important of Grant’s services to the 
country. If in the reorganization of the army 
which must soon follow the close of the late war 
Halleck is intrusted with the organization of the 
materiel and Grant with the selection of the 
personnel, the United States will very soon have 
an army which, when embracing such a general 
as Grant, such lieutenant-generals as Sherman, 
Thomas, Canby, and Sheridan, such major-gen- 
erals as Hancock, Hooker, M‘Dowell, Howard, 
Hunter, Burnside, Ord, Slocum, Stoneman, 
Reynolds, Meade, and many others who have 
won the rank, will be inferior to none in the 
world. The past four years of experience, and 
the imperative duty of the nation to provide for 
those who have so nobly served the country, as 
well as the necessity which must exist for the 
retention of a large force, will strongly sug- 
gest the reorganization of the army by the es- 
tablishment of the ranks of general and lieu- 
tenant-general. Three corps of infantry, each 
twenty-five or even thirty-five thousand strong, 
under Sherman, Thomas, and Canby, and one 
of cavalry of the same strength under Sheridan 
as lieutenant-generals, would be an army which 
even Grant as general might be proud to com- 
mand. No people on the face of the globe can 
at this time furnish superior personne/ for such 
an army. 

It was not intended, in the scope of this article, 
to give a detailed statement of the events of 
The purpose was rather to 
make the public more familiar with his char- 
acter than his history. The reference which 
has been made to his early career was thought 
necessary, as filling up a blank existing in the 


| sketches which have been hitherto written of 


him. The prominent points of his late career are 
well known to all. His cavalry operations in 
Virginia, his assumption of the command in the 
Shenandoah Valley, known as the Middle Mili- 
tary Division, his brilliant battle at Winchester, 
and the wonderful effect of his presence at Cedar 
Run, as well as the later deeds at Five Forks 
and the pursuit of Lee, are tales too lately told to 
need repetition here. The affairs of Cedar Run 
and Winchester have been admirably described 
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by Captain De Forest in this Magazine.* And | 


it is to be regretted that he did not devote a 
page or two to the thorough analysis of the 
wonderful effect which Sheridan’s presence had 
upon his men during the rout at Cedar Run. It 
can not be accounted for on any theory, how- 
ever philosophical, framed by a person who was 
not an eye-witness; while it might be compre- 
hended in the light of a minute and graphic de- 
scription of the manner of the General on that 
occasion. His success in restoring order, and 
then confidence, was doubtless due to his de- 
cisive manner ; while the subsequent restoration 
of morale was owing to the promptness with 
which the offensive was resumed. 


tainly very remarkable, in view of the short time 
during which he had commanded them, and the 
condition in which he found them on this day. 
Absent at the beginning of the battle of Cedar 
Creek, it will be remembered that he pushed 
forward to the front to find his troops routed 
and retreating rapidly, and, although not pur- 
sued, much demoralized. His presence seemed 
to inspire the men with a new purpose, an/l in an 
incredible short space of time he had them re- 
formed in line and ready to receive the on- 
slaught of the enemy. But the enemy, intent 
on rifling the captured camps, had not pursued 
in force, and Sheridan found waiting was in 
vain. The confidence of the troops had been 
restored by the presence of their leader, the 
facility with which he re-established the broken 
lines, and the cheering language and encour- 
aging tone of his conversation and orders. He 
fully re-established the morale of the men when, 
finding the enemy failed to pursue, he ordered 
an advance. The fact that he did advance on 
the same day of the rout serves to show, among 
Sheridan’s other great qualities as a leader, his 
decision and daring. There are few generals, 


in our own or any other service, who would have | 
conceived the idea, or for a moment entertained | 
the purpose of immediately resuming the offens- | 


ive. Two years before pursuit after a victory, 
not to mention pursuit after a defeat, was held 
to be impossible. 
able on this occasion to resume the offensive with 
complete success shows how absolute was the 
confidence of the men in this comparative stran- 


ger who had plead, entreated, cursed, and brow- | 


beat the flying army into order again. The mag- 
nificent ride from Winchester to the field, which 
at the time was made in all the accounts the 
salient feature of the battle, grows common- 
place when compared to ‘‘Little Phil's” ride 
among the routed masses of his corps. He 
may be said to have been every where at once, 
for his presence was felt in every battalion. 
His orders, so brilliantly illustrated and varied 
by his peculiar and numerous oaths, found their 
natural echoes in the cheers of the men in whose 
hearts his presence restored confidence. The 
rapidity with which he rallied his broken lines 
and brought order out of chaos is incredible 
* January and February, 1865. 





| Sheridan, at the battle of Five Forks. 


The control | 


which Sheridan then held over his men is cer- | where every thing depended on the persistence 


The fact that Sheridan was | 
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even to those who have seen the “ belligerent 
cadet” in the midst of battles; and to one who 
has never witnessed the singular effect which 
the reception of orders to attack have on men, 
it will still remain incredible how he so far re- 


| stored the confidence and morale of his troops 


as to enable him on that occasion to snatch vic- 
tory from defeat. 

There was some occasion for the display of 
the same personal daring and the exercise of 
the same influence by example, on the part of 
His pres- 
ence on every part of that contested field, it is 
now generally conceded, had as much to do as 
generalship with the final result of that battle, 


of the attack on the weak point which Sheridan 
had discovered. It is doubtful if success would 
have followed the efforts of a general who had 
been content to direct the battle. Sheridan ded. 
He was in the front line, under the heaviest 
fire, at all times, waving his sword, encouraging 
his men, exhorting them to incredible deeds, 
and, as usual, swearing at a fearful rate, altern- 
ately at the enemy and his own skulkers. He 
is represented by those present as the ‘‘ imper- 
sonation of every thing soldierly.” He rode up 
and down the lines, under fire, continually wav- 
ing his sword, commanding in person, exhorting 
them to seize the opportunity within their grasp, 
and sweep their enemies to destruction. It is 
related of him, and the story is characteristic 
enough to be true, that at the conclusion of the 
first day’s unsuccessful battle at Five Forks, 
while striding up and down in front of his field 
head-quarters, apparently absorbed in deep and 
calm thought, he suddenly startled his staff by 
breaking out in a series of horrible oaths, in 
which he swore he would carry the rebel lines 
next day or ‘‘sink innumerable fathoms into 
hell.” Sheridan’s oaths are fearful; but one 
can easily find it in his heart to forgive them. 
They are merely the emphasis to his language. 
Oaths are said to be fools’ arguments. Sheri- 
dan throws them at one in a discussion not from 
a want of more forcible arguments, but from a 
lack of patience to await the slow process of 
logical conclusions. He heartily despises a 
council of war, and never forms part of one if 
he can avoid it. He executes, not originates 
plans; or, as Rosecrans once expressed it, ‘‘ He 
fights—he fights!” Whatever is given Sheridan 
to do is accomplished thoroughly. He will noi 
stop to criticise the practicability of an order 
in its details, but does not hesitate to vary 
his movements when he finds those laid down 
for him are not practicable. He does not 
abandon the task because the mode which has 
been ordered is rendered impossible by any un- 
expected event. If the result is accomplished 
Sheridan does not care whose means were em- 
ployed, or on whom the credit is reflected. He 
grasps the result and congratulates himself, the 
strategist of the occasion, and the men, with 
equal gratification and every evidence of delight. 
His generous care for the reputation of his sub- 








ordinates, his freedom from all petty jealousy, 
his honesty of purpose, and the nobleness of his 
ambition to serve the country and not himself, his 
geniality and general good-humor, and the brevi- 
ty of his black storms of anger, make him, like 
Grant, not only a well-beloved leader, but one that 
the country can safely trust to guard its honor 
and preserve its existence. It is easy for one who 
knows either of the two—Grant and Sheridan— 
to believe it possible that, during all the period 
in which they have held such supreme power in 


our armies, not a single thought of how they | 


might achieve greatness, power, and position, 
at the expense of country, has ever suggested 
itself to their minds. There is only one other 
character known in profane history of whom the 
same thing can be truly said. 


Sheridan goes into the heat of battle not from | 


necessity merely. The first smell of powder 
arouses him, and he rushes to the front of the 


field. It is related of him that when the engage- | 


ment of Winchester began he stood off a little to 
the rear, as Grant would have done, and endeav- 


ored to calmly survey the field and direct the bat- | 


tle. But it was not in his nature to remain pas- 
sive for a great while. When the fight warmed 
up and became general he could stand it no lon- 
ger, and, drawing his sword, he exclaimed, “ By 
God! I can’t stand this!” and rode into the heat 
of the engagement. 

The belligerent in Sheridan’s organization is 
often aroused without the stimulus of the smell 
of gunpowder. In 1863, while Sheridan was 
encamped at Bridgeport, Alabama, he invited 
General George H. Thomas, then encamped at 
Deckerd, Tennessee, to examine the works erect- 
ed at Bridgeport and the preparations going on 
for rebuilding the bridge. The writer, then at 


Deckerd, was invited to accompany the party | 


to Bridgeport, and did so. At one of the way- 
stations the train halted for an unusually long 
time, and Sheridan, on asking the conductor, a 
great, burly six-footer, the reason, met with a 
somewhat gruff reply. Sheridan contented him- 
self with reproving his manner, and ordered 
him to proceed with the train. The conductor 
did not reply, and failed to obey. After wait- 
ing for a time Sheridan sent for the conductor, 
and demanded to know why he had not obeyed. 
The fellow answered, in a gruff manner, that 
he received his orders from the military super- 
intendent only. Without giving him time to 
finish the insulting reply Sheridan struck him 
two or three rapid blows, kicked him from the 
cars and into the hands of a guard, and then 
ordered the train forward, acting as conductor 
on the down and return trip. After starting 
the train he returned to his seat near General 
Thomas, and, without referrimg to the subject, 
resumed his conversation with that imperturba- 
ble dignitary. 

Sheridan will always be prominent among 
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the Marshal Neys of the war for the Union—as 
the representative of that class of fighting gen- 
erals in which Hancock, Rousseau, Hooker, 
and Logan are among the most distinguished. 
These generals have the same character among 
the men with whom they have served as Sheri- 
dan has throughout the whole country. Gen- 
eral L. H. Rousseau was by far the most popu- 
lar general who ever served with the army of 
the Ohio or Cumberland, and his popularity 
dated from the day of Shiloh, where he, like 
Sheridan, /ed, not directed, his men. Rousseau 
loves fighting as much, and is as naturally a bel- 
ligerent, as Sheridan, fights in the same style, 
with equal exposure of person, equal personal 
| daring, and with equal effect. ighting Joe 
| Hooker” received his title from the same pre- 
disposition for fighting. At the first sound of 
battle Hooker springs nimbly to his saddle, and 
is off into the field at the head of his men. 
Rousseau and Hooker are both men of large, 
handsome, towering proportions, and have in 
the field the advantage in that respect of Sheri- 
dan. Logan is a man of Sheridan’s own style 
in build and appearance, and is the same dar- 
| ing, enthusiastic, and vigorous fighter that Sher- 
idan is. ‘* Black Jack,” as Logan is called by 
his men, in consequence of his very dark com- 
| plexion, resembles Sheridan also in the freedom 
with which he indulges in the most desperate 
and original of oaths. 

Sheridan’s appearance, like that of Grant, is 
apt to disappoint one who had not seen him pre- 
| vious to his having become famous. He has 
none of the qualities which are popularly at- 
tributed by the imagination to heroes. ‘‘ Little 
Phil” is a title of endearment given him by 
| his soldiers in the West, and is descriptive of 
|his personal appearance. He is shorter than 
Grant, but somewhat stouter built, and being 
several years younger and of a different temper- 
ament, is more active and wiry. The smallness 
of his stature is soon forgotten when he is seen 
mounted. He seems then to develop physically 
as he does mentally after a short acquaintance. 
Unlike many of our heroes, Sheridan does not 
dwindle as one approaches him. Distance lends 
neither his character nor personal appearance 
any-enchantment. He talks more frequently 
and more fluently than Grant does, and his 
quick and slightly nervous gestures partake 
|somewhat of the manner of Sherman. His 
| body is stout but wiry, and set on short, heavy, 
| but active legs. His broad shoulders, short, 
| stiff hair, and the features of his face betray the 
Milesian descent; but no brogue can be traced 
in his voice. His eyes are gray, and being 
| small are sharp and piercing and full of fire. 
| When maddened with excitement or passion 
| these glare fearfully. His age is thirty-four, 
| but long service in the field has bronzed him 





| into the appearance of forty. 
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\ ANY of our readers will undoubtedly re- 
4¥i member the dry, hot surhmer a few years 
ago, when the long-continued drought parched 
up the face of the country, and the green herb 
withered, and the scorched and blackened foli- 
age of the trees shriveled and dropped in un- 
timely maturity ; when the water-courses were 
dried up, and the dull and panting cattle were 
driven weary miles to some fast-diminishing lake 
or pond or river-side to quench the daily and 


tormenting thirst; when still, day after day, the | 


unclouded sun rose with fierce but melancholy 
brightness, till the earth became ‘‘as dust and 


ashes under our feet, and the heavens as brass | 


above our heads;” till the wasted fields could no 
longer yield sustenance to flocks and herds, for 
which—possibly for the first time within the 
memor; of living men—the anxious and de- 
spondent farmer, with sad forebodings, spread 
out upon the blackened summer pastures the 
scanty remaining store of the past winter’s fod- 
der, and turning his eyes from his burned fields 
and meagre cattle to the blazing heavens, saw in 
the coming harvest-time only want and desola- 
tion instead of the fullness of increase. Then. 


too, the wrath of the incendiary, the careless- | 


ness of man, or the thoughtless folly of child- 
hood, set fire to the dried and crackling herb- 
age, and creeping along the dry land, the fast- 


devouring flame, catching and spreading in the | 


woods, leaped like a destroying angel from tree 
to tree, from forest to forest, unchecked and un- 
tamable; until the sun’s eye looked redly down 
through the dim and smoky haze, and a smell 
of burning, and a faint, hot atmosphere, and 
heavy lurid clouds hung over town and coun- 


try; and the luxurious pleasure-seekers rushed | 


more eagerly than usual to the sea-side, craving 
even the sight of the liquid element and the 
grateful freshness of the sea-breezes, which had 
gathered moisture from its surface. 

Toward the close of one of those days of sol- 
emn splendor and melancholy brightness an 
open carriage, containing only a lady and child, 
leaving the crowded hotel of one of our fashion- 
able watering-places, was driven down to the 
beach. The elder occupant of the carriage was 
a young and lovely woman, with the unmistak- 
able air of alady. She was richly and fashion- 
ably dressed, although still in widow’s weeds, 
and bore upon her delicate features a look of 
fixed dejection and anxiety, which seemed to 
speak that the mourning which enshrouded her 
was not merely external. She reclined upon the 
back seat of the carriage; and kneeling upon 
the cushions of the front seat, in such a position 
as to command a view of the spirited horses, was 
a fair boy of possibly six years old. Unlike his 
companion, the child was gayly dressed in col- 
ors, yet there was too close a resemblance in 
their several features to permit a doubt that they 
were mother and child. Occasionally the pret- 
ty, playful boy would reach out his hand, and 
slyly pulling the sleeve of the coachman, which 


was within his easy reach, would sign to him to 
drive faster; and then turn invariably with shy, 
furtive glances at his mother, to see if she had 
observed his action, or to deprecate the expect- 
ed rebuke. But the mother, though her eye 
was ever upon him, uttered no remonstrance: 
a sad, sweet smile alone answered his eager 
glances. She had evidently confidence enough 
in her driver to rest secure in his discretion, and 
she would not interrupt the enjoyment of the 
boy by a word or look of unnecessary prohibi- 
tion. 

When they had reached the entrance to the 

beach the carriage was stopped; the lady de- 
| scended, and giving her orders to the man, dis- 
missed him, and taking the boy by the hand, 
| they went down to the water’s edge, and walked 
together for some time up and down the sands 
of the beach; then the lady, whose languid mo- 
tions bespoke an invalid, seated herself upon a 
rock, and permitted the child to play by him- 
self, fixing her gaze upon him the while with 
| loving, anxious assiduity. 

She had sat thus watching the graceful, ca- 
| pricious movements of the child, and, lost in her 
| own silent contemplations, was wholly uncon- 
| scious of the lapse of time, when a loud, sudden 
peal of thunder startled her from her reveries; 
and turning her head, she saw’ with surprise 
that the western heavens were black with clouds, 
and that the almost imperceptible withdrawal 
of sunlight, which she had hardly noticed, or, 
if seen, had imagined but the coming-on of even- 
ing, was in reality the gathering portent of a 
coming thunder-shower. 

Recalling to mind the old adage, that “ all 
signs fail in a dry time,” Mrs. Arlingford did 
not feel much apprehension. Still she thought 
it safest to reca!l the child, who was now at some 
distance from her upon the beach, and turn their 
steps homeward. But she found this was no 
easy matter to do; for the child did not wish to 
return to the house, and as she walked rapidly 
toward him with beckoning hand, the little tru- 
ant, who had evidently been unaccustomed to 
constraint or government, fled laughingly from 
her. This took her still farther up the beach, 
and when at last the merry little fugitive suf- 
fered himself to be captured, they had nearly a 
quarter of a mile of the sands over which to re- 
trace their steps; and as they reached the gate- 
way giving them access to the high-road, large 
heavy drops of rain began slowly to fall. 

Taking off her own light summer mantle to 
wrap it round her child, the mother hurried on 
as fast as her own delicate strength and the 
boy’s short, childish steps would allow; and as 
the now thick-coming drops grew larger and 
heavier, she was questioning herself what she 
should do, or where find shelter, when the tri- 
umphant words, ‘‘ Hallelujah! hallelujah! for 
the Lord God omnipotent raineth /” uttered in a 
high, loud key, and with a hearty intonation of 
devout thanksgiving, fell upon her ear; and look- 
ing up, she saw an old woman of the laboring 
| class, neat but very humble in dress, who stood 
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leaning her folded arms upon the top rail of a 
little gate, which, half concealed by overgrown 
lilac bushes, now rusty and dusty from want of 
rain, was close beside the pathway. As the old 
woman saw Mrs. Arlingford approaching with 
flushed cheeks and hurried steps, she flung open 
the little gate, and hospitably invited her to 
come in out of the coming shower. ‘The fer- 
vent warmth of devotion with which the old wo- 
man had uttered her quotation from Scripture, 
though almost ludicrous from her evident mis- 
application of the meaning of the words to the 
present occasion, had predisposed Mrs. Arling- 
ford in her favor, and courteously thanking her 
for the proffered hospitality, she unhesitatingly 
entered. The little cottage was very small and 
humble, but it was neat, and it was a welcome 
shelter; and the aged inmate, producing a clean 
napkin, proceeded, with evident good-will, to 
wipe the drops of rain from the dresses of the 
lady and her child. 

‘Oh! thank you; thank you,” said Mrs. | 
Arlingford, with natural and instinctive court- 
esy; ‘‘that will do very nicely; we are not| 
very much wet, I believe, after all; that will | 
do very well indeed; I am sorry to give you 
so much trouble. I hope we are not going to 
have much of a shower—what do you think ?” 

‘* You hope it isn’t going to rain! For the| 


massy sake! -what are you thinking of?” said | 
the old woman, suddenly stopping in her eager 
work of good-will; and drawing back, she re- 
garded the object of her friendly offices with a | 


stern look of mingled wonder and disapproba- 
tion. ‘*What on the face of the arth are you 
thinking of, woman? You hope it won't rain! 
I hupe in the massy of God it will rain—rain 
hard, and rain long. What in the world makes 
you say you hope it won't?” 

* Because I did not want to get wet, I sup- | 
pose,” said the lady, smiling. 

** Well, and you ain’t agoing to get wet, are 
you? And I guess a little warm, summer rain 
would not be like to kill you, either. Maybe 
you was afeard it would spile your nice dresses. 
Well, maybe it would; I don’t say it wouldn’t ; 
but if it did, I guess folks that wear sich gownds 
as these’—gently touching with her forefinger 
the rich, heavy folds of Mrs. Arlingford’s “ wid- 
ow’s silk’”’—‘‘ ginerally has more’n one of ’em. 
S’pose, now, this one was spilt, I shouldn’t won- 
der if you had another at home nigh about as 
good.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Arlingford, smiling 
at the brusque simplicity of the question. 

‘* And there’s your boy there,” continued the 
old woman, turning her quick glance upon the 
child, who had strolled off to the window, and 
was regarding with silent admiration a huge 
Maltese cat, which lay coiled up and sleeping 
there. ‘‘I s’pose, my little man, you've got 
more’n one of them dandy jackets of your’n, 
hain’t you ?” 

‘*Oh yes,” answered the mother; “that is 








not the thing; only it is not very pleasant to get 
wet; and besides, he might take cold, you know.” 


“I guess not,” said the questioner; ‘it’s 
more like ‘twould make him grow, as ‘twill all 
the other growing things. He looks healthy 
enough to beaf that, and more too. What's 
your name, now, my little Commodore ?—won’t 
you tell me?” 

“His name is Julian,” said the mother— 
** Julian Arlingford.” 

“Julian, hey? Well, that’s a pretty name 
enough; but I don’t know as I ever knowed any 
body called by it afore; and it’s the first time, 
far’s I know, as I ever heerd it. He’s a real 
pretty little chap too! Don’t you tetch the cat’s 
tail, my little General,” she said, as the boy 
gently and caressingly passed his little hand 
over the furry head of the old mouser, to which 
she amiably but rather sleepily responded by 
wrinkling up the skin of her back and gravely 
waving her majestic tail. ‘*‘ You see, our Malta 


—well, she’s awful pertic’lar about her tail : 
|she won’t stand having on’t pulled nohow. 


She’s a good cat as ever lived, and real pleas- 


j; ant with children, on’y she won't allow nobody 


to tetch her tail. I sometimes laugh and tell 
her, if she has a vice in this world I guess it’s 
her sinful pride in that long tail of hern. But,” 
she said, returning to their former subject of 
debate, ‘‘I jest want to know—didn’t you know 
that the arth is all parched and drying up with 
the heat; that the growing crops is all wilting 
down for want of rain; that the pasters is all 
burnt up; that the cattlke—poor creters!—are 
failing for water, and will soon be a-starving for 
food; and that good men and women every- 
where, in their churches and on their beds, are 
praying for God in his massy to send us rain? 
And you—you are hoping it won’t rain, lest you 
should get wet! What was you thinking of!” 

‘“‘Well, excuse me,” said Mrs. Arlingford, 
pleasantly ; “it was very wrong in me, I allow; 
but I spoke without thought. I am sorry I said 
it.” 

** Well, there, that sounds better,” said the 
old woman, somewhat mollified by this conces- 
sion. “I dare say ’twas cause you did not think, 
for you must know better. Why, when I went 
out jest afore you come along, to behold the 
goodness of the Lord, I declare I most begrudged 
standing out there; it seemed mean to let any 
of the blessed drops be wasted on my old head 
when the arth was wanting itso. Yes, it must 
have been cause you did not stop to think; and 
it’s nat’ral, perhaps. I don’t suppose it makes 
so much difference to folks like you as it does 
to hundreds and thousands of others—you, who, 
I suppose, have every thing which your heart 
can desire.” 

‘Oh no, no; you mistake indeed,” inter- 
rupted the lady, hurriedly, while her eyes filled 
with tears; ‘‘I have not my heart’s desire; I 
can never have it—never, never in this world! 
I have one great sorrow—one sorrow so great 
that all other sorrow seems to me to be as no- 
thing in comparison with it.” 

The old woman turned her earnest gaze upon 
the excited speaker and looked at her for a mo- 
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ment, wonderingly ; then, speaking in low, sub- 
dued tones, she said only, ‘‘Then I hope the 
Lord gives you grace to bear it as you oughter.” 

There was a moment's silenée, and then the 
old hostess got up and went to the window, 
where the child was still standing, his attention 
still occupied by the cat. 

** Shall I take her down for you, sonny, and 
put her in the chair?” she said, kindly, laying 
her hand as she spoke on his bright curls. 

There was no answer; and she repeated the 
question. 

‘*He does not hear you,” said the mother, 
faintly. 

‘Don't hear me? what’s the reason he 
don’t?” said the old woman, hastily ; and pass- 
ing her other hand under his chin she gently 
raised his head and looked full in his face. The 
child lifted his bright, expressive eyes to hers, 
smiled, nodded, and pointed significantly to the 
eat. As she gazed a quick charge came over 
the face of the startled woman. ‘‘ For the mas- 
sy sake!” she said, releasing the smiling child 
and turning hurriedly toward the pale and agi- 
tated mother; ‘‘you don’t mean to say that he 
is—?” 

** Yes,” said the mother, in faltering tone. 

‘*What! not deaf and dumb?” said the in- 
quirer, compassionately. ‘‘ And such a pretty, 
Oh, what a 


bright-looking little fellow, too! 
pity!” 

‘** Yes,” said the poor mother, bursting into a 
flood of irrepressible tears. 


** That is my great 
sorrow. Did I not tell you I had one great 
sorrow, to which all other sorrows were as no- 
thing ?” 


‘* Yes,” said the woman, returning to hér seat | 


near her guest, ‘‘ you did; but I reckon you was 
wrong there. This is a heavy sorrow—I know 
it is—and hard to bear; but I can tell you there’s 
worse sorrows than that in the world. Folks are 
very like to think that their own kind of sorrow 


say you think so of your'n. But it might have 
been worse; I can tell you that.” 

Mrs. Arlingford silently shook her head. 

** Well, yes, it might. I know it’s a hard 


thing to bear. Ida: say you think that I don’t | 
know how hard; but I guess I do, for I had a} 


deaf and dumb child of my own.” 

** You had?” said the lady, turning toward 
her with the new interest which the bond of a 
common sorrow often awakens. ‘‘ Did you, too, 
have a child born deaf and dumb ?” 

**No,” said the old woman, gravely, ‘‘ not 
born deaf and dumb; I have often wished she 
had been. 
there.” 

**How do you mean?” questioned the mo- 
ther. ‘‘In what had I the advantage? I do 
not understand.” 

‘* Well, then, your child was born deaf and 
dumb; he came to you so from God’s own 


hands; it was God’s own work and will; He | 


made him so. Now my poor child warn’t made 
so by God; she warn’t born so. It was pov- 


You have the advantage of me! 


erty, carelessness, neglect—not my neglect, mind 
yer—that made her so. And was not that worse 
to bear? ‘To be sure, you may say, the sorrow 
come from God all the same—for nothing comes 
to us without His will—but still, I guess, if your 
child had been made so by another person's neg- 
lect—well, you'd feel there was a difference.” 

** Yes, you are right,” said Mrs. Arlingford, 
reflectively. ‘*I feel there would be a differ- 
ence. I own your trial was a heavier one than 
mine; I thought none could be.” 

**T dare say you did,” said the old woman. 
‘¢ And that warn’t the only nor the worst one I 
have met with. Now if, while you sit here, I 
jest tell you a few of my experiences, you mustn't 
think I do it complaining like, for I don’t. | 
know I’ve had a sight more mercies than I had 
anyrightto. But I think, maybe, if you knowed 
more of what other folks’ trouble has been you 
wouldn’t feel so bad about your’n. 

‘* Well, my first trouble began afore I was 
old enough to understand it, though not too 
young to suffer from it. I lost my mother be- 
fore I was two years old, and the first person I 
can remember was my mother-in-law. Well, 
maybe mothers-in-law is better than nothing—I 
don’t say they ain’t—but they don’t come up to 
the real article, I guess, hardly ever. I s’pose 
mine warn’t better nor worse than other folks’s. 
She warn’t a bad woman, by no means; she 


| didn’t beat me nor abuse me; but she was an 


awful mighty creter to work and to make oth- 
ers work—that’s a fact. She used to say she 
wouldn’t keep no cats that didn't ketch mice; 
and I guess she didn’t—you may be sure of that, 
any way. She had me up early and late—work, 
work, work. I never hadn’t no rest nor time 
on’y when I was ir my bed. Well, I don’t know 
as it hurt me any; I was young and strong then. 
I thought it was a pretty slavish life at the time; 
but now, come to look back, and see how free 


| from care I was, and how, if my back and limbs 
is the worst kind; we all think so, and I dare 


ached, my mind was easy, why, it don’t seem 
so hard to me. Still I thought then that she 
was rather hard on me; and when Munroe Bas- 
sett come along our way and asked me to marry 
him my love for her didn’t stand in his way. I 
warn’t sorry to leave her, I tell you. I had 
heerd tell of a change in the Admin’stration, 
and I thought I'd like to try how ’twould work 
in my case; for I says te myself, as good’s have 
a master as a mistress. Well, I never had no 


| call to be sorry for that change ; for Bassett was 
| a good, stiddy, temp’rate, peaceable man, and a 


real good, kind husband and father. The on’y 
thing was, he was a sea-faring man, as most of 
the men round here was in them days; and so, 
of course, when he was away, which he mostly 
allers was, why, I had all the care of the house 
and children. To be sure, I had then enough 
to do with; for he allers saved all his wages for 
me, and as long as he lived I had full and plenty. 

‘*We had five children—four boys and one 
gal—the youngest she was. Two of my boys 
died young—one of ’em only four months old ; 
but Jimmy, he was about as big as, your boy 
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there when he died, and I thought then there 
never was no sorrow worse than mine. But 
worse than that was before me. 

‘*My baby, Semphrony, she was most two 
years old when her father he went to sea for 
the last time. Well, the ship come home, and 
he didn’t come in her; he had died at Manilla. 
That was trouble to which all other seemed no- 
thing. If you're a widder, as I guess from your 
dress you are, I s’pose you know something of 
what the loss of a good and loving husband is ; 
but I guess you don’t begin to know how much 
worse it is for the poor woman than for the rich 
one. Of course I know the rich folks say it 
ha’n’t nothing to do with it; riches ain’t every 
thing, they say. Of course they ain’t, but por- 
I know well enough all the gold in 
California wouldn’t have made up to me for his 
loss. But when his death took from the chil- 
dren their food and clothing I guess it made it 
harder to bear. You don’t know, I s’pose, what 
it is when your head and heart both seem burst- 
ing, and you'd like to creep away into a dark 
corner and die there, to have to up and work 
for them that’s dependent upon you for their 
daily bread—I do. But let that go. My two 
boys they were jest as good as they could be— 
good, stiddy boys, jest like their poor father. 
They went and got places in the farmers’ fam- 
ilies round here, and brought me all their wages. 
But that wouldn’t feed and clothe us all, and 
the little money I had was soon used up. 

‘The neighbors were very kind, and some- 
how we managed to scratch along through the 
summer as well as we could; folks can in warm 
weather, you know. But when it come along 
to the fall the boys and the neighbors they said 
I couldn’t do it all winter nohow, and they all 
advised me to sell off, and try to go out to serv- 
ice myself, and put Semphrony out to board. 
Now that last was the worst of the plan to me. 
I didn’t mind the hard work—that warn’t no- 
thing to me; but Semphrony—she was my baby 
and my on’y gal, and I hated to turn my back 
on her, poor child. And she was a real mother 


erty is. 


child too, and took on like any thing every time | 


‘twas talked of. Well, I tried hard to get a 
place round where I could take my child with 
me; I said she shouldn’t be no trouble to no- 
body, and no hindrance to me in my work; but 
Icouldn’t. The man that kept the tavern here 
then, he would take me without her and give 
good wages; and folks said I'd onghter go, and 
I didn’t seem to oughter refuse, and then expect 
to live on other folks’s help. SolIwent. One 
of my old neighbors said she’d board my child, 
and do as well by her as if she was her own; 
and I went. 

‘*T staid there about eight months, and then 
Semphrony was took sick; and I had to leave 
my place, and go to board, and take the poor 
child home. It was a rheumatic fever. It 
seems the woman where I boarded her let her 
play out and sit in the wet grass, and she had a 
terrible sickness, and we thought she couldn't 


live. At last the cold, or whatsomever it was, | 
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settled in her ears and head, and she growed 
deaf. I took her to the best doctors there was, 
bet they gave me no help, and no hope; they 
said her hearing was kinder killed out, and 
they didn’t think she’d ever hear agin, and she 
didn’t. Fora while she could talk, and the poor 
little creter, she couldn't understand it nohow; 
and it did use to make my heart ache to hear 
that poor little thing begging and praying of us 
to speak to her, and wondering why we wouldn't; 
and promising to be ‘oh, so good!’ if I would 
on’y speak to her. But little by little she for- 
got her little words, and became wholly deaf 
and dumb. Then the boys, her brothers, they 
felt dreadful bad about it, and they hired this 
little house for us—it’s a poor place as you see, 
only a little shanty—but it was cheap; and as 
they were well-grown boys then, and nat’rally 
took to the sea, as their father had, they went 
out fishing-voyages, and did very well for some 
time. sut maybe you remember that awful 
storm when so many lives were lost. Well, 
their boat went down, and the skipper. and all 
hands aboard of her but just one man was lost 
—both my two boys were taken at once.” 

The poor woman’s voice faltered ; she paused 
a moment, and then went on: 

‘Three years after that, Semphrony, who was 
all I had left, died in a consumption ; she hadn't 
never been quite strong after that terrible sick- 
ness. She lingered along about six months, 
and then the Lord called her away to her father 
and brothers, and left me a childless and deso- 
lateold woman. But, blessed be His holy name! 
I can bear it, if it is his will; and I know he 
has on’y took back what he lent me !” 

“‘T wish I had your submission,” said Mrs. 
Arlingford, kindly. ‘‘I own my afflictions do 
seem light in comparison with yours; and I do 
not know how you are able to be so cheerful 
under them. I wish I could take a lesson from 
you.” 

‘¢You may if you’ve a mind to,” said Mrs. 
Bassett; ‘‘ there ain’t no secret in it.” 

**But how? I wish you could tell me.” 

** Well, I will. The thing is this—you just 
make up your mind that the trouble has come 
from God, and has got to be borne; and you 
look at it full in the face—don’t be afraid of it— 
don’t look at it sideways, this way and that way; 
but face it down—stare it out of face, if you 
can, and the worst is over. Half the time 
trouble is jest like a bur; touch it lightly and 
it'll stick to you, and sting you, but ketch right 
hold of it, grab it roughly, and it’s easy hand- 
led. 

‘¢ Now in your case—well! this is the way I 
look at it: This child of your’n is deaf and 
dumb, ain’t he? You say he was born deaf and 
dumb, and deaf and dumb he is, and deaf and 
dumb he’s got to be, and there ain't no help for 
it. All the drugs in the ’pothecaries’ shops, and 
all the doctors between here and the river Jor- 
dan can’t cure that, we know; and the days of 
miracles is done and ended! Here is where it 
is—it is a fact, and it has got to be, and you 
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can’t help it; you can’t get over it, and you 
can’t get under it, nor you can’t get round it, no 
way that you can fix it—that’s sartin. And 
now the next question is, What are you going to 
do about it ?” 

During all this speech the fine pale face of the 
poor mother had been resolutely turned away, 
in hopes, perhaps, to hide from her well-mean- 
ing but rough companion the anguish written 
upon every feature. The large, melancholy 
brown eyes were looking miles and miles away; 
gazing out over the wide expanse of water with 
an intenseand pertinacious gaze, as if she sought, 
by the concentration of her thoughts upon some 
distant object, to escape the slow torture which 
the speaker’s words were dealing out to her. 
But the abrupt question, ‘‘ What are you going 
to do about it?” and the sudden silence which 
followed it, broke in upon her enforced calm- 
ness. Trembling visibly she turned to the 
speaker with white lips which uttered no words, 
but with a look of startled inquiry in each ex- 
pressive feature. 

The old woman looked full in her face for a 
moment, with intense and silent earnestness, as 
a skillful surgeon might contemplate the wound 
he found it necessary to probe, and then re- 
sumed, 

‘* Yes! what are you going to do about it? 
that is the next question ; and it’s a hard ques- 
tion to ask—I know it is, and it’s harder still to 
answer; but, I s’pose it has its answer. Well, 
there’s a good many ways of taking things; 
some takes ‘em hard, and some takes ’em easy 
like. But, if a thing is sent to us—why, take it 
hard or take it soft, it has got to be took some 
way or other, hain’t it? I reckon it has. 

** Well, now, this trouble has been sent to 
you, and it’s your trouble, and you’ve got to 
take it. And s’pose you take it hard, s’pose 
you go and fly in the face of Providence, and 
make a great fuss about it, and stamp round as 
some does, and rave, and say it didn’t oughter be, 
and it can’t be, and it mustn’t be, and it sha’n't 
be—well! what’s all that agoing to come to? 
Why, it’s plain to see you hain’t helped the 
matter, not a mite; and like as not you’ve been 
and gone and made an enemy of the only One 
who could have helped you if He see fit. And 
80, it’s jest about as silly, though it ain’t quite 
so wicked maybe, if you go moping round, sigh- 
ing and crying, complaining and lackadaisying, 
and making yourself and all round you look and 
feel jest as mis’able as possible, because you 
can’t make things gee jest as you want ’em to. 
Why, it’s ridic’lous! 

** Now, you see, this ere is your cross. Well, 
we all of us have our crosses—the world is full 
of ’em. Some seems to have heavier crosses 
than others does ; but I guess they was all sort- 
ed out right for us by One who knowed; and 
every body has their own shere, though you 
don’t see it, maybe. And this sorrow is your’n 
—it’s your cross—it is laid upon you—and you've 
got to kerry it. It ain’t no use in the world— 
not the leastest mite of use—to try to fling it 
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off, nor yet to lay down under it. You've got 
to take it up, and kerry it! 

‘* Folks talk (I've heerd ’em) of being ‘ ready 
to give up.’ Well, say they are ready to (and | 
spose they think they are), how, in the nam: 
of natur, are they going todo it? What does it 
mean? What do folks do when they give up? 
I’m sure I don’t know. It does well enough to 
talk of, this ‘ giving up;’ but, I declare, I don’t 
know as I know of a fust one that ever yet made 
out todo it. ‘Giving up!’ there ain’t no sech 
a thing! 

‘** And jest so, it’s easy enough to cry out, 
‘I'm tired of life—I’m ready to die ;’ but I ean 
tell you folks can’t die jest when they please (at 
least not without they break the sixth command- 
ment; and I guess them as does that don’t go 
to no better place than they quit here), and if 
they knowed they could, I reckon they wouldn't 
say it so oftenas they do. But if you can on’s 
make up your mind to take it easy-like, and feel 
it’s all sent for the best; that there’s a good, 
wise meaning to it, though you can’t see it yet 
(for the Lord never promised to explain all his 
wisdom or his meaning to you, or no other of 
his creters, as ever I heerd of); and you work 
round, in the lot He’s given you, and do all the 


| good you can, and do your best to be happy 
| yourself, and to make others happy too—I guess 


you'll find your cross ain’t so dreadful heavy but 
what you can kerry it afterall; and maybe, when 
you git to the end of the road, you'll be able to 
see how it was not a cross after all, but a bless- 
ing.” 

As they sat thus together a slow, shuffling, 
and uncertain step approached the house, and 
the open door of the little room was darkened 
by a strangely uncouth figure. Too short to be 
a man, and yet far too broad-shouldered, bluff, 
and burly to be a boy; with huge head, hands, 
and feet, altogether disproportioned to his low 
stature; with a face, worn and seamed and 
scarred by the fingers of Time, yet without the 
intelligence which years should have given it— 
it seemed difficult if not impossible to fix any 
date to his period of existence ; for he present- 
ed such a strange combination, physically and 
mentally, of strength and weakness, that the 
first idea which his appearance naturally awoke 
in the beholder’s mind was the doubt if he was 
a stunted and dwarfed old man or a premature 
and preternaturally old boy. His dress, though 
coarse and awkward, was clean and whole, and 
loutish as he was in face and figure still there 
was an honesty and good-will in his strangely- 
assorted physique which disarmed ridicule, and 
awakened a sort of interest in him in spite of 
his many peculiarities. He stood a moment in 
the doorway, gazing with his great lack-lustre 
gray eyes at the unusual visitors; and then, 
shaking off the great drops of rain from his per- 
son as a big water-dog might have done, he said, 
in a strange tone of oracular gravity, 

‘* It rains outdoors—it does.” 

There was something so supremely ridiculous 
in this proffered information, given too, as it 
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was, with an air of solemn earnestness, while ** And now,” he said, slowly replacing his 
the rain was pouring down with all the violence | hat, and speaking as a man who felt he had 
of a summer shower, that even Mrs. Arlingford done, and was doing, conscientiously all that the 
smiled in spite of herself, and she said, with occasion could demand of him, “if I may be 


ind affability of manner, excused, I humbly take my leave; and now, 
“¢ Yes, I see it does ; it rains very hard; have | Marm Bassett, I'll go and git them beans.” 
you got very wet ?” ‘*Who and what is that very singular per- 


The individual thus addressed did not reply | son?” asked Mrs. Arlingford, as the door of the 
to the kind inquiry. Standing just within the inner room closed upon the ungainly figure of 
door, with his great winking eyes fixed full upon | the slowly-retiring Robbie. You said you had 
the lady, his long, lean forefinger pointing at; no children living; so I presume he is not a 
the object of his wonder and curiosity—his whole | very near relation of yuurs.”’ 
body swaying backward and forward with short, “ He isn’t no relation at all,” said the old 
sharp jerks, as if he were making lunges at her woman; ‘‘I hain’t got no kin; he is only a 
with the uplifted finger, he said in solemn, deep, | boarder. He’s a kind of funny-looking one, I 
oracular tones, sepulchral as the cawing of a | must own; but then he’s jest as good and clever 
raven, and actually seeming to come up from as he can be; and I’ve got used to his ways and 
the very cellar beneath his feet : to his looks. It ain’t no fault of his if he is half- 

‘*Marm Bassett !—I say, whose her ?” witted, poor fellow—he can’t help it; I dare say 

‘* Well, Robbie,” answered the old woman, | he'd be as smart as any body if he on'y knowed 
good-naturedly, ‘that’s a pretty lady come to see, how. Well! I'll say this for him, he acts up 
me, you know. Now you go and git your sup- | to the light that’s been given to him as well as 
per; it’s all ready.” ever he can, and that’s more’n half the folks as 

Gravely pulling off his old straw-hat, and has got their wits does. You see, they board him 
thus disclosing to view a great, preposterous bul- with me ’cause I look after him, and mend his 
let head, with a coarse black covering more re- | clothes, and soon. Lors! why, I'd ruther do it 
sembling the pelt of some wild bear than the than not; I hain’t got nobody else to care for. 
natural hair of human being, poor Robbie, squar- | He’s better company than a cat or dog; and if 
ing himself full before Mrs. Arlingford, bowed I didn’t have him I shouldn't have nobody. 
solemnly to the lady thus announced to him, say- | Well, he’s somebody to speak to, any way; and 
ing hoarsely in the same deep, monotonous tones, | it’s something to look after him, agoing out and 

‘* How de do—pretty lady come to see Marm | coming in. They don’t pay much for him, to be 
Basse't? Glad to see yer!” sure, but a little goes a good ways if folks knows 

Then turning his great owl-like eyes upon | how to spend it; and I'd rather have him than 
the little Julian, who was still devoting himself | be all alone, as I should be if ’twarn’t for him. 
to the cat, and repeating toward him the same | Poor fellow! his is quite a story, and it’s got a 
threatening but harmless manifestations, he | meaning to it too,” she said, fixing her keen 
again croaked out: | eyes upon her listener; ‘I say it’s as good as 

**Marm Bassett !—I say, whose his ?” preaching; and I guess, if I tell it to you (that 

“Well, never mind, Robbie, who it is,” said | is, if you ain’t tired ahearing of my talk), you'll 
Mrs. Bassett; ‘‘you go and git your supper; | be cute enough to sense it’s meaning, and guess 
that’s a good boy—won’t you now ?” why I told it to you. 

But the persistive inquirer did not move, and ** Poor Robbie’s mother—Ann Jane Robber- 
possibly Mrs. Bassett knew from experience that son she was—she was as pretty a gal as you'd be 
there was nothing to be gained by attempting like to meet in a month of Sundays, for all he’s 
thus to put him off; for, as he repeated the | sich a poor, forlorn-looking chap. Yes! she was 


question, she answered quietly, | real pretty to look at, and just as smart as a steel 
‘Well, well, Robbie, that’s a little gentleman | trap; wide awake, and full of fun she was; and 
come to see me.” a pretty good gal too, as gals go; neat, indus- 


Apparently this was satisfactory. Again the | tr’ous, and respectable, on’y terrible high! 
old hat was pulled off; again he squared him-| Well, some folks calls it sperets—‘ high-spereted’ 
self for the mighty effort, and bowing gravely | they called her. Well, yes, I s’pose she was 


to the little Julian he croaked out: high-spereted ; and I guess that Mary Magda- 
“How de do—little gentleman come to see | lene was high-spereted too, warn’t she? I call 
Marm Bassett? Glad to see yer!” | it temper-—but there! maybe I don’t know; but 


“* Very well, Robbie—very well indeed !” said | that’s what they called itinmydays. Ann Jane 
the old woman, soothingly. ‘‘That was very | was pleasant, and civil, and good -tempered 
well indeed ! and now you go and git your sup- | enough, when she had things all her own way; 
per. I'll tell yousomething—there’s cold baked | and so they say is somebody else. But when 
beans for supper, Robbie. You didn’t know | her temper was up, she driv all before her! You 
that, did you?” see she was an on’y child, and her folks fairly 

But even this tempting offer could not call | spilt her; they inconvened themselves in every 
off the attention of poor Robbie. It was a| way to please her, and she didn’t think nothing 
great inducement, but he felt he had a duty still | of it, nuther. Why, it was Ann Jane this, and 
to perform, and he would not leave until he had) Ann Jane that, till she had ier own way in 
performed it. | every thing. The old folks they had to stand 
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round, and walk on their tip-toes, when Ann 
Jane was at home, I can tell you. And when 
she was put out—and that was pretty often— 
she’d thrash round like a young harricane! 

“Well, I don’t see the sense of bringing up 
children in that fashion, and I never could. I 
guess my children had as good times in this world 
as other folkses children—I mean any poor folkses 
children—and I never had to tell them twice what 
they was to do; there warn’t no need to, and I 
never struck a child yet. 

** Well, Ann Jane she wasn't brought up ac- 
cording to my notions at all; and I guess her 
folks found out afore they died that she wasn’t 


brought up quite to their notions nuther; but | 


that’s none of my business. Well! she had every 
thing her own way at home, and had every thing 
in the world done for her; but I s’pose she 
thought, as most gals do, she’d be better off yet 
if she was married; so after a spell she picked 
up a poor kind of a lovyer in Robert Harrington. 
She had half-a-dozen better ones shying round 
after her; but you know when gals has more’n 
one to choose from, they allers take the worst 
one in the whole lot. 

** Well, Robert Harrington he was good-look- 
ing, that’s a fact; and do let’s give him the credit 
of that, for it was all he had got. He had come 
down from the city, sparking round among the 
gals here; and Ann Jane was taken with his 
curly hair, and white hands, and citified airs (for 
he’d been in a drug-shop), and so ske went with 
him.” 

** Went where with him?” asked Mrs, Arling- 
ford. 

‘* Well, every where; I mean kept company 
with him. I s’pose if her folks had on’y kep 
still, and held their tongues, and let her play her 
game out, she wouldn’t have married him a bit 
more than I would; for she had good sense, Ann 
Jane had, under all her nonsense. But old folks 
won’t wait, in no such cases. They will up and 
talk, and have their say, though all nature and 
experience tells ‘em to keep still, and hold their 
tongues. It allers is so, it allers has been, and 
I s’pose it allers will be, to the end of the chap- 
ter. So old Robberson and his wife they pitched 
into the business head over heels! Of course, 
Ann Jane, having had her own way allers, and 
ruled them ever since she could run alone, wasn’t 
going to be pulled up with a tight rein then— 


‘twasn’t in reason to expect she would; she | 


hadn't been used to it. “T'was the old story; 
the more they said aginst him, the more she 
took his part (and really they was hard upon 
him, and no mistake), ’till I actually think she 
fit so many battles for him that she larnt at last 
to care for him, jest because she had jit for him ; 
and she married him in the end, without the 
consent of father or mother. 

** Well, that was a bad beginning, and worse 
come of it. I s'pose when Harrington first come 





found he had got Ann Jane and nothing else, 
well! it wasn’t what he had ca's'lated on by no 
means. Hecouldn’t work, or he wouldn't, which 
comes to about the same thing where earnings is 
concerned. Ann Jane had been used to having 
every thing, full and plenty, and she expected 
that and more too, now she was married. I 
guess they led a cat-and-dog’s life of it; he a- 
loafing round, and doing nothing, or worse: 
and Ann Jane hectoring him, and taunting him, 
and aggravating him in every way, and making 
his home jest as uncomfortable as a—well, as a 
high-spereted woman knows how to! And the 
long and short of it was, that at the end of two 
years Harrington left his wife and child, run off, 
and went to sea, and in less than six months 
come news of his death in foreign parts, and 
then old Robberson he come forward and took 
‘em home agin. 

** Well, if Ann Jane warn’t glad when she 
heerd of his death, so much the better—l’m 
glad of it. But I guess it won’t hurt me none 
to say she warn’t sorry. She said a good many 
things, I guess, which might jest as well not 
been said. What’s the good of saying them 
sort of things? They’re evil words, and I s’pose 
we've got to give an account of ‘em. Well, 
then; maybe she didn’t say them; I hope she 
didn’t; folks said she did; but that ain’t no- 
thing. Folks says every thing but their prayers, 
you know. 

**When Ann Jane had been a widder about 
two years her little boy was taken sick; took 
right down, all of a suddin, with the sore 
throat and scarlet-fever of the very worst kind. 
Did you ever chance to see or know any thing 
of that complaint?” she said, stopping sudden- 
ly, and fixing her eyes upon the face of her 
companion. 

‘*No!” said Mrs. Arlingford, glancing nerv- 
ously at her beautiful boy at the window, “I 
never have known any thing of it.” 

‘*Then you have good reason to thank the 
Lord gratefully that you never have, and to 
pray that in his mercy you never may; for it’s 
the awfulest disease a child can have, bad 
enough in itself, in all conscience, but worse in 


| what it brings after it. Ifa child gits through 


with it it’s ten to one if it don’t have fits, or 


| dropsy, or loss of limbs or senses. ‘There! I've 


often said, even when I had children of my 
own, and I say it agin now, that if I had a 
child that had the read scarlet-fever, and had it 
bad, I’d thank the Lord to take it out of the 
world! I would—it’s hard to say it—but I 
would, I know. 

“Well, poor Miss Harrington (that is Ann 
Jane) she was wild about her child. She sot 
every thing by him, and well she might, for he 
was a sweet, pretty, little creter, to be sure, just 
as pretty asa picter! He had his father’s good 
looks and his mother’s too, and he was jest as 


after her, he calc‘lated upon old Jerry Robber- | bright as a dimond into the bargain. 


son’s money; for he was well known to be a} 


forehanded old man, and nobody but Ann Jane 
ever saw the color of his money; and when he 


**Poor Ann Jane! she didn’t know nothing 


| about sickness—not the first thing. It was the 
|on’y sickness the child had ever had, and she 





was scared to death from the very first; but 
when he growed worse, and the doctor said he 
was dangerous, she was half crazy. I certainly 
thought she'd lose her senses, and I don’t know 
now but that she did—it’s a charity to think so; 
for seems as if she wouldn't have took on so if 
she’d had her reason. I was in there a good 
deal, for we was near neighbors then, and so I 
used to run in as often as I could and kinder 
help old Miss Robberson do for the poor child; 
for as to Ann Jane, she warn’t the leastest use 
in the world. She couldn’t do nothing for him— 
on’y rave and scream, ‘Oh! he'll die, he'll die! 
on! he can’t die—he mustn’t die—he sha’n’t 

My baby—my beauty—my darling!—I 
can’t part with him; he is all I have got in the 
world, and [{ can’t give him up; it is cruel, I 
won't, I won't!’ 

“‘T couldn't bear to hear her a-running on 
like that, so I says to her one day, says I— 
‘Ann Jane!’ says I—‘don’t go fly in the face 
of the Lord that way,’ says I; ‘it is sinful!’ I 
says to her, ‘and no good can come of it.’ ‘I 
can’t help it,’ she says to me; ‘I can’t give him 
up, I can’t lose my child, my darling! oh, I 
can’t—I won't! it’s too hard; why should all 
the ill-luck come tome? Other gals have good 
husbands and live happy; and their children 
live and grow up. Why should I have a poor, 
lazy, drunken husband, and be left a widder to 
slave to death for my child, and then lose him 
after all? tell me that, Miss Bassett!’ ‘I can't, 
Ann Jane!’ says I, ‘ nobody can tell you that,’ 
says I. ‘We are all in the dark—we are all 
poor, blind, ignorant creters, every one on us. 
But we do know one thing, and that’s the best 
of all—we know that God is good! yes, Ann 
Jane!’ says I, ‘we do know that God is good.’ 
‘No, he ain’t!’ she shrieks out, ‘ He ain’t good 
to me, I tell you—not if he takes away my child, 
my pet, my bird! Let him give me the life of 
my child, and then I'll say he is good. His life 
—his life—his life!’ she kept on saying them 
words over and over again. ‘All I ask is for 
his life—his life—his life !’ 

**So when I heerd how she went on I says to 
her mother, ‘Well, Miss Robberson, I see we 
ain’t a-doing her the leastest mite of good with 
all we can say to her. I think it on’y aggra- 
vates her into talking back again. Don’t let’s 
you or I say nothirz more to her lest we lead 
her on to sin the more; for,’ says I, ‘the more 
she talks the more she sins; and I s’pose the 
Lord can do his own work in her soul without 
the help of poor creters like you and I.’ So 
after that I never made no more talk with her; 
on’y I went in jest the same and did up the 
house-work for 'em, and helped tend the poor 
child. 

‘*Well, one day when he was at the worst 
old Dr. Parker he come in. I don’t know as 
you knowed the old Doctor—he has been dead 
this five years. No? Well, I didn't hardly 
s'pose you did; well, I can say of him he was a 
real good, Christian man, and as knowledgable 


die! 


a doctor as ever I see—pertic’larly ’mong chil- | 
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dren ; and jest as faithful to the poor as to the 
rich! Well, he come in, and he looked at the 
child, and he didn’t say much of any thing. I 
see in a minute how it was; he hadn't a good 
opinion of the child, and he didn’t want to say 
so. But Ann Jane she was at him like a mad 
woman to know his opinion of the boy; he 
kind of put her off and tried not to say what he 
thought; but she would have an answer; and 
at last he told her, and he done it as tenderly 
as he could, that he saw no room for hope. Oh! 
then Ann Jane was worse than ever—she shriek- 
ed out, ‘Save him! save him! Oh, Doctor, 
Doctor! save him! save him! You can, you 
must, you shall!’ And down she went on her 
knees to him, wringing her hands and crying, 
‘Oh! save him; save him; save child's 
life—his life—his life—his life !’ 

‘* Well, Doctor Parker he was the feelingest 
man in a sick room—I will say that for him 
that ever I see; but he was real wrathy then, 
and who could wonder? He says to Ann Jane 
real stern, ‘Get up, woman! don’t kneel to me. 
Your child’s life is in God’s hands, not mine. 
I have done all I can. No power, short of the 
power of God himself, can save his life. And 
I tell you now if you knowed as much of sick- 
ness in general, and of this disease in pertic’lar’ 
(them was his very words—I shall never forget 
‘em)—‘if you knowed as much of sickness in 
general, and of this disease in pertic lar, as I 
do, you would understand that this child’s life 
now would be a far greater evil to you than his 
death.’ And with that he lifted her off her 
knees, sot her down in a chair, and went right 
straight out of the house; and I didn’t blame 
him not a mite! 

** Well, strange to say, the poor child did get 
well—no, not well, for he never was well agin. 
But he got about—seemed to me he begun to 
mend from that very day. But after the fever 
left him the dropsy set in; and then he had fits, 
and his limbs they was kind of palsied like fora 
time; indeed he don’t walk like other folks to 
this day. But the worst of all was his senses. 
Why, before he was took with that sickness he 
was just as bright as a dollar; quite a little 
scholar he was too; he knowed all his letters; 
could spell little, easy words, and could read 
some. But after it he didn’t know round O 
from crooked S! And the worst on't was, you 
couldn’t larn him nothing nuther; he didn’t 
seem to have no memory; and you might try 
all day, and you couldn't make him remember 
a single letter; and the little toad was jest as 
cross and as passionate as he could be all the 
time. 

“Poor Ann Jane! she was fairly beside her- 
self with joy when she found he was like to live, 
for she didn’t know nothing nor dread nothing 
of what was like to come afterward. But, poor 
soul! she had a time with him. I've seen her, 
often and often, a-standing afore that boy jest 
as white as a sheet, and her great eyes full of 
tears, trying to coax and soothe him, and he 
jest as cross and contrary as ever you see a cre- 


my 
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ter. And then her father and mother—they 
were old, and they was allers putting in about 
him. Natural enough, he fretted them, and 
that made it bad for Ann Jane. But she never 
said a word; I guess she daresn’t. She was 
jest as patient as patient could be. I couldn’t 
have believed it if I had not seen it with my 
own eyes, for I didn’t think it was in her to be 
so meek and patient. I guess, poor thing! she 
lived to find out that the cross she had chosen 
for herself was a sight heavier than the one she 
refused to kerry ‘cording to the Lord’s will. 
And I do think, afore she died, she was a real, 
believing, trusting Christian; and I shall allers 


think the Lord he knowed best the lesson for | 


her; and as I told old Miss Robberson at the 
time, He didn’t need none of our poor help— 
He could do His own work, in His own time 
and His own way, without she and I. 

“ After a while Robbie kind of settled down 
and got over his temper turns, and got to be 
about as you see him now. But laws! he ain’t 
good for nothing, and never will be, 
world. When his poor mother died—which 
was seven years ago come next November—she 
asked me to kind of look after him a little; for 
her father and mother they was dead and gone, 
and there wasn’t nobody to care for him. Old 
Jerry Robberson had been sick, and helpless to 
work for some years, and I don’t s’pose Ann 
Jane was much of a manager, and so the old 
man’s money didn’t turn out so much after all. 
What little there was left clothes Robbie and 
pays me a little for his board. 
for nothing on’y good-will, if I could have fed 
him. So they pay what they can, and he earns 
a little, now and then, raking hay and cutting 
wood, and picking up stones, and so on; and 
then he catches fish and digs clams, and picks 
berries and gathers wood for me, and altogether 


helps along, and we manage to live pretty com- | 


fortable, Robbie and I.” 


As Marm 


3assett finished her little story, 
Mrs. Arlingford, who had for some time been | 
anxiously watching the clouds, called upon her 


to hold a consultation as to the weather; and 


as it was the opinion of the old woman, who | 


was evidently familiar with the signs in the 
heavens, and considered herself weather-wise, 
that there was no chance of the rain abating, 
she offered to send Robbie up to the hotel to 
order the carriage for her. 


al 
** But can he carry such a message and do it 


right?” asked the lady, somewhat doubtfully. 

** Well, yes; he’s faithful enough,” was the 
ready answer. 
as good give him a bit of a ticket to kerry to 
the man; for, you see, if the folks up there at 


the tavern get hazing of him, as they do some- | 
times, they may bother him so he won't know | 


what's what; and they'll put it all out of his 
head. But you give him a bit of a ticket, and | 
T’'ll be bound for him he'll kerry it just as true 
as steel.” 


This seemed very likely to be the case; so, 


in this 


I'd a taken him | 


‘*But I guess maybe you had | 
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| as stationery was not to = =—T in iia 

in Mrs. Bassett’s household, she produced the 
fly-leaf of an old book, upon which the lady 
wrote her order in pencil, and, armed with these 
credentials, the obtuse but willing messenger 
departed upon his errand, and soon returned, 
jubilant, on the carriage-box, and the lady and 
child were conveyed back to their hotel; Mrs. 
Bassett candidly owning that, although she 
didn’t want her guests “to git wet and take 
cold, nor nothing of that sort, still, she should 
just as lieves as not have it rain all night; for 
the arth, poor creter! was just as dry as a beg- 
gar’s bone!” 

This wish, which was no doubt shared by 
many in the community, was granted, and for 
the next two days the welcome rain came down 
as a blessing to refresh the parched and wither- 
ing face of the earth. On the third day the 
sun rose clear and unclouded, the smoky, burn- 
ing haze which had so long hung over the land- 
scape, obscuring its beauty and filling the minds 
of observant gazers with dread forebodings, had 
all been washed away, and the refreshed earth 
gladly put on new robes of greenness and beauty 

Mrs. Arlingford, accompanied by her little 
boy, who was her constant companion, stopped 
on her way to the beach to leave a liberal and 
useful present for Marm Bassett and for Rob- 
bie; and in compliance with the pretty, word- 
less pleadings of the child, who, with rapid, 
graceful, and expressive gestures, begged anoth- 
er interview with the old Maltese cat, they 
again entered the cottage. This proved to be 
only the commencement of a series of visits; 
for the little Julian (who had, of course, but 
few objects of interest) was so taken by the gen- 
tle charms of the quiet old tabby, who not only 
permitted his attentions, but even seemed to 
reciprocate them, by rubbing her head gently 
against him and patting him softly with her 
velvet paws, in which she had carefully sheathed 

| the sharp claws, that he could never be persuad- 
led to pass the house where this feline charmer 
resided. And as his mother found interest and 
amusement, and oftentimes instruction, from the 
sterling good sense and firm principle of the 
homely and quaint old woman, it gradually 
grew into a habit for them to stop there on their 
way to the beach, and for Marm Bassett, if she 
| Was at leisure, to accompany them to the wa- 
| ter-side, where Mrs. Arlingford, seated upon the 
rocks high up on the beach, would occupy her- 
self with her netting or crochet work, while lit- 
| tle Julian, under the watchful eye of his mo- 
ther, amused himself by seeking shells and build- 
ing sand-hills; and the old woman, with her 
| ever-ready blue-yarn knitting, would seat her- 
self on the rocks just below her companion, and, 
while knitting rapidly, would amuse her with 
her graphic sketches of the earlier times and 
| manners, when the little fishing village was not, 
|as now, the fashionable resort of the wealthy 
| and the gay. 

There was ever a pointed moral, and a strong 

| sense of religious dependence pervading all these 








communications, while there was also percepti- 
ble in them a flavor of keen natural good sense, | 
mingled with wit and humor, and a quaint orig- 
inality of thought and speech, which, from its 
very freshness and novelty, amused the more 
refined listener; and under the combined in- 
fluences of the fresh sea-breezes and this new 
element of companionship Mrs. Arlingford’s 
mind and body were fast rising out of their 
morbid condition into a freer and more health- 
ful action; while from Marm Bassett’s loving 
recollections of her own child's more perfected 
sign language, Julian’s hitherto very limited 
manual vocabulary was daily and widely in-| 
creasing. 

One fine bright morning, when the day prom- | 
ised to be one of uncommon beauty and fresh- | 
ness, they had come to the cottage at an earlier 
hour than usual; and little Julian gleefully tak- 
ing from the man-servant who had followed | 
them a small, nicely packed basket, opened one | 
corner of it with great mystery, and permitted 
Mrs. Bassett to enjoy just one little peep at its | 
contents. Then hastily closing the lid, he ex- 
plained to her with delight, in graceful panto- 
mime, that they were going down to the beach to | 
lunch there, and that she must come with them. | 
As the eager invitation of the child, given with | 
glowing vheeks and sparkling eyes, was seconded 
by the gentle quiet mother, Mrs. Bassett was 
soon ready, informing her kind friend she could 
go better than usual that day, as Robbie was | 
going out in the boat to fish, and would not re- | 
turn before sunset. 

A few moments, willingly devoted by Julian 
to his furry friend, served the old woman to 
make her simple arrangements, and shutting up 
the house-door and leaving the key with Robbie, 
who was not quite ready, she relieved Julian of 
his basket and the trio set out. It was a per- 
fect day; one of those days when the mere sense 
of being is an enjoyment. Nota cloud dimmed 
the heavens; the soft morning breeze just gave 
a healthy freshness to the summer sunshine. 
The tide was up, and the brimming sea, scarce- 
ly heaving, lay calm and tranquil, sparkling in 
the morning light, the blue shimmering waves | 
breaking with quiet regularity and low rippling | 
music along the line of the shore, and lazily 
lifting and swaying Robbie’s lig)+ boat which 
was moored just at the water's edge. 

Taking their usual seat upon the rocks, the 
desultory thread of conversation between the 
two oddly-assorted friends ran rippling and 
brokenly for a time as the waves before them; 
and then gradually the old woman had got some- 
how into a narrative of her young days, and the 
quiet, homely ways of even the wealthy people 
of those times. She was still in the fall tide of 
her narration when Robbie, coming down from 
the house with his oars upon his shoulder and 
his basket in his hand, stopped on his way to the 
boat to make his clumsy bow to “ the pretty lady 
come to see Marm Bassett,” as he invariably 
termed her. 








As, having performed this duty, which he 
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never omitted, he passed with his shuffling, un- 
certain step and lounging gait toward the sea, 
his ungainly shadow fell upon the sand where 
Julian was at play with his gathered shells and 
sea-weed. ‘The little one looked up, and seeing 
it was only Robbie, between whom and himself 
a strange kind of gos »d-fellowship—possibly orig. 


| inating in their mutual admiration of the old 


cat—had been early established, he sprang up, 
clapping his hands with joy, and signing to his 
mother that he was going down to the boat to 
see Robbie off, he ran lightly by his side, mak- 


ing his many short steps to keep time with the 


wide strides of Robbie, who, utterly unable to 
comprehend the affliction of his little companion, 
talked on all the time in his slow, random, dis 
connected way to “the little gentleman come to 
see Marm Bassett” without caring, or even 
seeming to notice, that he was not answered. 

Together they reached the little dory, whicl 
lay rocking upon the very edge of the water, and 
Julian stood by in delighted attention, as he had 
often done before, while Robbie, talking all th 
time, put in his oars, his basket, and fishing- 
tackle. Then Julian stood with his hand upon 
the edge of the boat while Robbie got in to cast 
her off; but just as he was loosening the last 
turn of the rope he remembered the house-key, 
still in his pocket, and with a useless injunction 
to the child to “hold on!” he scrambled out 
and lounged up the beach to return the key to 
Marm Bassett. It was but the work of a mo- 
ment, but, as he turned to retrace his steps, 
Robbie gave an unearthly cry, 

‘*Marm Bassett! Marm Bassett! little gen- 
tleman come to see Marm Bassett’s gone aboard. 
Look {= 

With a wild answering cry of terror the two 
women started up. It was all too true. The 
moment Robbie hag left him Julian had sprung 
into the boat, cast off the rope, and was already 
yards from the shore. 

Vainly and impulsively the terrified women 
rushed to the water’s edge, the frantic mother 
screaming aloud, and vainly signing to Julian 
to come back to her. In vain, even if he had 
wished it, for the tide had turned, and the ebb- 
ing waters would have prevented his return had 
he attempted it. But he did not; wholly un- 
conscious of his danger, proud of his exploit, 
evidently amused rather than alarmed by their 
earnest gesticulations, the delighted boy, with 
his sweet young face all flushed and radiant with 
success, was standing up in the boat, smiling 
and bowing, and kissing his hand to them in his 
pretty childish triumph; and then catching up 
the oars he propelled the boat farther from the 
shore as he had seen Robbie do. 

“Oh, my soul and body!” cried Mrs. Bassett, 
while the great beaded drops of excitement started 
out upon her wrinkled forehead, ‘* what can we 
do? He’ll upset that boat; he’ll be drownded, 
jest as sure as you're alive!” Then seeing the 
white agony on the face of the wretched mother, 
she added hastily, ‘‘No, no! I didn’t mean 
that; he’s in God's keeping there as well as 
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here—only—only— Oh, God help us! what 
can we do?” 

**Can’t you swim ?” gasped the poor mother’s 
white lips, as she turned breathlessly to the poor 
half-witted Robbie who stood beside her. 

‘*Me? No, no!” said Robbie. ‘‘ Robbie 
can’t swim ; dog can swim, fish can swim, Rob- 
bie can’t swim.” 

‘*No,” said Mrs, Bassett, regretfully; ‘* he 
can’t swim a stroke.” 

As this last poor hope faded from her the 
frantic mother made a mad rush into the water, 
but in one moment Robbie’s strong, wiry arms 
were about her and drew her back. 

‘‘No, no,” he said, gravely; ‘pretty lady 
come to see Marm Bassett can’t swim; dog can 
swim; fish can swim; pretty lddy come to see 
Marm Bassett can’t swim.” 

**No!” said the old woman, laying a restrain- 
ing hand upon her arm, ‘‘ that’s only madness ; 
that won’t help him not a mite. Robbie!” 
continued, speaking rapidly but impressively, 
“you run up to Tim Jones; you tell him or 
his boys to come here at once. Run quick, for 
your life—go.” And he was gone, scurrying 
over the sands at full speed with loose, wide 
strides, and long, flapping arms, which he seem- 
ed to use as wings. 

**T could swim as well as a man once when 
I was a gal,” said the old woman, sadly; ‘‘ but 
ah! that’s years and years agone. I'm an old 
woman now; my strength is all gone; I don’t 
s’pose I could swim now if I tried. A pretty 
ereter! I'd give my old life freely to save him, 
but I couldn't do it—I couldn’t do it!” and, 
with a choking in her throat, she turned her 
face away from the mute, imploring gaze of the 
pale mother. 

At this moment Julian, having dropped one 
of the oars, reached out so far in the vain effort 
to regain it (careening the boat) that it seemed 
impossible he should recover himself; and the 
old woman, bursting into tears, broke out: 

‘There! Lord save him; he will be drownd- 
ed to a cartainty! and I can’t stand here and 
see it. God helping me, I'll try to save him 
any way. IfI can live to reach the boat, I can 
paddle her in well enough, I guess.” 

The hands of the two excited women met in 
a silent heart-clasp, and then, flinging off some 
portions of her dress, Marm Bassett resolutely 
entered the water. With long, steady, skillful 
strokes she made her way toward the little 
boat, while the child, who had not seen her 
movements, had taken the remaining oar, and 
was, by the incautious use of it, spinning the 
boat round and round with a fearful velocity 
which threatened its immediate overthrow. But 
on, calmly, swiftly, with practiced eye and mo- 
tion and strong sinewy arms well used to labor, 
Marm Bassett was drawing nearer and nearer, 
while the mother, overwhelmed with the agony 
of suspense, had sunk upon her knees and hid- 
den her face. 

But now the child discovered his pursuer, 
and, wild with frolic, he flung away the remain- 


she 
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ing oar and began rocking the little boat from 
side to side in frantic merriment; and just as 
the hand of the rescuer was upon the edge of 
the little skiff, and his safety seemed alreedy 
within her reach, the willful and excited boy, 
all unconscious of danger, and possibly beliey- 
ing that the water which bore her up in safety 
would bear him likewise, flung himself fearlessly 
over the other side (upsetting the boat as he did 
so) and went down headlong. 

As he emerged from the water Marm Bassett 
caught him. It was in yain now to try to re- 
gain the boat; that hope was lost to her; and 
holding the child by the collar of his little robe, 
and cautiously keeping him off at arm’s-length 
from her, she attempted to make her way back 
to the shore. But her strength was weakened 
by the exertions she had already made, and the 
burden of years was upon her. She had to sus- 
tain both herself and the child; she had but one 
hand at liberty to assist herself with ; and the 
tide was against her. Under all these disad- 
vantages—partly swimming, partly floating, and 
partly by the support of one of the oars which 
she had managed to secure as it drifted by her 
—she made slow, painful, but gradual progress 
toward the shore. Slowly—slowly—and yet 
more slowly, for her strength was wasting rap- 
idly now. Oh! would the Joneses never come ? 
She looked to the shore. The poor mother had 
risen again, and was watching her with clasped 
and extended hands and devouring eyes, in 
which the light of a new hope was dawning. 

That sight gave her a new impetus and a 
momentary strength, and she struggled on. 
Could she ever reach the shore? It seemed 
doubtful, yet not all impossible. More than 
half the distance was already passed: a few 
rods more, and she would reach the shallow 
water, and again she made new efforts, putting 
forth almost superhuman exertions. But her 
limbs were getting benumbed ; and as the child, 
who from the moment she secured him had 
never ceased struggling violently to reach her, 
and had been sending forth those shrill, discord- 
ant, unearthly cries which only dumb lips ut- 
ter, now seemed to become more quiet, the over- 
bardened woman made an effort to relieve her- 
self slightly by transferring him from one hand 
to the other. It was a natural but an unwise 
thing for her to do. The terrified child, think- 
ing she was going to let him sink, took advant- 
age of the unguarded moment and flung him- 
self suddenly upon her, clinging closely around 
her neck with a persistent and suffocating clasp 
which checked her breath and hampered all her 
motions. 

In vain were reason or entreaty. Though 
his head was upon her shoulder, though his 
ear lay close below her lips, no sound but the 
trump of the archangel could pierce those sealed 
and deafened organs. Closer and closer grew 
the loving but deadly clasp about her neck. 
She turned her wild, despairing eyes to the 
beach: she knew now she could never reach it. 
In the vain effort to unclasp those twining arms 
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she had already lost ground, she was sinking! 
They must die—and so near to the shore—al- 
most within the clasp of the longing, hoping 
mother, whose words of prayer she could almost 
hear! And they were going down—down! a 
wild gasp for breath—‘‘ the bubbling cry of the 
strong swimmer in his agony,’’ a wild upfling- 
ing of the arms, and the calm, smiling, treach- 
erous blue waters closed over their victims. 

Five minutes later, and poor Robbie and the 
Joneses came rushing down the beach, strong, 
athletic swimmers, full of zeal for the rescue ; 
but the unconscious mother, lying faint and 
senseless on the shore, could give them no in- 
formation. 

Thus time was lost. At last observing the 
floating oar, they swam out to it, and after 
diving several times found the bodies, and suc- 
ceeded in raising and bringing them to the shore. 
By that time help, all too late, had arrived; and 
assistance and sympathy were eagerly proffered. 
Alas! all too late—too late! 

With painful effort they loosened the grasp 
of the little dimpled hands, and unwound the 
soft white arms from their loving but fatal clasp 
around the old shriveled neck to which they had 
clung with such close and deadly tenacity in the 
death-struggle, and laid the two, side by side, 
upon the cold, gray sands of the beach. The 
child, with his bright, wavy hair all rippling 
into curls with the moisture of the sea, which 
had washed the hues of life from his fair, round- 
ed cheeks, and pretty rose-bud mouth, but with 
his high, delicate features showing hushed and 
beautiful in their calm look of ineffable repase, 
like some saintly and beautiful cherub head ex- 
quisitely wrought in purest marble! The old 
woman, with her uncovered locks of scanty gray 
(seattered and disheveled by wind and wave) 
streaming wildly back from the old, sallow, 
wrinkled, sunbrowned face, with its strongly 
marked and care-worn features, all seamed and 
scarred with the toils and sorrows of more than 
threescore years and ten of mortal pilgrimage. 


There they lay, in strange contrast—the ex- 


tremes of life, youth and age. Yet not so; for 
them there was neither youth nor age. Equals 
now, twin-born they had entered together that 
wonderful land of the Hereafter, where years 
and days are not reckoned; where the mighty 


angel, who stood with his right foot upon the! 


sea and his left foot on the earth, hath sworn 


with uplifted hand, ‘‘ by Him that liveth for ever | 


and ever,” that there shall be no more Time! 





NEVADA. 


ARRY yourself in imagination far from the 


centres of civilization, over weird wastes and | 


savage wilds, to a point where the 116th degree 
of west longitude intersects the 42d degree of 
north latitude. The head-waters of the Owyhee 
—there a small river or brook—are gurgling a 
mile or so behind you; your right foot presses 
the golden sands of Idaho; your left is under 
the spiritual jurisdiction of Brigham Young; 


while at your feet the unerring eye of science 
marks out the northeastern corner of the new 
State of Nevada. Travel thence due west for 
a hundred miles, over rugged mountains, lofty 
buttes, and patches of desert and valley, and you 
reach the Mica Hills, glittering in the sunlight 
like cones of gold; thirty miles more in the 
same direction will bring you to the divide be- 
tween the waters of the Columbia River and the 
Great Basin; a hundred miles more still due 
west, and you are in a wondrous country of 
petrified trees—stony finger-points of the ante- 
diluvian past—of sparkling streams, translucent 
lakes, high mountains, and gloomy cajfions, 
Then you have a range of granite mountains to 
cross, and forty or fifty miles more carries you 
to the northeastern corner of our young State, 
where, in the vicinity of Nye’s Lake and Roop’s 
Lake, 7000 feet above the sea, 250 miles from 
the initial point, and where the 120th line of 
west longitude crosses the 42d parallel of north 
latitude, the State of Oregon stretches to the 
north, and Lassen County, California, faces you 
on the west. Southward thence along the 120th 
longitudinal line, with California on your right, 
and Nevada on your left, pursue your course. 
You will need the wing of an eagle and the eye 
of a bee to follow this line. 'The sombre Sierras, 
crowned with tresses of pine, frowning with bat- 
tlements of barren rock, wrinkled with mighty 
cafions, and set with a tiara of glittering lakes, 
will be your companion for hundreds of miles, 
You skirt the western border of Honey Lake, 
and pass over the centre of the inland sea of the 
Sierras—Lake Bigler, or, as it is now called, 
Lake Tahoe, from the Pahutah designation of 
Big Water. About thirty miles from the north- 
ern end of this lake, some ten miles from the 
eastern shore, at a point where the 120th line of 
west longitude intersects the 39th parallel of 
north latitude, the boundary line strikes off in a 
southeasterly direction, at an angle of about 45 
degrees, following the sweep of the Sierras for 
200 miles to a point where the 37th parallel of 
north latitude intersects the 117th line of west 
longitude. Thence across a region seldom or 
never trodden by the foot of man; along the 
line of desolate Arizona, with the burning sands 
of the distant Colorado heating the air to intens- 
ity—sixty miles—to the spot where the south- 
western corner of Nevada joins Utah and Ari- 
zona; thence 300 miles due north along the 
Utah line to the point of commencement. 
These are the boundaries of Nevada—battle- 
born child of the republic, thirty-sixth star of 


| the American constellation. As are her bound- 


aries, so are her varied physical aspects within 
those boundaries. ‘Three hundred miles north 
and south, and 250 miles east and west, of an 
elevated plateau between the Sierra Nevada and 
the Rocky Mountains, is the general description 
of Nevada; but what pen shall do justice to the 
wonderful details? The man who loves the 
wild in nature, who delights in contrasts, and 
seeks strange sights, will not visit her soil in 
vain. He will behold a land of rugged mount- 
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ains, still bearing the marks of the voleanic 

fires by which they were upheaved from the 

chaotic gloom which stretched out before the 

morning ere God said, ** Let there be light.” 

He will stand by the side of a hundred springs 

or geysers, ejecting boiling water impregnated 

with mineral, potent in the cure of diseases as | 
the pool of Bethesda of old, and as sulphurously 

and unpleasantly suggestive of a region not to 

be mentioned to ears polite as the most orthodox | 
Puritan could desire. He will travel through | 
lovely valleys blossoming in emerald beauty, | 
and, crossing a river, find himself in a region 

of awful sterility, blasted by the breath of the 

Almighty, with no drop of water to cool the 

desert air, and no living thing to stir the still- | 
ness which has brooded there since the dawn of 

creation. He will enjoy a delicious climate, and | 
an atmosphere balmy as the breath of June, oc- 

casionally alternated by a rigor that renders the | 
name of Nevada, or “‘ snowy,” not altogether in- | 
appropriate—by snows which last until late in | 
May, and blasts that hurl the giant pines of the 
mountains in a demon waltz to the music of the | 
shaking hills. 

The new State, boisterous in patriotism, and | 
exulting in a majority of nearly two to one for 
Abraham Lincoln, with a clause in her organic | 
law declaring that “the paramount allegiance | 
of the citizen is due to the Federal Government,” | 
comes bursting into the Union without the deco- 
rous delay of long courtship that preceded the 
‘‘sealing” of her sisters. Five years ago and 


‘ 


the State of Nevada was only Carson County in 
Western Utah, uninhabited except by a few 
Mormons at Genoa in Carson Valley, and hur- 
ried through by the California bound emigrant 
as a sort of Valley of the Shadow of Death 
through which it was necessary to pass to reach 


the promised land. To many it was a valley 
of death indeed, as the skeletons of men and cat- 
tle that line the banks of the Humboldt still tes- 
tify. Silver was the vivifying power that caused 
this lotus flower of the mountains to burst forth | 
full-blown upon the national stem to which her | 
war-crimsoned sisters are clinging. In 1859 
silver was discovered upon a spot in the mount- 
ains east of Carson Valley, where now the City 
of Virginia stands. A few hundred pioneers 
crossed the Sierras that season and hibernated 
in the hills through the winter. The following 
year (1860) the value and permanent character 
of the silver-bearing quartz ledges was partially | 
demonstrated and a considerable emigration at- | 
tracted. In 1861 expensive toll roads across 
the Sierras were completed, mills erected, ma- 
chinery transported, and the foundations of 
Nevada, or, as it was then familiarly called, | 
“Washoe,” permanently laid. The develop- 
ments already made proved that along the base | 
of Mount Davidson, under the streets of the fu- 
ture metropolis of Silverland, for a distance of | 
two miles from Cedar Hill on the north to Gold | 
Hill on the south, there meandered immense, | 
and, in point of depth, seemingly inexhaustible | 
veins of rich silver-bearing rock, running parallel 


naisciueeiiaeesinitantibiand 
to each other, and called—after the discoverer 
of silver—by the generic name of ‘‘the Com. 
stock Ledge.” There was no good reason why 
these same veins should not be discovered for 
miles north and south of their present points of 
boundary. There was no good reason why a 
hundred other ‘‘ Comstocks” might not be found, 
or why every quartz ledge might not be of equal 
richness. ‘The busy era of adventure, enter- 
prise, and toil was followed by the era of * wild- 
cat.” From October, 1862, until March, 1864, 
speculation ran riot, and the Territory of Nevada 
was converted into one vast swindling stock ex- 
change. The rich developments upon this famed 
Comstock Ledge, the growing exports of bullion 
from the Esmeralda region, discovered in 1861, 
the glittering promise from quartz ledges dis- 
covered in Humboldt County, and the rich as- 
says of “chloride” rock from the Reese River 
country, whose mineral wealth was discovered in 
the autumn of 1862, all exaggerated tenfold, 
frenzied the public mind upon the subject of 
silver mining, and a feverish gambling excite- 
ment usurped the places formerly occupied by 
legitimate and prudent adventure. Hundreds 
of companies with capitals—on paper—of from 
#500, 900 to $5,000,000 each, were formed every 
month in California and Nevada. Every mer- 
chant and merchant’s clerk, every mechanic, 
every laborer, every servant girl, in every city 
and village on the Pacific coast, was in posses- 
sion of a pocketful of stock not inappropriately 
designated as ‘* wild-cat.” A grocery importer 
in San Francisco complained that he could not 
get his business properly attended to, because 
his book-keeper and assistant were President and 
Secretary, and his salesmen and porters Trustees 
of a flourishing mining company, and the neces- 
sities of the stock market deranged the due de- 
livery of sugars and teas. Montgomery Street, 
in San Francisco, and C Street in Virginia— 
which had now become a city of 20,000 inhabit- 


| ants—were thronged from morning until night 


with crowds buying and selling stock, chaffing 
each other, and exhibiting specimens of quartz. 
Three stock boards, with rooms magnificently 
furnished, were in full operation in San Fran- 
cisco. Sacramento, Marysville, and Stockton, 
each had their stock board. In Virginia City 
there were four, and transactions to the amount 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars were often 
made in an hour. A report of a “‘rich strike,” 
a report of a mine being “ said,” an alleged 
discovery of the Comstock, a rumor that the 
Supreme Court would grant an injunction, a 
rumor that the Supreme Court would raise an 
injunction—any or all of such would affect the 
value of prominent stocks from 20 to 100 per 
cent. inaday. In this whirl of mad excite- 
ment Virginia City most profited. Hotels, 
boarding-honses, stables, and hay-yards were 
filled to overflowing. In stages, in buggies, on 
horseback, muleback, and on foot thousands 
flocked across the mountains to swell the excited 
throng. <A few brought their families, and $100 
in gold per month was demanded and freely 

















paid for a cabin of four or five rooms, and three 
times that amount for a decent cottage. In 
Austin, Reese River district, the bubble was in- 
flated to even a greater extent. Men bought 
town lots for $400 a front foot in a spot where 
twelve months before only the cry of the coyote 
disturbed the primeval stillness. On these lots 
buildings were erected with lumber purchased 
at an expense of $500 in gold per 1000 feet, 
and the building readily rented for a monthly 
sum equal to 10 per cent. of the cost of the 
building and ground. Of every hundred who 
invested in mining stock ninety-nine never saw, 
or intended to see, or designed to work the mine. 
To sell out, to speculate, to gamble was the ob- 
ject of all. What wonder that when the bubble 
burst, as it did late in the spring of 1864, the 
distrust and disgust was as wide-spread as the 
disaster it brought. Gould and Curry tumbled 
from $6400 to 8840 per foot; Ophir from $4000 to 
$400; other leading stocks in proportion; while 
the numerous ‘‘ wild-cats,” quoted at from $20 
to $200 per share, descended irrevocably to that 
sum which can only be designated by a cipher. 
All over the mining districts of Nevada may 
now be seen hundreds of partially opened mines 
once of known and recognized value, but now 
utterly valueless, or with shares of only a nominal 
value in the stock market. The sound of the 
pick is heard no more in their deserted galleries ; 
their shafts are caved in or partially filled with 
water; their disheartened, disgusted owners will 
not even pay a small assessment to preserve 
works already constructed from devastation and 
decay, and yet the mines are as rich as ever; | 
the ledge is perhaps just beyond, waiting only 
the Midas touch of patient industry to uncover 
its glittering deposit. Silver mining, like every | 
other business, requires to be managed as a busi- 
ness and not as a speculation. The people of | 
the Pacific coast have discovered this by bitter 
experience, and the dark cloud of despair and | 
hard times which settled upon Nevada after the 
wild-cat bubble burst is slowly beginning to tade | 
away. The Mexican proverb, that ‘it takes a | 


“struck,” and discovered to prospect well, the 
troubles of the discoverer are about to conimence. 
To run a tunnel or sink a shaft, often blasted 
through solid rock four or five hundred feet, will 
require six months’ labor of five or six men. If 
water be struck, as is generally the case, ex- 
pensive pumping machinery will be needed; 
then drifts and galleries must be cut and tim- 
bered up for protection against caving, and all 
generally before pay ore can be profitably ex- 
tracted. To open, drain, and thoroughly pros- 
pect a first-class silver mine, with miners’ wages 
at the present rates of $4 in specie per day, will 
cost from 250,000 to $100,000 in gold. Is ita 
marvel that Comstock, the discoverer of all this 
wealth, is mining with indifferent success in the 
Boise country; that Gould, the locator of the 
great ‘‘ Gould and Curry Mine,” is cutting shin- 
gles for subsistence; and Chollar, the locator of 





mine to work a mine,” has become a truism ; | 
for when a quartz ledge promising richness is | 
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the Chollar Mine, now worth between $1,000,000 
and $2,000,000, is prospecting still for ‘‘ a pile?” 


It is true that many silver mines, opened at a 


cost of $100,000, yield $1,000,000 in gold and 
silver each year, and pay annual dividends to 
their stockholders of over 100 per cent. upon 
their original cost, nevertheless considerable mis- 
apprehension exists concerning the profits of sil- 
ver mining. Twenty percent. of profit upon the 
gross value of the bullion extracted is esteemed 
as very rich, and few mines will average as 
much. 
in Virginia District, produced during the au- 
tumn, winter, and spring of 1863-64 about three 
quarters of a million of dollars in bullion bars 


The Gould and Curry Mine, situated 


sach month; the dividends to the stockholders 


during the same time were about $200,000 per 
month. There are dozens of small claims yield- 
ing from $25,000 to $100,000 in bullion each 
month, and paying their owners a profit of from 
$1000 to $6000 per month. 
a tax as was proposed at the last session of Con- 
gress of ‘*5 per cent. upon the gross proceeds” 
would be to close most of such mines. 
been found yielding $2000 in silver to the ton 
of quartz rock, but #100 per ton is very rich, 
and the great mass of the best claims yield on an 
average not over $40 to $50 per ton. 
it is remembered that the charge for milling or 
reducing rock is from $20 to $25 per ton, and 
that it costs from 5 to $15 per ton to excavate 
the quartz, raise it to the surface, and haul it 
to the mill, it will readily be seen that the silver 


The effect of such 


Ore has 


When 


bars which generous Nevada poured into the 
treasury of the Sanitary Commission were the 
result of a toilsome and expensive process, and 
not picked up by the way-side. 

The character of the mining in Nevada, re- 
quiring a large outlay of capital before return, 
has produced the present system of incorporated 
companies. This system was originally designed 
for the laudable purpose of concentrating the 
capital of many to undertake expensive works 
for which individual means would be totally in- 
adequate; but it has in many instances been 
widely perverted from the original design, and 
used as a vehicle for swindling speculative pur- 
poses. Brown and his four friends discover and 
locate a quartz ledge, taking up five claims 
thereon of 200 feet each, with 200 feet extra for 
the discoverer. Labor enough is performed upon 
the ledge to comply with mining laws and hold 
it for one, three, or six months. Forthwith a 
company is formed and incorporated. Brown 
is made President, Jones Secretary, and the 
other locators Trustees. Beautifully engraved 
stock is placed in the market, and given away 
or sold for one, two, or five dollars a share. 
A small assessment of fifty cents or one dol- 
lar per share is levied to pay the expenses 
of incorporation, and of commencing a shaft. 
Sometimes succeeding assessments of five, ten, 
and twenty-five dollars a share are levied, and 
the development of the mine vigorously prose- 
ented; oftener, however, all work is suspend- 
ed as soon as the original holders have suc- 
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ceeded in getting rid of their ‘‘ wild-cat’”’ stock. 
In those cases—few in proportion—where heavy 
assessments have been paid and mines thorough- 
ly opened, it would be safe to estimate that from 
one-third to one-half of the money expended has 
been wasted in high salaries to officers, squan- 
dered in the erection of useless and expensive 
brick offices and houses for superintendents, or 
misappropriated in unnecessary works. Litiga- 
tion has also been a fruitful source of outgo and 
corruption. A mine never becomes valuable in 
Nevada without starting half a dozen litigious 
claimants after it. Companies are incorporated 
to prosecute ‘* fighting titles.” If a compromise 
be not effected, then heavy fees to counsel, large 
sums to scientific ‘* experts,” enormous bribes 
to witnesses and jurors, and, as has been often 
asserted, to judges, follows, until the stockhold- 
er is fain to imagine his silver mine a species of 
incorporeal Oliver Twist, continually ‘‘ asking 
for more,” and yielding no return. It is an evi- 
dence of the real wealth of Nevada, that, in de- 
spite of half of the ore-yielding claims being tied 
up by injunction, pending a determination of 
title—in despite of enormous expenditures and 
waste—in despite of the flocks of ‘*‘ wild-cats” 
and the thousands of ‘‘ honest miners,” whose 
object is to sell and not work their claims, the 
yield of bullion has continued to steadily in- 
crease. A new system of procuring capital to 
work silver mines has recently been devised, 
and meets with some success, as indeed it should, 
because it obviates the objection which many en- 
tertained against buying into a company whose 
trustees might at any time perform the not un- 
common antic of levying a heavy assessment, 
depreciating or ‘* bearing” the stock in the mark- 
et, and as * freezing out” the poor holder. ‘The 
new system is to make a liberal estimate of the 
actual expense of opening a mine and placing it 
in dividend-paying order ; to issue full paid stock 
upon this basis, and sell it outright for a sum 
sufficient to meet the required expenditure, the 
owners of the ledge receiving a portion of such 
stock in payment for their interest. Suppose 
that it will cost $100,000 to open a mine, then 
stock to the amount of $200,000 may be issued, 
one half paid to the owners of the ledge for their 
title and the other half sold at par. With the 
money obtained from the sale the mine is placed 
in paying order, and all parties draw large divi- 
dends. This process is decidedly preferable to 
the present plan of continuous assessment and 
‘selling out” of delinquent holders. If the 
mine so developed be of even average value it can 


scarcely fail to return from 10 to 20 per cent. per | 
month to the investor, and silver mines are unlike | 
gold mines in that they are inexhaustible, and may | 


be worked for generations when once opened. 


Nevada is still largely in debt to California— | 
el) 


indeed how could it be otherwise? The freight 
alone on goods, machinery, etc., hauled across 
the Sierra mountains during the year 1863 
amounted to something more than $15,000,000 
in gold. It would be safe to estimate that the 
original cost in California of the articles for 
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which this freight was paid was not less than 
$27,000,000 in gold: making $40,000,000 of 
imports, while the yield of silver and gold for 
that year was less than $20,000,000. To this 
$40,000,000 must be added the large sums of 
ready money sent over for investment in build- 
ings, mines, mills, etc., and it will readily be 
seen that the people of Nevada are still greatly 
in debg; although 1864 has produced a larger 
yield of bullion and the amount of articles pur- 
chased in California has greatly decreased, both 
because of the diminished demand for heayy 
castings of machinery, and the increase of 
home agricultural and mechanical productions, 
Nevada will pour from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
of silver into the treasury of the world during 
the year 1865; and when the completion of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, to a point near Vir- 
ginia City, shall afford facilities for cheap trans- 
portation, which will justify forwarding the lower 
grade of silver ores to the Sierra mountains for 
reduction, the present annual yield of silver will 
be trebled. There are hundreds of mines in the 
mining districts within five to twenty miles of 
the Carson River now lying idle and unworked, 
which are capable of yielding many million tons 
of ore that will produce 20 or 25 ounces of silver 
to the ton. Such mines are now valueless be- 
cause—as has been before stated in this article 
—the charge for reduction at the mills is not 
less than from $20 to $25 in gold per ton. In 
the Sierras, thirty to fifty miles distant, where 
wood and water is abundant, the same rock 
might be profitably worked for from 
per ton; and a railroad could drive a most 
lucrative trade by transporting it for $5 per ton. 
If Nature has denied to Nevada the fertile 
beauty, the smiling prairies, the green verdure, 
and the wooded hills of more favored States, 
she has amply compensated for the deficiency 
by most munificent and peculiar endowments in 
other directions. Silver and gold will not be 
the only exports of this State when the Pacific 
Railroad shall have hewed for her a highway to 
the rest of the world. Several companies are 
now supplying her people with fine salt of the 
very purest character found in an immense bed, 
hundreds of acres in extent, about sixty miles 
from Virginia. This salt is very fine and pure, 
perfectly crystallized, and needs no other prep- 
aration for market than being shoveled into 
sacks. The value of this inexhaustible supply 
may be estimated when it is known that salt is 
used in all quartz mills, and is an article of 
prime necessity in the reduction of silver ores 
by the present process. Immense beds of nat- 
ural potash, sulphur, and alum, perfectly pure 
and ready for use, have been discovered in 
various portions of Central Nevada; all these 
are of course valueless at present, but must 
some time become of great valve. Bituminous 
| coal of a very fair character has recently been 
found in several localities, and there is no 
| doubt of the existence of large beds of this in- 
dispensable article for fuel and manufacturing 
| purposes. 





+ 





Nevada, although peculiarly a mineral coun- 
try, is by no means destitute of agricultural 
Jands. The business of farming, however, 
must for many years be limited in extent, 
inasmuch as her great distance from navigable 
streams connecting with the ocean, her isolation 
behind mountain barriers, and her utter destitu- 
tion of railroad facilities forces her farmers to 
rely exclusively upon the mining population for 


a market. Washoe Valley, Carson Valley, and | 


the Truckee meadows, all upon the western bor- 
der of the State, already produce grasses, cereals, 


and vegetables enough for the mining communi- | 


ties adjacept, and have still many thousand acres 


uncultivated within their borders. The Reese 


River country upon the eastern border of the 
State, Humboldt to the north and Esmeralda to 
the south, also contain many fertile valleys. 
As there are necessarily large quantities of bar- 
ley and hay used for the vast number of animals 
employed in transportation of freight across the 
Sierra Mountains, and as the long road across 
these same mountains acts in the nature of a 
protective tariff, the farmers have hitherto been 
among the most prosperous members of the 
community. Prosperity is not difficult to the 
owner of natural meadows yielding from one 
and a half to two tons of hay per acre, selling 
on the ground for frora $40 to $50 in gold per 
ton, with corresponding prices for barley, pota- 
toes, and all articles of dairy or farm produce. 
The country being new there has as yet been 
but little attention paid to orchard gardening. 
The altitude even of the lowest valleys being 
some 4000 feet above the sea, and the seasons 


late, it is not probable that Pomona will ever | 


smile upon Nevada as she has beamed over all 
the broad valleys of the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin; but the apple and the pear can 
certainly be most profitably cultivated, the 
hardier varieties of peach can be made to grow 
without difficulty, while the volcanic nature of 


the soil upon the mountains renders it peculiar- | 


ly adapted to the growth of the grape. In Ne- 


vada as in California artificial irrigation must | 


be resorted to in order to raise crops, and here 
again a difficulty in the path of agricultural de- 
velopment presents itself. The great mass of 
the water collected in the Sierras pours down 


their western slope, forming springs and rivu- | 


lets in abundance, which, in their progress to- 
ward the Pacific ocean, are carried into every 
town by the great flumes or ditches constructed 


for mining purposes until every mining village | 


in California is now embowered in shrubbery. 
In Nevada, however, comparatively but little 


water descends from the Sierras, and the mining | 
being almost exclusively quartz mining, there | 


are none of these life-giving, grass and flower- 
bringing ‘“‘flumes.” In Virginia City, for in- 
stance, a town of 20,000 inhabitants, all the 
water possible to collect is needed for other pur- 
poses than irrigation, and there are not fifty 


shrubs or a hundred square feet of grass in the | 
entire city. Artesian wells or an aqueduct from | 


Lake Tahoe, thirty miles distant, will probably 
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finally furnish the means of correcting the un- 
sightly appearance of Nevada's chief city. Vir- 
ginia, being 6400 feet above the sea level, is 
literally ‘‘a city set upon a hill whose light can 
not be hid.” ‘‘ Croppings,” or surface develop- 
ments of quartz ledges, were discovered running 
along the side of Mount Davidson about 1500 
feet below its summit, and from 500 to 800 feet 
above its base. Here Virginia sprang into be- 
ing like a mushroom, but has gradually changed 
its fungous character of a mining camp, until it 
has become in four years a thriving city of brick 
and stone edifices, containing more than 20,000 
inhabitants, with theatres, churches, public halls, 
three daily papers, aldermen, city indebtedness, 
and other public improvements. Gold Hill, ad- 
joining Virginia to the south at the head of a 
cafion running down to the Carson River, con- 
tains from 5000 to 6000 inhabitants, and boasts 
of its daily paper. Austin in Lander County— 
Reese River District—and Aurora in Esmeralda, 
distant respectively 180 miles east, and 120 miles 
south of Virginia, are each of about 5000 in- 
habitants. Carson City, the State capital, sit- 
uated in a valley at the base of the eastern slope 
of the Sierras, contains 2500 to 3000 inhabitants, 
while Dayton, Washoe City, Star City, Union- 
ville, and Silver City have from 1000 to 2500 
each. Many families reside in all these towns, 
}and Nevada is changing very much for the bet- 
| ter in all her social characteristics. In 1862 a 
distinguished divine, who visited “‘ the land of 
sage-brush and silver,” and examined the great 
Ophir mine and the numerous small excava- 
tions resembling those dug by gophers and 
called mines by courtesy or in ridicule, said, on 
his return to California, that ‘‘ Washoe” was a 
land of ‘‘ Ophir holes, gopher holes, and loafer 
holes.” The latter have not entirely departed ; 
but the halcyon days of the desperadoes and cut- 
throat gamblers have gone, it is to be hoped, for- 
|ever. In 1860 and 1861 the refuse ruffianism 
of California flocked over to the new Dorado. 
| The sound of the pistol was almost as frequent 
upon the streets of Virginia as the clink of sil- 
ver from a hundred gambling-hells that lined 
|her principal streets. ‘‘A man or two for 
| breakfast,” was the staple; and the first in- 
quiry of the morning made by the sober mer- 
| chant or the tired sojourner to the man about 
town was, ‘*‘ Who was killed last night?” The 
hard times which succeeded the financial crash 
| of the spring of 1864 drove this undesirable class 
| of citizens to ‘fresh fields and pastures new.” 
| Virginia is now orderly and well governed, 
| while an increase of churches and schools tells 
the tale of growing civilizing tendencies. 

In 1860 a war broke out between the whites 
then in Nevada and the Pahutah or Piute In- 
dians. Parties of miners out on prospecting 
expeditions were attacked by these sayages, who 
are a brave and warlike tribe, very unlike the 

|miserable Diggers of California. Many set- 
tlers, miners, and savages were killed, and an 
expedition from Virginia of a company of vol- 
unteers resulted in the defeat and almost entire 
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deenrection of the company by the Piutes see | | do Rate reverence. A legislative chamber, or 
Winnemucca. Peace was soon after made; and | | court-room, being empty, they were allowed to 
to-day dozens of these savages may be seen upon | | take possession of it, and the Territorial Secre- 
the streets of Virginia splitting cord-wood and | tary donated them a very few quires of paper. 
packing water for food and clothing, or seated | A pony purse was made up among the members 
in the street, playing cards for half dollars in | to buy candles, an obliging saloon-keeper was 
emulation of their white instructors. | decoyed by promises of future legislative pay- 
In the winter of 1860-61 Nevada was organ- | ment to act as Sergeant-at-arms, and the Con- 
ized as a Territory by Act of Congress, and vention commenced its deliberations. The pa- 
James W. Nye, of New York, appointed Gov- | pers throughout Nevada generally ridiculed the 
ernor. ‘The first Territorial Legislature met at | proceedings, and advised the members to go 
Carson City in November, 1861, and enacted a | home; but they persevered amidst discourage- 
code of laws for the government of the Terri- | ments, and in three weeks the present excellent 
tory. Population continued to rapidly increase, | Constitution was produced. The rogks which 
and the second Territorial Legislature in the | wrecked its predecessor were carefully avoided. 
winter of 1862-63 passed an act providing for | Mines were especially exempted from all taxa- 
an election of Delegates to a Convention to | tion except upon proceeds; the rate of taxation 
frame a State Constitution in case the people | on property was restricted for the first three 
should vote for calling such Convention. ‘They | | years to one per cent.; the salaries of all pub- 
did so vote almost unanimously in September, | lic officers limited, and admirable checks placed 
1863, and the first Constitutional Convention | upon public expenditure. The new Constitu- 
assembled at Carson City in November of that | tion grew in popularity from the hour of its 
year. Some six weeks were consumed in fram-| birth. Miners favored it because only the pro- 
ing a Constitution, which was submitted to the | ceeds of the mines could be taxed. Merchants 
people on the 19th January, 1864, and refused | favored it because a State organization would 
ratification by a vote of about five to one. The | enable them to enjoy the benefits of a specific- 
causes of its rejection were manifold. The De- contract or gold-currency act. Attorneys fa- 
mocracy opposed it with their party organization | vored it because the Territorial judicial system 
because of a clause in the Bill of Rights declar- | was so entirely inadequate to the necessities of 
ing ‘‘that the paramount allegiance of the citi- | litigation, and the Territorial judges so utterly 
zen is due to the Federal Government.” The | odious to the people, that more courts and new 
Union men opposed it both because a most un-| judges became a prime necessity, unobtainable 
acceptable ticket of State officers had been nom-| except at the price of Statehood. Politicians 
inated, and because of a disbelief in the ability | favored it because of the many State offices to 
of the people to support the expensive machinery | be striven for. Last, but not least, the great 
of a State Government. Perhaps the greatest | loyal heart of Nevada was fired by patriotic ap- 
source of opposition to it, however, originated | peals to add another star to the banner, and ex- 
in the fact that the Constitution as framed con- | hibit to the world a renewed confidence in re- 
tained a clause declaring specifically that mines | publican government, even while the field of 
and mining property should be taxed equally | azure which bears our national symbols was 
with all other property. This was an entirely | trembling beneath the vibrations of war. 
different theory from that which prevailed in| And thus a constitution of State government, 
California, where mines have always been ex- | with a “‘paramount allegiance clause,” but slight- 
empted from taxation, and was construed by the | ly modified from the first Constitution, was adopt- 
great body of the miners to mean, not that the | ed in September, in a time of general financial 
ore taken from the mine should be taxed, but | depression, with a unanimity greater than that 
that the right to search for a mine, the hole in| which characterized the rejection of its prede- 
the ground, the prospecting shaft, the expecta- | cessor in a time of general prosperity and ex- 
tion of a rich quartz vein, the substance of sil- | citement. 
ver hoped for, the evidence of gold unseen,| We have given in this hasty sketch an imper- 
should be taxed. The miners, therefore, went | fect outline of the political, financial, and social 
bodily against the Constitution. In March, 1864, | history of Nevada. So fruitful of events has 
Congress passed an Act to enable the people of | been the life of the young State that a detailed 
Nevada to form a State Government, wisely pro- | history of men and things would occupy vol- 
viding therein for an election of Delegates to a umes instead of pages. The future of Nevada 
Censiitutional Convention and a day certain for | presents the outlines of a glowing picture, on 
holding the Convention, else might the disgust- | which we might love to dwell but that we are 
ed and State-weary people have paid no atten- | dealing with facts and not fancies. To the em- 
tion to the opportunity of obtaining sovereignty. | igrant, bringing with him either a small capital 
As it was, a sickly sort of election was held in | in money, or the wealth of honest industry con- 
June, whgn not one-fourth of the popular vote | tained in a pair of strong, willing arms, no more 
was polled, and in July the members of the sec- | certain opportunity can present itself for the 
ond Constitutional Convention assembled in Car- speedy acquisition of a competency than settle- 
son City, with every body laughing at them for ment within her borders. Whether he engage 
laboring to form a State Constitution which was | in agriculture or mining, he can not fail. Un- 
**certain to be rejected,” and none so poor to | like California, unlike any gold-bearing country 
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in the world, silver mines are inexhaustible, and, 
as a rule, grow richer as they descend into the 
earth. Not one in c hundred of the silver-bear- 
ing quartz veins of Nevada are worked or even 
prospected. t 
metals is yet in its infancy, while—with num- 
berless lodes of copper and iron—production of 
the baser metals has not yet been attempted. 


When science shall devise some process to ex- | 


tract the gold and silver which now is wasted in 


reduction; when railroads convey ores to the | 
vicinage of abundant supplies of fuel and water- | 


power in the Sierras; when this new State shall 
furnish yearly from its bowels a sum great enough 
to control the exchanges of the world, and cause 
even the great national debt which this war has 
evoked to melt before the silver current as ice- 
bergs dwindle in the warm flow of the Gulf 
stream—then shall the citizen of Nevada, point- 


ing to her patriotic motto of ‘‘ All for our Coun- | 


try,” look back upon the days of territorial im- 
maturity and pupilage, and of early statehood, 


and bless the pioneers who created an empire | 


in the wilderness, and laid the foundations of a 
mighty commonwealth upon the summits of ster- 
ile hills. 


ACCOUNTS BALANCED. 

THY is it that two principal men, and a 
sieve through which filters, drop by 

drop, all the family greatness, make up the 
record in brief of most households in the little 
sea-port of New Bracket ? Does the sea stamp 
the fortunes coined in its mint with its own in- 
stability, or is American soil unfavorable to that 
noble tree, the Family Tree? New Bracket is 
a sunny, quiet little town that has dozed and 
dreamed out sundry quiet streets, with prim 
houses standing back under their elms in a re- 
cluse way, in which it might be fairly concluded 
that heraldic slips would send down deep root 
and spread wide branch abroad, and taking 
heart of grace, thrive prodigiously; and yet, 
though in an apper section of its strata, are to 
be found certain fossils, marine deposits, known 
with gentle sarcasm as *‘ Old Families,” who, 
clinging barnacle-wise to Fortune's wheel, roll 


on comfortably with it through the years, yet at | 
the turn of the third generation inevitably they | 


tumble from it into oblivion, and their butcher 
or baker reigns in their stead. 

Overton versus Gryce is a case in point. The 
Overton name and lands had been first among 


the facts of which New Bracket in its infancy | 
There was an Overton Square, an | 
Overton charity, and a Governor Overton; on | 
all of which the little town plumed itself, and | 


took note. 


following the Governor, an Overton who wrote 
himself the Hon. John, but then also dabbler 


in speculations; and in his fortieth year, pos- | 
sessed of an unquiet and short-sighted demon | 


of improvement, pulled down not only his 


barns, but his house to build greater. To build, | 
saddling the remaining property with mortgages, | 


and then went the way of that other fool spoken 


The production of the precious | 





|of in Holy Writ. Ralph, his successor, found 
in that saddle of the mortgages but uneasy rid- 
ing; inherited, moreover, the bent for specula- 
tion, and as a New Bracket man, had his ven- 
tures at sea, and Antonio’s luck with them— 
struggled a while in a muddled way and died, 
the most decided thing he had ever done in his 
life; and the Overton estate went under the 
hammer to Geoffrey Gryce. 

This latter personage was had much in dis- 
cussion by the ancient and honorable guild of 
New Bracket gossips. He had shouldered life 
at eighteen, starting with nothing but the broad, 
general principle that the world owed him a liv- 
ing; and collecting that debt of the world at 
large, between shrewdness and China, brought 
it back to his native town with a handsome in- 
terest in time to purchase the Overton place, on 
which his father had once been head-gardener 
To call him hard and cold only vaguely ex- 
pressed him ; for though we say cold as ice and 
hard as rock, ice melts, and the grayest crag 
has its fern relentings and lichen outbreaks ; 
and again there are varieties in hardness: there 
is that of a pudding overdone in the oven, and 
that of steel from the ordeal of fire and blows. 


| Geoffrey’s was of the latter, and he used it as a 
| weapon with which to cleave his way to the 


success which he held to be the object of life. 
He inclined naturally to generosity and kindly 
emotions; he admired revelation as a form of 
loveliness ; he believed in truth and right—and 
that they were lost long time ago in a well, and 
while there mattered no more to him than a 
brace of drowned kittens. The “form of love- 
liness” had nothing to do with work and war, 
which are carried on, as all the world knows, 
solely by force of iron and gunpowder. Gener- 
osity and kindly emotions are not tonic—that is, 
hardening-—and were as a rule to be avoided, 
as trenching on the strength which is needed 
to achieve the success which is the object of 
life. Life, or what makes it, was classed un- 
der two heads: business-like and unbusiness- 
like. That was business-like which was good 
for success, social or financial, in so many days 
| or at sight; all else was unbusiness-like. Cleav- 
ing to the first he carefully eschewed the second. 
In brief, he formed himself on Juggernaut, walk- 
ed the streets of New Bracket with long, heavy, 
| masterful strides—voice, manner, and muscles 
under discipline and on guard against nature ; 
and no touch of a meaner life, or remembrance 
| of the shy gardener’s lad, was ever suffered to 
jar the lordly and inexorable courtesy which 
was his habit. 

This man sat with shutters closed and cur- 
tains drawif in the red light of great logs burn- 
ing with free flame on the broad flags, and hear- 
ing the steady drip from the eaves, the long, 
thundering surge of the wind, and the distant 

mutter of the sea with contented sense of con- 
| trast. Over his head a lithe demon in bronze 
held out a dial-plate with a subtle sneer. On 
the opposite panel the Arch-Fiend played at 
chess for a soul, the boy and his watchful angel 
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in shadow, the demon brought into ugly seem- | itself with care and after recipe ; so many leaves, 
ing of life by the flickering light. Enough of | of such tint and curve, packed in a given num- 
infernal suggestion to make the room uncanny | | ber of buds, to open at proper hour by the sun; 
spite of book and bust and mellow blaze; nei-| but rather the lily, that folds its one broad leaf 
ther was there any thing reassuring in the strong | upon itself, cream wliite, satin smooth, into a 
figure and stern, indrawn look of its master, | cup whose curve is grace. He desired, you see, 
deeply thinking, for his reverie was after the | his antipode—a saint; but then one that should 
fashion of Nebuchadnezzar, ‘See this great | stand in no need of bolstering from proverbs and 
Babylon which I have built!” and exultation| parables about ‘‘ handsome is that handsome 
without thanksgiving is sinister. He was in| does,” the sweetness of rough rinded nuts, and 
fact reviewing his life, which, if the angels read | the excellence of uncut gems. Something in 
our thoughts, must have looked oddly to them; | the brown eyes of Miss Overton, and her terse 
for Geoffrey, though as yet he had no hint of it, | coming to the point, without tears, hard names, 
was close on his downfall. | and side issues, suggested that happy union of 
In the hall sounded voices, but Geoffrey lived | rare qualities and contours—his ideal. Strange- 
according to programme; after nightfall received | ly stirred, and yet feeling deeply how many a 
no one; order rigidly enforced without respect | man has lapsed miserably into weakness and 
of persons, and secure in discipline, did not | humanity from some one relenting of which he 
trouble to rouse from his thinking; but the man | scarcely thought at the time, Geoffrey held back 
at the door hesitated to turn a woman back into | generous assurance and kindly promise while he 
such a raving storm, and while he stood trying | counted their cost; but forgot in his calculation 
to reconcile humanity with twelve dollars a| that Satan venturing into Paradise raised war 
month and perquisites, the woman, being of a/| there and was thrust out; and that a good deed 
prompt nature, stepped past him, and catching | | should never be risked except out of a virtuous 
his instant look of dismay at the library door, | intention; and suddenly his rigid face was suf- 
opened it and entered. So Geoffrey, looking fered to soften, his moody eyes brightened, and 
up at the soft trail of wet garments, and the tap| he gave both, beaming with paternal kindness 
of a woman’s foot, saw, as if she had risen on | for Miss Overton. 
his hearth from the shadow, a girl in a drenched 
cloak, and hood thrown back from a face that | The second story of No. 11 Pine Street com- 
showed very fair in the dimness. | prised two rooms under the eaves, furnished 
‘*T am sorry to trouble you,” she said, tremu- | with the classical simplicity of extreme poverty, 
lously, ‘‘but my business is urgent; that is, | where Mrs. Ovefton secluded herself in a lofty 
urgent on me. I am Sybil Overton.” | w. ay from her neighbors, making exception only 
At that name three men out of four must have | in favor of the Misses Primme, who rented the 
had instant compassion on this poor child, trem- | remainder of the dwelling, and who, in virtue 
bling on the hearth where her father, grand- of a fourth cousinship to the half sister of Timo- 
father, and great-grandfather sat out the win-| thy Guildernstein (who is nothing to this his- 
ters of their lives; but Geoffrey was the fourth | tory, but was of much account to New Bracket), 
man, who kept nothing on hand but tools with | were admitted to a system of tea drin‘ings, altern- 
which to carve out success; and turning up the} ating between the upper and lower halves of 
flame burning low in a vase on the table, sat with the house. Sybil was seldom at these revels, 
an air of waiting that gave her, faltering and at | being much badgered by that problem of roof, 
a loss, no encouragement to proceed. Better | fire, clothes, and daily bread, which must be 
though for her, for the silence goaded her into | had for her ‘mother, self, andtwochildren. Her 
prompt, curt speech. | mother was indolent and ailing, the children 
‘* We are your tenants, Mr. Gryce,” she said, | mere babes; four mouths and one pair of hands, 
speaking with some difficulty, and looking at| which must do, as enjoined in Scripture, ‘ what- 
the little hands in her lap; ‘‘ that is, my mother | soever they found to do with all their might ;” 
and I rent the second story of your house, No. a few lessons in music and French at a third of 
11 Pine Street; and your agent—” | the usual rates; plain sewing for old friends of 
But I do not know that I need be at the | the family at half-price for the friendship; and 
trouble to write out this poor little speech. It | Lucey Berlaps’s dresses, the initials on her hand- 
was the same story that Mary Coursall, washer- | kerchiefs, the quilling of her ruffles, the artful 
woman, with three children and a babe in arms, | ribbon knots at Lucy’s white throat; and in 
brought to Geoffrey the week before: ‘‘ Have | those days there was much remodeling sof gowns 
patience with me, and I will pay thee all;” and | and adjusting of bows, signs of the times, as 
he had dismissed her with a cold, #I am sorry | later beating of drums and flaunting of banners ; 
for you, but I never interfere with Rohr” (the| for could the hopes and intentions of New 
agent): that was after Juggernaut. But have | | Bracket have been made tangible then would 
I said that Geoffrey had no wife? Women as | the air have dangled with hooks, and sung with 
a rule bungled, wavered, and prosed, and that| the smart rebound of ‘arrows from Geoffrey's 
rasped his nerves—for this savage had nerves. | cool breast; or could the little city have been 
He had his ideal also, but it was not ‘‘ the queen | done allegorically, then would its daughters 
rose in the garden of girls ;” for, to his thinking, | have been seen riding that fox to cover with 
your rose is a flower that looks to have grown | Lucy Berlaps half a length ahead. 
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Geoffrey lounged three mornings out of the 
week in the Berlaps’ drawing-room. There 
was a noble view of the sea from its windows, 
and there was Lucy Berlaps with an arched 
foot, a Grecian profile, and a peach-blossom 
skin. He looked, I presume, at which he chose; 
but if he came with hope of seeing Sybil often 
there, in virtue of her ancient friendship with 
Miss Berlaps, he must develop into clairvoy- 
ance ; for Sybil, up two flights of stairs, is busy 
always with pins, clear starch, cushions, and 
crimping scissors, and Lucy, in the zeal of her 
friendship, will take care that she is mortified 
by no intrusion on her labors, least of all from 
Geoffrey Gryce. 

It illustrates our fallen nature that Mrs. Over- 
ton interpreted this disinterested forethought 
most unkindly, and regarded it with profound 
annoyance. Geoffrey had found his way to 
No. 11 Pine Street, and out of that visit forged 
a link of excuse into which to hook another visit, 
and so on through an indefinite series; and bask- 
ets thick crowded with flowers, and salvers heap- 
ed with hot-house fruit came with Mr. Gryce’s 
compliments—not for her false front and pongee 
silk, Mrs. Overton shrewdly conjectured. She 
would have been better pleased then if Sybil 
would have looked less at her work, smiled more 
frequently, and brushed her hair like Lucy Ber- 
laps. She held forth ceaselessly on the subject, 
and on the turpitude of Miss Berlaps. She felt 
as you might were you bolstered in your easy- 
chair with, we will say, inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, the goose that lays a golden egg a day at 
your gate with evident intention of coming in, 
and some Lucy Berlaps scattering corn in an 
artless way on the other side of the fence. 
‘* Here, quick, Emily! strew crumbs, and shut 
the gate; and how many dollars in a goose egg 
of solid gold, and how much is three hundred 
and sixty-five times that?” But how if Emily 
refuses to budge? How if Marplot stalks at 
that unlucky moment up the path with elephant- 
ine tread, capable of startling the most confid- 
ing goose ? 

Mainwaring Dallas was Mrs. Overton’s Mar- 
plot. A sailor—such a vulgar profession !—with 
nothing but energy, ability, good heart, good 
looks, good morals, and a brave, steadfast tem- 
per. Ralph Overton had once stepped between 
him and Sybil with, ** That were much love 
but little policy,” and Sybil, as a dutifal daugh- 
ter, had foregone her engagement. Captain Dal- 
las, in supreme disgust, sailed on an Arctic voy- 
age, and was lost; spitted on an iceberg prob- 
ably, but died at all events; was properly mourn- 
ed, obituaried, and forgotten, and then resur- 
rected in time to give emphasis to Sybil’s ‘‘ No” 
when Geoffrey asked her to become his wife. 

«But I will have it so,” cried Geoffrey, with 
sudden passion; ‘you do not know the firm 
texture of resolve.” And then as suddenly calm 
again, smiled with cold scorr at his folly, and 


went back quictly to his old groove, never omit- | 





appearances by which he was binding her fast. 

Meantime New Bracket and Miss Berlaps must 

have a finger in the pie; the former told Main- 

waring that Sybil and Geoffrey were at aur pe- 

tits soins; the latter told Geoffrey a New Brack- 
| et idyl concerning Sybil and Captain Dallas, and 
that ‘‘ course that never does run smooth.” 

Geoffrey schemed, Mainwaring stormed, and 
wrote Sybil the bitterest reproaches, which she 
sighed over, and left unanswered because of the 
fiftii commandment; for Mrs. Overton took high 
moral ground, and out of respect to the ‘‘ dear 
departed,” closed her doors, and forbade all com- 
munication with that ‘‘ wild and erring young 
| man,” while the*watchful Geoffrey took care of 
| the out-of-door chances. Once, indeed, they 
met at a ‘* Dorcas,” or some gathering of that 
sort, and Captain Dallas, being asked to r@ad, 
| chose Locksley Hall, and when he came to ‘I 
am shamed through all my being to have loved 
so slight a thing,” looked full at Sybil, and gave 
| it out with withering emphasis; and the little 
| society was quite stirred with indignation at 
Sybil, who, as every one plainly saw, was play- 
| ing Judas to her first love for the sake of the 
| thirty pieces of silver. 

Worse than all, there actually came to pass 
a friendship between Mainwaring and Geoffrey 
Gryce, though in the beginning the young sailor 
had hated his rival, as was natural; but Main- 
| waring had a theory, and wanted a ship; and 
| if it had been to try whale oil there would have 
| been a dozen for his choosing, for his seaman- 
ship and energy were proved; but as it was to 
try conclusions he found but one, the good ship 

Sea Foam, offered him on the most liberal terms 
| by its owner, Geoffrey Gryce. His instinct re- 
belled, and his natural anger helped out the re- 
volt against kindness from Sybil’s lover; but ill- 
success, and possibly a friend, whispered that it 
was folly to lose both loves for a girl's treason ; 
and above all, Geoffrey, whose ship was a pawn, 
and all whose behavior ruled as a game to fur- 
ther certain objects he had in view, chose to win 
him. So the Sea Foam echoed all day with the 
clang and haste of those who were making her 
ready to sail at the earliest possible date; and 
Mainwaring, after much persuasion, had aban- 
doned the den that New Bracket called its hotel 
to spend the remainder of his stay under Geof- 
frey’s roof; but at this juncture, whether from 
strategical motives or a gleam of good-nature, 
Lucy Berlaps interfered. 

‘* And don’t you see,” she said to Mainwaring, 
“that Sybil is breaking her heart because she 
can not love you, and honor her mother accord- 
ing to her reading of the commandment? and 
that Mrs. Overton is determined to ride in Mr. 
Gryce’s carriage, and cut us all dead? and that 
when you are rude and violent—for you are that, 
Sir—that you play into the hands of Mr. Gryce ? 
whose manners are quite perfect, and who is 
the most fascinating person that any body but 
Sybil ever saw; and Sybil is a patient Griselda, 


| 





ting, however, when opportunity offered, to forge | and a pattern of faith, and—stupidity, to prefer 
another link in the chain of circumstances and | to the New Bracket nabob a poor half-civilized 
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sailor, who reads Locksley Hall to her, and 
sends her to cry her eyes out wherever she can 
get a chance, which just now is in our library, 
where you can see her while I keep Mr. Gryce 
on line.” 


Contrary to all precedent, you see, this young | 


lady had placed the text of her sermon at the 
end. Mainwaring was not the man to let op- 
portunity slip; but there are opportunities to 
make bad worse, and this had much the air of 
one. Both were equally obstinate—Mainwaring 
about his rights, Sybil about her standard of 
right. 

** You have so little patience!” she sighed. 

** Patience! I have a gift that way, with a 
knot—with a lawsuit—with a stammerer—with 
a chase after a whale; but not to serve like Ja- 
co¥for the woman I love, unless I am sure of 
her. Iam not to be thrust aside with an ill- 
favored Leah of an excuse at the end of the 
time.” 

‘Of what use to promise, without my mo- 
ther’s consent ?” 

‘*Consent! Where is her right to keep you 
from me? It rests with you, Sybil. 
leaves father and mother to cleave to his wife, 
doubtless the.rule holds good with his wife. 
Choose between your mother and me.” 

‘**T certainly would never abandon my mo- 
ther.” 

** You are not 
be her home. 


1” 


asked that; our home would 
I only desire you to marry me 


now, and wait no longer for a blessing exactly 
and only fitted for the crown of Geoffrey Gryce’s 


head.” 

**T can not.” 

“Then you do not love me.” 

‘* As you please,” returned Sybil, faintly. 

‘*I wish it were,” he retorted, dropping her 
hand, and pacing up and down the room. 
coming back to her: ‘‘ Dearest, you drive me 
frantic with your cold prudence, your one-sided 


piety, boggling over one commandment, while | 
it would make nothing of stealing my little | 
Sybil from me, and giving her to Geoffrey Gryce. 


Will you marry that man? You will have your 
mother’s blessing then, and I shall have your 
heart. Will that be just to him, to yourself, to 
me? If I asked you to forsake your mother and | 
her children, or if my fault were any thing bat | 
my rent-roll, I might honor your hesitation.” 

‘* Why waste words?” interrupted Sybil, sad- 
ly. ‘*You may distress me by your violence, 
but you can not make wrong right, or extort | 
from me other promise than never to be the wife 
of the man with whom you have so often re- | 
proached me.” 

‘*A negative happiness; sufficient perhaps | 
for you, but not for my coarse practical nature. 
I shall not trouble you again with what you call | 
my violence; but if I found my papers or my | 
property with my neighbor I should certainly | 
take it; and, Sybil, I will have my wife.” 

**When I am dead, then,” vowed Geoffrey, | 
whom Lucy had not found, whom consequently | 
she had not kept on line, who was in possession | 


° | 
If a man 


Then | 


of the entire conversation—thanks to an open 
window—and who now stepped into the library, 
his face a trifle paler perhaps, and his eyes burn- 
ing with a dangerous spark, but otherwise quite 
| himself, and showing no sign by which men 
might say “‘’Ware the wild beast!” Captain 
Dallas was less at ease. The plan which his 
fertile brain had already in rough draft was an- 
tagonistic to Geoffrey, and he felt the regret of 
a generous foeman. There were also practical 
difficulties. He must relinquish the command 
of the Sea Foam—now within three weeks of 
sailing—and Geoffrey’s friendship. Hard tasks 
| these, and it was characteristic that he set at 
once about them, and frankly rendered his rea- 
son. 

‘** You have heard,” he said, ‘‘ of an engage- 
ment existing between Miss Overton and myself, 
formerly opposed by her father, opposed now by 
her mother, but which I mean to muke effectual. 

| In that determination you will find the reason 
of a change of scheme that looks unpardonable.’ 
Geoffrey heard with a grave kindliness of 
manner that suited him well, and answered with 
a generosity that should have aroused Main- 
| waring’s distrust, as too Utopian by half; for 
though, when the fiery young sailor threw down 
| his gauntlet, Geoffrey's remorseless eyes had 
lighted with actual admiration of his pluck and 
| promptitude, it was admiration unsoftened by 
any touch of pity. ‘‘I would have saved him,” 
was the dark undercurrent of his thought, ‘‘ and 
he has insisted on his own destruction. Let him 
look to it.” 
The other preliminaries adjusted, Captain 
| Dallas started on business, known only to him- 
self, for Waretucket, setting out before light; 
|and on that morning Geoftrey’s man found, on 
opening the house, the library window already 
flung wide, and supposed that Mainwaring had 
gone by way of the sash, rather than disturb the 
| family slumbers by the jar of the door, till he 
discovered bolts drawn back, and the door un- 
locked also, Re-inspection of the library showed 
him a pane of glass neatly cut out, and bits of 
| the glass lying on the carpet. This put a new 
complexion on affairs, and sent him in all haste 
to his master’s room. Geoffrey’s door was fast, 
and the hall faint with a pungent smell of ether. 
The man in a fright applied his shoulder to the 
door, but its excellent lock resisted him. He 
recollected then a narrow passage-way and door 
| of communication giving from the room occu- 
| pied by Captain Dallas into that of his master. 
| Mainwaring’s room was open, of course, as he 
| had expected, and passing through it, he found 
| Geoffrey on his bed, half dressed, ‘and seemingly 
in a state of semi- “stupefaction. Followed, of 
| course, panic, gabble, and the doctor, in the 
| course of all which Geoffrey revived ; and once 
| himself, acted with: his usual cool promptitude ; ; 
put out the chatterers, heard the man’s story, 
| and went at once to the safe, where a day or 
| two before he had placed several thousand ‘dol- 
| lars in gold and notes. The safe stood in the 
| passage-way between his room and Mainwar- 








ing’s; its door was open, and beside it lay the | 
key, which he kept always under his pillow. 
Gold and notes were gone. At that, “See the 
use of revolvers and patent locks,” said Geoffrey, 
sententiously, and having ordered his breakfast, | 
sent for the constable. 

It happened, fortunately for justice, that Cap- 
tain Jeffreys, the New Bracket head-constable, 
had a guest from the city to help out his blunt 
rustic wit, a smart detective in fact, following a 
special trail, but nothing averse to any little 
side stroke of business with which depravity 
might supply him. Each officer had his theory ; 
Jeffreys in favor of a certain artist, popularly 
known as Larking Bill, a belief wholly scouted 
by the detective. ‘* Nearer home, Sir; take my | 
word for it, nearer home,” declared that gen- 
tleman warmly to Geoffrey, who listened with 
the still grim attention peculiar to him, but | 
offered no suggestion in answer to the deferen- 
tial questioning of the officers. He remembered 
nothing of the morning, after an attempt at | 
dressing, from which he desisted in consequence 
of a feeling of weight on his head, till he found | 
the windows open, and a crowd about his bed. 
He could describe the money; he had a memo- | 
randum; it was his habit; he had drawn the | 
money two days before for expenses incident 
on the fitting out of the Sea Foam; could not 
be certain if there were persons present in the 
bank at the time of drawing the money, but 
thought it probable; had not mentioned the fact 
to any one—or, yes, ‘‘to Captain Dallas, in a | 
conversation relative to the Sea Foam.” ‘* Cap- 
tain Dallas was not in the house;” he had 
started before light for Waretucket; certainly, 
they could see Captain Dallas’s room. 

It proved to be in admirable order; boxes 
neatly strapped and ticketed, bed and pillows 
quite unrufiled. In the passage-way stood the | 
open safe, the key lying precisely as Geoffrey 
had found it. In Geoffrey’s room beyond was 
the usual morning disorder, and a lingering hint 
of ether. 

** Captaig Dallas could not have gone to bed 
last night,” said the detective, glancing a second 
time at the plump unfurrowed bed, and serenely 
pocketing a bottle that stood on Mainwaring’s 
toilet table, ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, we are ready 
for the library, I think.” 

Geoffrey led the way, and following on with 
Jeffreys. 

‘*There is a man thrown away, absolutely 
squandered as you may say,”’ whispered the 
detective. ‘‘What an honor he would have 
been to our profession, Sir! I never saw such 
a beautiful combination of bull-terrier and cau- 
tion as there is in his face.” 

Quite unconscious of the compliment, Geof- 
frey marshaled them to the window, which, reek- 
ing as it was with suggestion of burglary, took 
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the scrutiny of the two officers with the usual 
stolidity of wood and stone. There was a pane | 
out; cut out, clearly ; and though the officers 
looked at it with heads on one side, mouths 
pursed, and eyes critically half shut, there was | 


827 





still a pane out, and that was all. As they 
could make nothing of that, they opened the 
window and stepped out into the grounds, and 
here the case began to look better. There was 
a deeply marked trail in the spongy ground of 


| footprints going from the window, off at right 


angles to a hedge, and skirting the hedge to the 
gate; ‘* which is a blind, you see,” observed the 


| detective with much complacency, ‘since what 


could any fellow want of coming through all 
this mud, when he might have walked the best 


| part of the way on the gravel ?” 


‘* Larking Bill—” 

“ Larking Bill be hanged! Jeffreys, as he will 
be, some day. Don’t you see—but what is the 
use of talking? Mr. Gryce, would you have 
the goodness to step in them prints ?” 

A dark flush overspread Geoffrey’s face, but he 
complied instantly. 

‘* You'll excuse my freedom, Sir,” said the 
officer, mistaking the flush for pride; ‘‘ but a mo- 
ment will show you I’ve got my reasons. You 
see them prints don’t fit, because why? you're 
standing face to the house, like as you were 
coming in, naturally; but now turn your back 
to the house—you are coming out now, you 
see, and they fit precisely them prints—” 

** Larking Bill—” 

‘* Must have flown in then, and walked out.” 

‘“*Might have come in the front-door, and 
gone out this way.” 

‘* The locks and bolts on the front-door ain’t 
been tampered with, and—” 

‘*The man said Captain Dallas left it open.’ 

‘*What did your man cut his way out the 
window for then? I tell you it is a blind.” 

‘¢ He might have walked backward then, when 
he came in.” 

‘* Not the head for it; not up to it, Larking 
3ill ain’t! I tell you, Jeffreys, he’s no genius 
for combination. Show him the spoons, and 
give him a road, and he'll cut out a pane, and 
steal them. By-the-way, Mr. Gryce, your silver 
wasn’t touched? No? Allon’t too! Likely 
story that Larking Bill ’d have left that! Look 
at them prints ; one of Bill's great shoes would 
have made two of them. This fellow had a 
springy step, an arched foot, and a handsome 
boot. They just fit you, Mr. Gryce, and you 
wear a small-size for a man as big in the bone 
as you are. I say it is a gentleman’s foot.” 

If Geoffrey had reddened the instant before 
he was pale now as the dead, and his right hand 
clutched nervously at something in the breast of 
his coat. 

‘The long and the short of it is,” said the de- 
tective, pulling out the bottle which he had taken 
from Mainwaring’s table, and turning sharp on 
the little knot of servants gaping behind them, 
‘do any of you know this bottle? Well, speak 
out,” as one of the women opened her mouth and 
as hastily shut it again. ‘‘ You don’t want to 
be took fora witness? Wait till you are asked, 
my good girl. Now, have you ever seen this 


| bottle before? Youhave? Well,where? Come, 


out with it. You think it is the one Captain 
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Dallas had on his table? What makes you 
think that ?—the label? There are more bot- 
tles of ether than one in the world. Oh! he 
asked you to clean his coat with it. What with? 
—the bottle? Oh, the ether! and the bottle had 
a lip for pouring, and a bit of blue ribbon about 
the neck, just like this. Well now, was it full 
when you saw it? Full? But you see this is 
nearly empty ; therefore it can not be the one 
after all. Let that teach you to be careful how 
you are so positive a second time.—Gentlemen, | 
suppose we step into the library: we have too | 
many ears here.” 

‘The long and the short of it is,” resumed 
the officer, ‘that the thief must have flown or 
telegraphed himself to this window, for he has | 
clearly only walked out—cut out the pane, and 


alarm ? 


has not slept in it; or, granting that he slept 
in his chair, how was this thief to pass through 
his room, drench your room with ether, unlock 
your safe and pass back again, without awaken- 
ing this sleeper—a young and active man, and 
from his profession used to wake on slight 
And what burglar, with a bottle of 
ether in his pocket, would leave such an enemy 
between him and his only chance of escape, to 
wake when he chose? The theory that the rob- 
bery occurred after the Captain left the house 
is to my mind sheer nonsense. If the robbery 


| was premeditated, the burglar certainly would 


not have chosen daylight. If he had entered 


| because he saw a door imprudently left ajar, he 


would never have cut a pane from a window and 
made that trail. Your maid recognizes this 


passed throngh Captain Dallas’s room, where bottle of ether, which I took from his table, and 
the Captain evidently slept standing, as his bed | declares that when she saw it it was nearly full. 
is untouched, and must have known where you |I say again, all this bears hard on him. He 
kept the key of your safe, Mr. Gryce, and of the | has bungled his evidence, which was to find 


money which you drew two days ago, and of 
which you told no one but Captain Dallas. Did 
this gentleman know also where you placed the 
key of the safe at night ?” 

“If your drift is to criminate my friend I 
prefer to remain silent,” answered Geoffrey, 
coolly. 

“I see. Captain Dallas did know. Captain 
Dallas remained in his room while the burglar 
unlocked the safe, no short job I fancy, and 
obligingly shut his eyes when the thief passed 
back with—” 

** All this might have occurred after Dallas 
left the house,” cut in Geofirey, sharply. 

** Might—yes! Mr. Gryce, do you know the 
nature of the business that took Captain Dallas 
to Waretucket? No? Doyouremember, then, 
when he first talked of going ?” 

** Last night.” 

** Never before? He is to sail as captain of 
the Sea Foam, I think ?” 

** Was. He has relinquished the command.” 


| guilty some unknown burglar. He has drawn 
| the bolts to say, N.B., Captain Dallas went out 
this way! and he has cut a pane to say, N.B., 
second, the burglar came in here! and then he 
| has made a lot of footprints that turn the wrong 
| way, unluckily for him, and posted off to Ware- 
tucket, in place of staying quietly here till the 
| breeze blew over. You can see it is the work 
| of a green hand, with only half a look.” 
Geoffrey smiled grimly at that, but offered 
no further opposition. A warrant was procured, 
}and the three started for -Waretucket, where 
| they found Mainwaring still at the little hotel 
' where he had ordered breakfast; and on a first 
hearing of their errand the young man blazed 
with a passion so fierce that the officer made a 
| hasty grasp for his revolver, but cooled instant- 
| ly, only saying to Geoffrey, 
| 66 You have chosen a bad weapon, Mr. Gryce.” 
Geoffrey's answer was softer than oil. ‘‘ Heay- 
}en knows, Mainwaring, I came in spite of my- 
self. I believe nothing of it.” Still, something 
| in his look belied his tone. 


“May I ask when ?” 

** Last night,” returned Geoffrey, his eyes on The usual search was set on fa@pt; the de- 
the ground, and with much show of reluctance. | tective opening Mainwaring’s traveling trunk 

“‘ And the reason: you will excuse me, Mr. | and handing out ts contents to Jeffreys and Mr. 
Gryce, but officers of the law—” Gryce. Mainwaring stood a little apart in 

‘*The reason is not mine to give. scornful confidence, and yet with a doubt of the 
cerns a lady. result that he could not fathom, as they shook 
thousand dollars. If the evidence bears against | out and unrolled his clothes and opened his pa- 
Captain Dallas I do not choose to follow it up.” | pers. At last: 

** But the law does,” returned the detective. Bik There is nothing more,” said Jeffreys, who 
“Why, it is as plainas the sun. You draw a} had manifested throughout the utmost dislike 
large sum of money, of which no one knows def- | to the proceedings in which he found himself 
initely but Captain Dallas, and at once, for some engaged; ‘‘and you'll see the rest of it'll flat 
reason about a lady, he gives up a ship and a| out too, Needn’t tell me! the whole town has 
command that he has raised heaven and earth | known Main Dallas since he was a boy.” 

“The trunk is certainly empty,” said the de- 


to get—for I heard it all talked over last night ; 

and on top of that, posts off to Waretucket, on | tective, reluctantly, fingering the lining; “no 
business which he explains to no one, but which | room for a false bottom here, I should say. 
may possibly have something todo with the ships |The money isn’t here, but there’s evidence 
there ready to start for Europe. You are robbed | enough to hold him for all that.” 

on the morning of his departure. If the rob- | Geoffrey made a step forward, but checked 
bery occurred before he left the house he must | himself. The detective left the trunk and went 
have witnessed it, since his bed shows that he back to it. He was a pertinacious man, and 
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his theory was in danger. There was a pocket 
running lengthwise of the little valise, and this 
time his fingers lighted on the button close un- 
der the edge, and ‘‘ By George, here they are!” 
he exclaimed, drawing out a roll of notes laid 
smoothly one over the other, to bulge as little 
as possible. ‘This is your money, Mr. Gryce, 
I take it—a part of it, at least.” 

“Tt is mine, certainly,” said Geoffrey, in a 
stifled voice, examining the bills. 

Mainwaring kept obstinate silence. He was 
stunned; and what wit he had left warned him 
that words just now would only entangle him 
in the net into which he had fallen. 

All New Bracket was moved to mect them, 
and received the assertion of Mainwaring’s guilt 
with utter incredulity. ‘‘ I’ve known him from 
a baby,” said old Berlaps, stoutly, ‘‘and his fa- 
ther before him, and it ain't in the grain. I'll 
go his bail myself; and Mainwaring, my boy, 
you'll stay with me till this thing blows over.” 
But later in the day, the evidence growing cur- 
rent, the tide of opinion began to turn, and its 
hoarse murmur penetrating the more secluded 
portions of the town, reached Sybil. She wait- 
ed in unutterable anxiety for Geoffrey, but he 
was careful to keep at home. 

A night and a day wore away. New Bracket 
generally settled to a conviction of Mainwaring’s 
crime, ‘‘ for why had he given up the command 
of the Foam?” What nobody could fathom 
must of course be wrong; and every where Sybil 
heard long homilies on ‘‘ Lord, I thank thee I 
am not as other men are, even as this Main- 
waring.” The accusation was sufficiently dread- 
ful, but the preaching was intolerable. The 
clock doled out to her anguish in minutes that 
seemed hours—hours that were centuries—till, 
throwing aside her work, she went to find Geof- 
frey, since he would not come to her as he had 
expected. 

He received her with a grave compassion 
that appalled her. He answered her questions 
by a terse summoning of the evidence and de- 
tails of Mainwaring’s arrest; not a link was 
wanting to his cruel logic, not a loop-hole offer- 
ed itself for doubt. For a moment his pale 
listener wavered; but love has all faith, and 
laughs at evidence that would shake it, and lift- 
ing her head to look into Geoffrey’s eyes, 

‘* But for all that he is innocent,” she said, 
proudly. 

‘**T trust the court may find him so,” he re- 
turned, inflexibly. 

“You trust; are you quite sure you trust?” 

** Miss Overton, are you sure you do well to 
be angry with me because evidence amounts to 
the miserable proof that your lover has robbed 
me of what I would gladly have given him if 
he desired ?” 

**T do not think I am angry; and Mainwar- 
ing a robber! a burglar! Impossible! Say 
that I did it; I will as soon believe it. Nei- 
ther do you credit it, Geoffrey Gryce; neither 
do you?” 


‘*Captain Dallas is guilty gor I am,” said 


Geoffrey, speaking with much deliberation, as 
if to emphasize his words. ‘“ Either I made 
circumstances tally with his movements, placed 
the notes in his trunk, smoothed his bed after 
he left it, opened my safe, cut out the pane, 
made the trail purposely in the wrong direction, 
and drugged myself with the ether standing on 
his table, or he has committed the crime. In 
the latter case, I do not see why you should be 
angry with me. In the former case, you ought 
next to ask why I have done all this.” 

**T do not understand you,” said Sybil, un- 
easily, ‘‘nor do I wish to do so. But I do 
know that Mainwaring is innocent, and you 
must save him.” 

“On what compulsion, and how? That is 
for the jury.” 

‘*No, it is for you; and you must, or God 
will, and in the doing of it shame you.” 

**God!” repeated Geoffrey, disdainfully. 
‘**Sybil, let us be practical; we are talking of 
life and death ; for a verdict of guilty is death— 
in life—to Captain Dallas. Leave God out of 
the case. There is a source of all our life and 
motion, doubtless; but what does it matter to 
this great First Cause of prodigious effects wheth- 
er Mainwaring Dallas is innocentsor guilty? 
The coal measures were submerged, and our 
hearths are warm in consequence; but how 
much thought did the First Cause take for the 
life that then was flattened, and crushed, and 
squeezed out of existence ?” 

**T can not argue,” answered Sybil, shudder- 
ing; ‘* but I know ‘that he that formeth the 
mountains, and createth the wind, and declareth 
unto man what is His thought, the Lord the God 
of hosts is His name;’ and when you defy Him 
I tremble for you rather than for Mainwaring.” 

**T see you have come armed; but believe 
me, Sybil, it is with me you have to deal—a man 
determined not to bate an iota of his advantage. 
I do not know on what grounds you assert that 
I am able to save Captain Dallas, but you are 
right. I have the power, and I will use it, but 
on conditions, mark you! I do not propose to 
clear my rival in the fourth act, and join your 
hands in the fifth. It is you who must save 
him.” 

If there could be any thing more hopelessly 
inexorable than Geoffrey's words, it was the look 
he bent on Sybil while he waited for her answer. 
She, utterly daunted by his vehemence, and the 
strange propositions that he advanced, shrank 
away from him; and ‘‘ You are abad man,” she 
cried, in a sort of sudden terror, while great 
tears slowly trickled down her cheeks. 

Geoffrey cared nothing for the reproach, but 
much for the tears. ‘‘ Why?” he asked, tenderly ; 
‘** because I wish to make you, silly child, happy 
in spite of yourself? If you were blind, and had 
not courage for the operation that would restore 
your sight, you would doubtless call me by the 
most abusive epithets in your little répertoire if 
I held you by force while the operation was per- 
formed; but afterward you would thank me. 
And, Sybil, I love you with a love that would 
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be young when that boy’s passion for you was 
dead. I have been a man of iron, never swerv- 
ing from a purpose, and yet in your hands wax 
to mould—a feather blown here and there by 
your breath. Judge how strong is that love, 
that has power thus to stem a current as deep 
and swift as that of my life; and your love for 
Mainwaring is but the sweet remembrance of a 
girl’s first dream—dew, that will vanish in the 
sun of mine.” He took her hand, and bent ea- 
gerly toward her. ‘‘ Sybil, be reasonable ; give 
me the answer I want.” But only a faint mur- 
mur of ** Be generous” reached his ear. He 
rose, his ardor cooled at once to sarcasm. 

‘*That is in your line, Miss Overton. You 
are aware that I don’t do the virtues. Be gen- 
crous yourself; to your family, whose fortunes 
are in your hands, and to Captain Dallas, whom 
nothing can save when his case is once before the 
court. You will not again have the opportunity. 
I will not dangle longer between suspense and 
decision. At five o’clock to-day I shall come 
for your answer—for your final answer, remem- 
ber—and be as practical in your intervening 
meditations as your esthetic nature will per- 
mit.” And, taking her hand, he kissed it, smil- 
ing, and so&they parted. 

Geoffrey felt himself as sure of Sybil’s sub- 
missi~n as that two and two make four; or, per- 
haps I had better say, that he felt the same gen- 
tle degree of doubt concerning both facts; for 
he always held it quite possible that we might 
some day unearth the indisputable evidence that 
two and two make six. He said to himself that 
he was close on the end ; and he was right there, 


only the end showed differently to himself and | 


his guardian angel ; for within grasping distance 
of success, won in a game of which every day in 
the last two years Lad been a pawn, and all the 
general principles were in his favor, the hand of 
a child was to scat:er his masterly combinations, 
and send general principles to the mght about. 
He had four hours yet to wait, and, impatient 
of the suspense, strolled down the streets to rid 
himself of the time; and it happened that half- 


a-dozen boys were chasing each other about a | 


tree-box, one of whom was Jack Overton, Sybil’s 
brother. All children loved Geoffrey, on the 
principle that ‘‘ made the lamb love Mary so ;” 
and Geoffrey loved children because he had a 
penchant for innocence—in other people. There- 
fore the moment that the youngster made out 
the tall figure of Geoffrey, half a block below, he 
gave chase, and, coming up, breathless and laugh- 
ing, struck his little hand into Geoffrey's, with : 

**T say, Geof, how you do walk! like blazes! 


and ain’t you going to take me to the Sea Foam | 


to-day: I’m about tired of being promised, and 
promised, and promised.” 

Geoffrey took the way to the wharves readily 
enough, for he had nothing in view that he liked 
better, and petted Jack habitually because he 
resembled Sybil. On the way he filled the boy’s 
pockets with oranges. 

‘Bully for you!” 
mouthed. 


cries Jack, the open- 
“T wish I was Sybil. 


I'd marry | 


| you quick. Ma says Sis is selfish, and I think 
| so too; for if she’d have you I could come and 
live with you, and have a black and tan, and a 
| rough pony, and just as many grapes as I like: 
| ma says so.” 
| ‘*Suppose you put the matter to your sister 
| in that light,” said Geoffrey, coolly. But that 
| was too deep for Jack, who besides was sucking 
| oranges, and looking out sharp to see how they 
were to get up the tall side of the ship, still in 
| process of making ready for her voyage, though 
| the process went on languidly with her Captain 
under arrest. Geoffrey was met there by the 
intelligence that the detective whom he had re- 
| tained in his service had that morning paid the 
vessel a visit. 
| ** And the last, I hope,” growled Whately, the 
| first mate, and a rough, big-boned Waretucket 
man. ‘‘It riles me too much when I see that 
| long-nosed hound overhauling the Capen’s pa- 
|pers. Mebbe it’s his duty, but there’s different 
| ways of doing duty I notice; and this Paul Pry 
| runs a man down as ef he was a weasel; seems 
to take to the business and chuckle over it. I’m 
a peace man, Mr. Gryce, but I'd a notion more 
nor once to let my fist drop in his face. Such 
accidents will happen, you know.” 

‘*Dallas’s papers?” repeated Geoffrey, on 
| whom the rest of the speech was lost. ‘‘ What 
| did he want of them ?” and dived into the cabin. 
| The table there was covered with Mainwaring’s 
| papers: charts, memoranda, and ictters. Geof- 
| frey fingered them over. All harmless, so un- 
| interesting. What did that man, of whom for 
| certain reasons he could never think without a 
shudder, want there? On what trail was he 
| scenting now? for there was no further evidence 
| to be found against Dallas, as who should know 

better than its maker? Geoffrey’s conscience 
was nervous and suspicious. It suggested to 
him that a wise man always found out what he 
|did not know—it was too well-bred to say, a 
guilty man; and that the officer should be found 
and pumped. Meanwhile Jack had three times 
| been rescued from the dangers of an open hatch- 
way, about which he hovered like a moth in love 
| with a candle; had as excellent a prospect of 
being drowned as any boy of his years, when 
| Whately seized him by the leg just as he was 
| tumbling overboard ; had nearly broken his neck 
among the rigging—in short, amused himself 
after his kind, with the usual lets and hindrances 
wont to crop out in the path of enterprising 
small boys, while his meanderings might be ac- 
curately traced by the bits of orange-peel that 
| strewed the deck. And when Geoffrey came, as 
flurried and eager as he had been listless, and 
ordered the boat for shore, Jack pleaded hard to 
stay; and being relentlessly snubbed by Geoffrey, 
| who was now in his savage humor, fairly threw 
down the gauntlet, and vowing that he would 
stay, planted his small back against a cask, and 
his small legs wide apart, in the true spirit of 
| James Fitz James: 


“Come one, come all, this reck shall fly 


From its - base as soon as I.”* 
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Geoffrey swooped at him, his long arm out to | 


seize him—missed the cunning elf, who slid from 
under his very fingers and stood laughing at 
him—trod on a bit of that wretched orange-peel, 
slipped, and fell through the hatchway. 

The system of Juggernaut is doubtless good 
in its way, but no system can be calculated to a 
nicety ; there must be always a margin for acci- 
dents; and so a child and a bit of orange-peel 
had reduced Juggernaut to a failure ; for though 
Geoffrey had neither dashed out his brains, nor 


broken a leg or an arm, he lay quite helpless | 
down there, where Jack peered over at him fear- | 


fully and crying; and when the men lifted him 
he told them that he could not feel them touch 
his legs, which made them look at each other 
queerly. 

Presently it was buzzed about New Bracket 


that the doctors had declared ‘that it was a | 


mere matter of time ;” so is all life, but it seems 
that they intended a short time; say from three 
days to a week. Geoffrey at first refused all 
credence to such a theory till the hours brought 
him so close to death that he felt the chill of 
his clutch; then he promptly sent for a lawyer 
and made his will—business first as always— 
making New Bracket his inheritrix, heir to an 
orphan asylum; that done, ‘‘And now,” said 
Geoffrey, “for the full, true, and particular ac- 
count of that modern Joseph who put the silver 
cup in the sack of a Benjamin, meaning to send 
him to State Prison, the dying confession of 
one Geoffrey Gryce, who, on the nizht of the 


24th instant, did feloniously and burglariously | 


rob himself of five thousand dollars in gold and 
notes ;” and though Geoffrey’s tone was careless, 
there was no mistaking the purpose of his face. 

Mr. Deepdwell’s astonishment was good to 
see, for he was a man running always in one 


groove, and devoutly believing that respectability 


was goodness, and that a man who was regular 
at church, and swore only in private, had all 
the Christian virtues; and a man slipped up on 
his theory is as funny in his way as a man slipped 
up on the ice. It was well that Geoffrey's ac- 


count was terse, clear, and complete, not a link | 


wanting; otherwise Mr. Deepdwell would have 
set it aside as the fancy of a man in delirium. 
You think now Geoffrey had repented. 
in the least. He loved Sybil, and he cared 
nothing for obituaries. 
useless to will that self-willed girl his estate or 
a portion of it, as she would inevitably donate it 
to the first charitable institution. 
Dallas could insure her future, but for that he 
must first be acquitted of the charge avainst 
him. Geoffrey debated the point long. He 


Not | 
He knew it would be | 


| quite shut, so I came in. 
Mainwaring | 


would have relished a posthumous vengeance on | 


the man who had dared to rival him, and he 
gnashed his teeth at thought of that man’s hap- 
piness. But he loved Sybil with a mighty love, 
\stronger than all the other impulses of his life ; 
and so New Bracket was treated to the confes- 


sion of the modern Joseph. ‘Tell Sybil Overton | 


this is my bequest to her,” he said at its close. 


thought that this man, who lay sneering at them 
over Death’s shoulder, might stand in need of a 
minister as well as a lawyer; and some of them 
ventured to hint as much; bet Geoffrey only 
turned his face to the wall and iay there in sul- 
len silence. He had very nearly done with life. 
True, there were yet more breaths to draw, but 
each more labored than the last, and bringing 
him closer to the end. 
saken him. Justice had found him out at last, 
and accounts were balanced between 
** God's mills grind slow but fine.” 


Juggernaut had for- 


them. 


To the windows of the house belonging once 
to Geoffrey Gryce crowd often the little rosy 
faces of the orphans for whom it is now a home. 
In the church-yard stands a slab, bearing the 
inscription : 


GEOFFREY GRYCE, 
Acrep 45. 
Roses cluster and blossom around the stone, 
trimmed and tended from year to year by the 
hands of Sybil Dallas and her children. 
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* Y ES’M!” 
I turned with a start. I was quite 


alone, as I thought, and the fine treble of that 
odd little voice struck strangely upon my ear. 


|I had been saying that I was tired of life, or 


some such repining speech, which I never al- 
lowed myself except in solitude, and this object 
at my knee answered me, ‘‘ Yes’m!” I looked 
at her in amazement. She was a little morsel, 
scarcely so tall as a well-grown child of seven, 
but with a grave, mature, preternaturally wise 
face, which might have belonged to any age 
from fifteen to twenty-five. Was she goblin or 
mortal ? 

** Who are you ?” I asked. 

‘* My name is Susan Mory, ma’am, but they 
mostly cali me ‘ Brains.’ They say I've an old 
head to be on such young shoulders.” And she 
laughed, a small, fine, queer laugh, as uncanny 
in sound as her voice. I was hardly yet con- 
vinced that she was human. 

** How old are you?” 

‘¢ Twelve, ma’am, last birthday.” 

‘“*And what do you want, Brains? 
game you here?” 

*¢T want to do your errands, ma'am. I heard 
you needed some one; and your door wasn’t 
Excuse the freedom.” 
And here she bobbed me a droll little courtesy, 
quite in keeping with her voice, and her laugh, 
and the quaint correctness and propriety of her 
conversation. It was true I wanted an errand- 
girl; but what could this odd morsel of human- 
ity do? 

‘‘What wages did you expect?” I asked, 
more from curiosity to see what estimation she 
put upon her services than with any serious in- 
tention of employing her. 

‘‘T heard you had been paying three dollars 
aweek, and the girl boarded herself. € think 


How 


After such a confession the good simple folk | I could earn as much.” 
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**But she was a large girl,” I said, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘She swept and dusted my room, car- 
ried home all my work, and shopped for linings 
and trimmings.” 

‘*Yes’m.” She spoke with an acquiescent 
air, as if she thought the work I had mentioned 
was not at all too much for her. She seemed 
so ready and cheery that I couldn't bear to re- 
fuse her. 

**Can you sweep?” I asked. 

** If you'll try me, ma’am, I think my work 
will please you. If not, you know it’s only to 
send me away again.” 

There was no room to dispute her assertion. 
I began to like the quaint, neat little creature, 
with her earnest, unchildish face. I would ques- 
tion her a little more, I thought. 

**Have you a home?” I asked. 
live with your parents ?” 

‘*With my mother. There are three of us 
—mother, and I, and Body—I mean my sister 
Jane; she grew so fast, and was so careless and 
thoughtless, that father always used to call her 
Body, and me Brains. When the war broke 
out he went for a private soldier, but he was 
shot the second summer. We have eight dol- 
lars a month, you know—mother’s pensiou— 
but that won’t quite make us comfortable, and 
mother’s delicate; and so I thought if I could 
do your errands, ma’am.” 

So she, too, had lost by the war—she in one 
way and I in another. The thought made my 
heart warm to her yet more. 

‘* You may come to-morrow morning,” I said. 
**Come at half past six, and ask the porter for 
the key of No. 10. You will find a broom in 
that closet behind the door, and you can get 
the room swept and dusted before the girls come 
to work.” 

**Yes’m.” 

Another droll little courtesy, and she was 

ne. 

Then I went back to my thoughts again. 
They were a little less melancholy and self- 
compassionate, however, for the diversion. Yet 
Thad lost so much. Before the war began my 
father had been one of the wealthy merchants 
of New York. He did a large wholesale busi- 
ness, mostly with the South, and when the cri- 
sis came it ruined him utterly. In the summen 
of 1861 we went to a little place in the country 
which belonged to my mother, and there he 
died. I think it was his trouble which brought 
on the long, slow fever from which he never 
rallied. Then, in that fall after his death, I 
had to decide upon my future. We had scarce- 
ly a hundred dollars in the world besides the 
little place which sheltered us, but which in- 
sured us only a roof over our heads. My mo- 
ther was a delicate woman, accustomed ever 
since her marriage to be petted and waited on 
and tended. She was utterly broken down by 
her grief at the loss of my father. I must think 
for both and work for both. 

I, té, had been accustomed to luxury, and 
never trained to any thing useful. I had re- 


“Do you 
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ceived a fine-lady sort of education. I could 
| play and sing—with taste rather than with sci- 
fence. I danced well; I drew a little; I read 
| French; I could manage Italian enough for a 
song; but what one thing did I know well 
| enough to teach it? Not one. And even if I 
had, there were fifty applicants for every va- 
| cant situation in the department of instruction. 
| Clearly I must do something besides teaching. 
|I could not sew fast enough to earn much in 
| that way. What was I good for? My self- 
|esteem went rapidly down to zero, when sud- 
| denly a new idea took possession of me. I nad 
}one endowment which I might make available 
| as capital—taste in dress. I use the words in 
their highest sense. I not only knew what was 
pretty when I saw it—I knew what would be 
pretty before I saw it. I had original ideas. 
In the days when I had been a leader of fashion 
in my own set my dresses and my trimmings 
had never been servile imitations of French 
models. I had always invented something for 
myself, often for my friends. Schneider had 
said that my taste would be a fortune to any 
mantua-maker. It should be a fortune, then, 
to me. 

I matured my plan and then communicated 
it to my mother. As I had foreseen, it vexed 
her sorely at first. But when I set matters be- 
fore her in their true light, and she saw it af- 
forded our only chance of comfort and inde- 
pendence, she began to look on the idea more 
favorably. She madé only one stipulation— 
that I should not attempt to carry out my un- 
dertaking in New York. To this I was quite 
ready to accede. The supercilious patronage 
of all my former friends would have been a bur- 
den quite too heavy to be borne. I should feel 
more comfortable, even if I made less money, 
to begin elsewhere. My scheme was quite an 
ambitious one. I ignored the proverbs about 
small beginnings, little acorns, and so on. I 
meant to storm success at the outset. I let the 
house which we were occupying for a year, and 
arranged to leave my mother with the new ten- 
ants until I was ready to come for her. Then 
I went to Boston. 

I found vacant rooms in a building on Sum- 
mer Street, in which nearly all the up-stairs 
apartments were used by milliners and dress- 
makers. I had no references, but I engaged to 
pay my rent monthly in advance; and having 
paid the first month I arranged my rooms, and 
put my sign—‘‘ Miss Macerecor”—on my 
door, and down stairs at the lower entrance. 
I had hired a dress-maker to go on with me from 
New York—one who had been in the habit of 
going out by the day, and had often sewed for 
me on common dresses. She could fit exceed- 
ingly well, but she would have been utterly 
wanting in the comprehensive ability necessary 
to carry on a business, and she made no preten- 
sions to taste about trimming. She was quite 
satisfied to be hands and let me be head, and 
would be contented with her weekly wages. In 
lone of my room$ was a wardrobe bedstead, 
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which she and I were to occupy together till I| Macgregor Bryce, their friend of the old time 
could send for my mother. These arrangements | Perhaps this was a weakness; at any rate it 
made, I sent to the Transcript an advertisement | harmed no one, and Macgregor was a more im- 
setting forth the claims to patronage of Miss | posing name than Bryce would have been. To 
Macgregor from New York. | be imposing, to be elegant, to become the fash- 
The evening the notice appeared I sat with it} ion, was my only hope. I had sold two dia- 
alone in my own room—where, until it was time | mond rings of considerable value for money 
to retire, Miss Granger never intruded. The} enough to start me fairly; but if, in the two 
die was cast, and now I must go forward. For} months to come, I could not secure a paying 
the first time a sort of passionate regret, a wild lrun of custom, I should have lost my last 
misgiving, took possession of me, and I cried | chance. 
bitterly. It seemed to me I had given up ev- | The very next morning a magnificent-look- 
ery thing I valued in life. If my social position, |ing dame walked into my room, stately after 
my New York acquaintances, had been all, I} the manner of Boston, with a certain severe 
could have borne it without complaining; but I| majesty appropriate to the hub of the universe, 
had resigned much more. ‘Two years before I| She was followed by two pretty young ladies. 
had experienced a new phase of emotion. Not] I had made a distinguished toilet that morning, 
to be romantic, or put too fine a point upon the| and for stateliness it would go hard if I could 
matter, I had fallen heartily, and, I thought] not match her. She bowed loftily. I bowed 
then, irrevocably in love. I felt sure, too, that | loftily in response, and offered chairs. 
Horace Weir had loved me. There had been} ‘‘ Miss Macgregor, I suppose.” 
no engagement between us, but when he went; Bow the second on my part. 
away in the spring of 1860 to study for three} ‘‘ I saw your advertisement last evening, and 
years in the hospitals of Paris—he was to be a| came to talk with you about some dresses. Lu- 
physician—I think we had both felt sure of each | bec has disappointed me so many times, that if 
other’s hearts, and looked forward to a future} I could find some one equally good who would 
together almost as confidently as if we had been | be punctual, it would be a satisfaction to make 
betrothed. a change.” 


I felt that in giving up all my old associations | 
and entering upon this new life I was giving | 
him up also. If we had been engaged, I had | 
faith enough in him to feel sure that he would | 
have been changed by no change of fortune. | 
But, as it was, I had not the shadow of a claim | 


on him. We had never corresponded, and when | 
he came back he would not know where to find | 
me. I should drop out of his life. I will con-|.snever seen, whose first patrons they were. I 


fess that I suffered keenly at this prospect. I) 
would have clung to him if I could. For his | 
sake I would have clung, if I could, to position 
and old associations. But the simple fact was | 
I could not. If I had been willing to starve 

genteelly I was not willing that my mother 

should, and there was no resource but to go to| 
work. Just then I took up a Bible lying near} 
me, with some vague idea of finding in it com- 
fort or direction, and, curiously enough, my eyes | 
fell upon this passage : | 

‘*¢ And the Lord said unto Moses, Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward.” 

I was just in the state of mind to receive | 
these words as a special direction—a sort of | 
omen. I took them as meant for an indication 
that I had chosen the right path and must walk | 
on in it. So I tried to be braye—to cease to 
think of Horace Weir—to suppress every repin- | 
ing thought, every longing for the old days of | 
ease and luxury, and to content myself with the | 
present. I trusted that I should succeed. I 
felt sure I should, if I could but once make a} 
beginning. I would let the old life go, and| 
commence this new one bravely. I had used | 
on my sign my middle name, Macgregor, only. | 
I trusted that if any old friends ever chanced | 
to read my advertisement they would not asso- 
ciate Miss Macgregor, dress-maker, with Helen 


Bow the third. 

** Are you very busy, Miss Macgregor ?” 

‘*Not at all so. ‘To-day is the first day I 
have been open, and you are my first caller.” 

Then followed a whispered consultation of 
the mamma with the tallest young lady. I 
knew they were debating whether it would be 
safe to trust a stranger whose work they had 


waited in apparent unconcern, watching the 
customers go in and out of the store opposite. 

**You are sure,” the lady began again, turn- 
ing back to me, “that you would have no difli- 
culty in fitting us for the first time?” 

“TI apprehend none, Madam.” 

** And for trimmings—what fashion-books do 
you use?” 

“None. I have them all, but I invent my 
own styles, for the most part.” 

Upon that the youngest daughter spoke, in 
a pleasant, baby-like voice, 

‘*That will be nice, mamma. We shall not 
be copies of every one else.” 

‘*Tt would be better,” the elder lady re- 
marked, ‘‘if we could try some more common 
dresses first, but there seems to be no time. 
Could you get two light silks done for a wed- 
ding reception day after to-morrow ?” 

‘Certainly, since, as I said, you have the 
fortune to come first.” 

“Then will you fit my daughters this morn- 
ing ?” 

** At once.” 

I led the way into the other room, where Miss 
Granger sat waiting. 

“ White linen linings, Miss Granger,” I said, 
with an air of command; ‘ and please pin them 
on immediately.” 
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** Do you not fit them on yourself?” she ask- | 
ed. ‘*Even Lubec always did that.” 

“By no means. There is no surer way to 
spoil one’s power of adapting a dress to the fig- | 
ure. I stand at a little distance, and see that | 
an artistic effect is preserved.” 

By this time Miss Granger was pinning on | 
the lining over the slight girlish form of the eld- | 
er daughter. She could fit well, and they must 
have perceived it. I gave a few hints and di- 
rections, and the work was accomplished. 

**Will you leave the trimming entirely to 
me?” I asked, as the mamma shook the lus- 
trous, pearl-colored silk out of its folds, ‘or 
have you a choice ?” 

** Leave it her,” I heard the younger datfgh- 
ter whisper—‘‘ I know by her own looks she has 
good taste.” 

So it was settled that I should make the 
dresses as I chose. No sooner had they left 
than I began my task. I had only two seam- 
stresses engaged besides Miss Granger; but we 
all worked. A few other customers came in, 
and I put them off until these two dresses should 
be finished. When done, they were to be sent 
to Mrs. John Sturgis, Beacon Street; and I felt 
that if they gave satisfaction I should have made 
as good a beginning as I desired. I trimmed 
them so differently that, though the silk was the 
same, the dresses were totally unlike, and yet 
equal in elegance. I sent them home the aft- 
ernoon before the reception, and Miss Granger 
was kind enough to go with them and try them 
on, though that was not at all in her province. 
She came back and reported elegant fits and 
perfect satisfaction. 

The next morning Mrs. Sturgis came for my | 
bill. It was a matter on which i had bestowed | 
some thought. I had questioned whether it | 
would be the best policy to conciliate custom | 
by the moderation of my charges, or to convey 
a sense of my own importance by their extrava- 
gance. One of my girls had formerly worked 
for Madame Lubec, who had stood at the head 
hitherto of Boston fashion. After a consulta- 
tion with her I had made out my bill, charging 
perhaps two or three dollars on a dress more 
than Lubec would have done. 

Mrs. Sturgis ran over the items. 

‘*You are a little higher in your rates than is 
customary here,” she said; ‘‘ but I suppose we 
must be willing to pay something for your taste. 
My daughters’ dresses were the loveliest in the | 
room. Can you make them some more next | 
week? They want some walking dresses, and 
I a dinner dress.” 

**Not next week, I am sorry to say. Iam 
more busy than when you came first. I think I 
might promise for the week after next.” 

I had decidedly made a hit. After that cus- 
tomers came fast enough; and a good many of 
them spoke of the dresses Aggie Sturgis and her 
sister had worn at the wedding. I was able, in 
two months from that beginning, to bring on my 





Madam started at this with a gesture of alarm. | 


| tions with her fine, small voice. 





mother, and to take for her a third room—a 
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small one which happened about that time to 
fall vacant—so that she could be as retired as 
she wished. I completed this arrangement 
early in the winter of 1861, and for the two 
years between that time and the first appear- 
ance of little ‘‘ Brains” in my establishment, I 
had been prospering beyond my hopes. But I 
was not happy. Success brought, indeed, a cer- 
tain kind of satisfaction; but I missed sorely the 
care-free life of the old days, the liberty to fol- 
low my own tastes and ways, and I did miss 
Horace Weir. I had heard of him incidentally. 
He had come home from France, and was now 
practicing his profession in New York. I would 
have given much to know whether he had thought 
of me, inquired after me, tried to trace me out. 
Vain enough it must have been if he had. I 
had given no clew to my present residence to a 
single old friend. Every one of them to the 
best of my belief had lost sight of me. I was 
wedded to a life very different from any of my 
early dreams. I had been successful, it is true, 
beyond my expectations. I was saving money. 
I could make my mother comfortable. I had 
little to do with the laborious details of my busi- 
ness. My task was to invent graceful fashions 
—to suit colors to fair faces—to make charming 
toilets for girls living just such lives as I used 
to live once. God forgive me if sometimes I 
almost hated them—if now and then a mad re- 
bellious impulse seized me, and I cursed fate in 
my heart, forgetting that fate was but another 
name for Providence. 

I had been in one of these murmuring moods 
when little Susan Mory interrupted my medita- 
After she went 
away [relapsed into it only partially, and roused 
myself with determination at last, and went to 
my mother, to amuse her with an account of my 
droll little visitor. After all, mother had much 
more to bear than I. She had not even the di- 
version of business. She must sit through the 
long, slow days, remembering the past and all 
its good gifts and false promises—stung by its 
contrast with the empty-handed present. How 
much more she had lost, too! What was the 
sentimental regret of a young girl over a love 
that had never even been declared, to a wife's 
sorrow and longing for the household tenderness 
which had been hers for a quarter of a century? 
As I opened her door I reproached myself for 
all my repinings. 

I was glad to perceive that she was really in- 
terested about ‘‘ Brains.” She wanted to see 
her on the morrow, and began planning about 
garments we could give her to make over for 
herself and her sister. 

The next morning, curious to see whether my 
small handmaiden had arrived, I put on my 
dressing-gown a little before seven, and looked 
into the work-room. I opened the door so quiet- 
ly that she did not hear it. She had swept the 
room carefully, and now she stood in.a chair 
dusting the window frames. It was very amus- 
ing to see her grave, womanly patience and care, 
and her queer expedients to accomplish the tasks 
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for which she was too absurdly short. As she 
turned round I said, 

‘* Good-morning, Brains.” 

She dropped instantly from her chair, and 
made me her droll little courtesy. 

‘*Yes’m,” she said, cheerfully, ‘‘I’m come. 
I've been trying to make it as clean here as 
usual.” And she glanced at me interrogatively 
with her bright, thoughtful eyes, that looked so | 
large and wistful in her queer, little, old-young 
face. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘* you have made it very nice; 
I think you will please me.” 

When her morning work was done I took her 
in to see my mother, and her verdict was decid- 
edly in the little one’s favor. ‘‘She’ll be the 
best errand-girl you ever had,” she said to me 
after Brains had gone back to the work-room. 

Time went on, and prcved her right. Through 
all the winter she was tae most faithful of little 
maidens. Never did pieces go astray, or bundles 
fail to reach their destinations ; and she developed 
a remarkable capacity for matching dresses with 
buttons and braid, and similar trifles. I grew 
really attached to her, and would not have ex- 
changed her for any other messenger of twice 
her years. 

Early in March she took a severe cold, and 
began to cough. I tried to make her stay at 
home until she was better, and let some one else 
take her place; but she insisted on coming. She 
knew just my ways, she said, and she was sure 
it didn’t hurt her. She was going to get better 
of her cold as soon as there were some warm 
days. Still I was not just comfortable about 
her. I did not like the sound of that constant 
cough—the color on her cheeks was too bright— 
she was growing, too, into such a mere little 
shadow. 

One morning when I entered into the work- 
room I missed her. Some one else had been 
sweeping and putting away things, but it was not 
in the accustomed order. 

‘*Brainsdidn’tcome. I'm afraid she’s worse,” 
Miss Granger said. They had all fallen into the 
habit of calling her Brains—the name seemed so 
appropriate—there was so much thought, and 
care, and womanliness in such a little body. 

Half an hour later there was a timid knock on 
the door, and in came a girl whom I had never 
seen before. I recognized her at once for the | 
ten-year-old sister of my little errand-girl—rec- 
ognized her, as one often does, by some myste- | 
rious family likeness, which seemed to vanish 
when I looked at her more steadily. This one 
was a real, actual child—large of her age, with 
full, rosy cheeks, and eyes round as s. She 
came straight up to me, and delivered her mes- 
sage with the air of one who had been taught it | 
carefully. 

“ Sister Susy is sick, and can’t come. She is | 
sorry, and hopes it won't put you to much incon- | 
venience.” 

It was just like ‘‘ Brains”—the polite, careful | 
message. 

** And you are ‘ Body?’ ” I asked. 


| little morsel cried, with kindling eyes. 


‘* Yes, ma’am”—and she looked as if she long- 
ed to ask how I had learned her home name— 
“Yes, ma'am; I am Jane, and they call me 
Body.” 

**TIs Susy very sick ?” 

‘«Pretty bad, I guess, ma'am. She can’t sit 
up, and she coughs most all the time, and mother 
sent me after a doctor this morning.” 

I asked where they lived, and she mentioned 
a number on Pleasant Street. 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ tell Susy not to worry. I 
shall get along nicely, and I will come to see 
her as soon as I can make time—to-night, if not 
before.” 

** Yes, ma’am.” 

She went away then. She had a lazy sort of 
voice, and spoke lingeringly—quite unlike the 
quick, characteristic utterances of little Brains. 
How well I remembered that first day, and the 
brisk ‘* Yes’m” that broke in upon my musings. 

It was quite late in the afternoon before I 
could make time to go to Pleasant Street. I 
found the Morys living in the third story of a 
comfortable-looking house. I went first into a 
room which seemed to serve as a kitchen and 
sitting-room. Mrs. Mory, a tired-looking woman 
who had been pretty once, was stirring some- 
thing in a sauce-pan over the fire. She turned 
to greet me, and invited me to go into the next 
room, where Susy was. It was a small bed- 
room, but every thing was neatand clean. There 


lay poor little Brains, with a bright flush burn- 
ing on her cheeks, her eyes glittering, and her 


poor little body shaken by a paroxysm of cough- 
ing. As soon as she could speak she put out 
her hand. 

‘Thank you, Miss Macgregor; it was very 
kind of you tocome. I didn’t mean to give up 
this way, and disappoint you. And I suppose 
you will have to get some one else. I thought 
first that perhaps Body could do my work for a 
week or two, until I got better; but I don’t sup- 
pose she’d answer.” 

‘*No, I fear she wouldn’t ; and besides, while 
you are ill your mother will need her at home. 
But I'll keep the place for you. I shall have to 
get some one else, to be sure, but I'll get them 


| with the understanding that you are to come 


back just as soon as you are able, and they 
must be ready to give up to you at any time.” 
**Oh, how good, how good you are!” the poor 
“Twas 
so afraid I should lose my place that it was 


| worse than the sickness.” 


Her gratitude touched me profoundly, for it 
seemed to me, even then, that she would never 
get any better; and it was so hard to think of 
that poor little patient life going out so early, 
quenched in its dawn. 

It brought on her cough to talk, so I did not 
stay with her long. In the way out I said to 
her mother, 

‘*Do not be troubled by any fear of want. I 
shall pay Susy her wages just the same as if she 
were well. I can well afford it, for I aim pros- 
pering in my business, and if she wants any 
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thing that you can not get her you must let me 


know.” 

As I went out of the house I caught a faint 
red glow of the March sunset, shooting up high 
enough to show a glimpse of its splendor even 
to the dwellers in brick walls. Would little 
Brains see many more days decline? I longed 
to take her away into the country, and give her, 
before she died, one glimpse of wide-stretching 
fields, of sunsets, and sunrisings. But it was 
too late. She was not well enough to be moved, 
and if she should never get any better she would 
see a light before long such as no sun ever 
kindled, breathe airs of healing, smell flowers 
that grow not on any earthly soil. Her “‘coun- 
try” would be brighter than any of her dreams 
—the land that lies ‘‘ very far off.” 

The next day I went to see her again. Ihad 
not thought of going so soon, but a spell seemed 
to draw me. It was reward enough to see her 
poor little face brighten, and her eyes grow 
eager with welcome when I went in. But she 
was no better, She never would be, I thought. 
I asked her mother what the doctor said, and 
she answered me, with a burst of sobbing, 

**T don’t think he has much hope of her. 
He says her lungs are very much inflamed. He 
thinks it might have been better if she had staid 
at home when she first got her cold, but I 
couldn’t keep her. She was such an ambitious 
child. Oh, ma’sm, if God takes her how shall 
I bear it? Since her father left me, little as 
she is, she’s been what I depended on.” 

I could well understand it. The girl had one 
of those natures on which weaker ones rest in- 
stinctively. She was thoroughly reliable, with 


a courage, a patient hope, a quiet strength, ut- | 


terly out of proportion to her tiny frame. I 
could not say any thing to console her poor mo- 
ther, for I knew too well what she was losing, 
and it seems so idle to talk about heavenly con- 
solations to ears deaf with misery. The soul is 
so seldom ready to accept them until after the 
blow has fallen, and God himself speaks to the 
stricken one through the darkness of desolation. 
I could only say, 

**We need not quite give up hope yet, and 
we ought to think of her now—of making her as 
comfortable as we can.” 

Then I went out again into the March twi- 
light. 

Every night after that found me at Pleasant 
Street. I could not stay away. Besides all 
my interest in her an unaccountable impression 
took possession of me that she was in some wise 
associated with my own fate. I was going, so 


it seemed to me, straight toward my destiny—a | 


destiny in some dim, undreamed of way con- 
nected with “‘ Brains” and her little room. 

I have said that from the first I had not much 
hope of her. My hope lessened every day. 


She would never come back to the place I had | 
engaged another to fill till she got well. I) 


should never watch again her tidy little ways, 
or be amused at her quaint womanliness. I 
had not thought it was in me to care for her so 





much, but my heart grew heavy as I saw her 
fading away. She suffered terribly with her 
| racking cough, and the constant wearing pain 
in her side and chest; but she did not lose her 
| bright cheerfulness. For a long time, too, she 
| continued to make light of her illness, and tell 
| me thac in a little while she should be back 
doing my errands as of old. 

The first time she said any thing else was one 
April night. I went to her a little later than 
usual, and found the doctor with her. I had 

| never seen him before, this Dr. John Sargent. 
| His name seemed somehow strangely familiar, 
though I could not recall at the moment where 
I had heard it. He was bending over poor lit- 
tle Brains when I went in, but he raised his 
head and met my eyes with his own, so kind, so 
pitiful, so serious, that I felt drawn toward him 
at once. The child put out her hand. 

** You'll have to keep her, Miss Macgregor,” 
she said, with a sad smile. 

I did not think at first who she meant, and I 
asked her. 

“The girl that took my place, you know. 
I’ve been asking Dr. Sargent, and he doesn't 
think I'll ever be able to go back any more.” 

She was so calm that for very shame I tried 
to be calm also, but the tears would come, and 
I went out into the next room without speak- 
ing. Soon Dr. Sargent joined me. 

**It is very sad,” he said. ‘‘I have seldom 
been so much interested in a case. Such a 
bright, patient little thing as she is, and so won- 
derfully womanly! She asked me herself, to- 
night, if there was any hope, and I had to tell 
her. You see how she bears it.” 

After he had gone I went back to little Susy. 
I had brought her a bunch of violets, which I 
saw in a shop window as I came along, and her 
very pleasure in them made my heart ache. 
How she loved all beautiful things! How much 
she was capable of enjoying, and how little she 
had had to enjoy in this world, poor child! 
And now she was going! 

I think she guessed my thought, for she touched 
my hand with a timid, caressing motion, and 
said, very softly, 

**There will be brighter flowers there, Miss 
Macgregor. It hath not entered into the heart 
of man to conceive, you know. It is well for 
me, only it will be so hard for mother and Jane. 
But their Father will take care of them. You 
know what it says about the widow and the fa- 
therless.” 

How unconsciously she reproved my lack of 
faith! © I bent over her, and pressed my lips to 
the littlqgjheek where the hectic burned. How 
many times I had doubted God, and what faith 
she had! She seemed to infuse into my soul 
|new strength. As I went through the other 
| room to go home I found Mrs. Mory crying very 
stilly, so as not to disturb her sick child, in a 
quiet, dreary way, inexpressibly pitiful. Poor 
| Body was kneeling with her face buried in her 
| mother’s lap, fairly shaken by the violence of her 
suppressed sebbing. I only said, as I went hv, 
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** Don’t grieve her by weeping. She has been | 
telling mé ‘hat God will take care of you.” 

When I reached home I sat down and tried 
to think what I had known before about Dr. 
Sargent. It carried me back to Horace Weir. 
John Sargent was his friend, I remembered—a 
classmate, and the fidus Achates of his early man- 
hood. Did they occupy such a relation still, I 
wondered. Would I be mentioned between 
them? But no, Dr. Sargent knew of me only 
as Miss Macgregor, the fashionable dress-maker 
for whom little Brains had worked. He would 
never associate me with Helen Bryce, even if 
Weir had once made that name familiar to him. 
What wasthere to arouse such tumult of hope 
and memory in my heart? I remembered lit- 
tle Susy, and the world where she was going, 
and tried to grow calm. 

For a fortnight after that she failed fast. Of 
course I went to see her every day, and it car- 
ried me strangely near to the eternal world 
whither her footsteps tended. You can not 
think what a change it seemed to come back to 
the thoroughly earthly atmosphere of my fash- 
ionable establishment—to see the bright-hued 
silks, and laces white and dainty as hoar-frost 
—to hear the perpetual talk about what was 
stylish and what was becoming, and be compli- 
mented about my invention, my charming taste. 
It was like turning back to earth from the gate 
of Heaven. 

At length there came a day—it was toward 
the last of April—when I went earlier than usu- 
al to see little Brains. She had been so weak 
the day before that I felt anxious. I carried 
her the first May flowers I had seen. The lit- 
tle creature had a sort of passionate fondness for 
flowers not unusual in such an organization. 
She loved and cherished them as if they were 
of her own kindred. 

When I went in I saw Dr. Sargent was in 
the room, and with him, his back toward the 
door, another gentleman. The Doctor heard 
my footsteps and came out. 

‘‘ A friend of mine is there,” he said; ‘‘ Dr. 
Weir, from New York. He came on to visit | 
me, and I brought him to see the child. There 
is no hope, of course; but he might think of 
something to relieve her that I did not.” 

I felt my face turning crimson under his 
searching glance. But neither he nor I made 
any comment. As soon as [I felt sufficiently 
mistress of myself I went into the room. Calm- 
ness stole like balm over my spirit as I crossed 
its threshold. I felt as if I were in the pres- 
ence of waiting angels. I met Horace Weir’s 
eyes, but I scarcely knew it as I went up to 
Susy, and saw the strange, seraphic light which | 
made her little wan face seem as the face of an | 
angel. I gave her the flowers, and she took them 
and my hand together into her clinging hold. 

** Dear, kind Miss Macgregor,” she said, fond- 
ly; **you won't have to bring me any more 
flowers. I am going where they blow all the 
time. What should I have done without you? 
How thankful I am that I went to your shop!” 
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“ But if you hadn’t come there, perhaps you 
would have lived,” I said, as well as I could 
for the sobs which were choking me. She 
thought a moment, then she shook her head. 
**No, I should not have outlived God’s time; 
and you have made me so much happier. If I 


can pray for any thing after I die, I shall ask 
Him, when I get to his feet, to bless you for 
evermore. 
while ?” 

I took off my shawl and bonnet, and sat 
Dr. Sargent came up to 


Can you stay with me a little 


down at her bedside. 
bid her good-night. 

‘*T must go now,” he said, *‘ but I will come 
very early in the morning. Will you stay a 
while, Weir, in case any thing should be want- 
ed?”’ 

‘*Certainly,” answered a voice, every tone of 
which I knew well. 

Little Brains looked up with such a bright 
smile— 

** How kind every one is,”’ she said. 
kind you've always been, Dr. Sargent. 
by “tag " 

Moved by some sudden impulse of tenderness, 
Dr. Sargent bent over and kissed the little wist- 
ful face of the child he had tended so long and 
patiently. Next time he sees her it will be after 
he too has gone over the river. He will not be 
sorry then that he ‘ did it unto one of the least 
of these,’”’ Christ's little ones. 

Weir sat down in the outer room. 
by Susy. 


** How 
Good- 


I staid 
Her mother came in and out rest- 
lessly, with white face, and eyes full of anguish 
and longing. Body had cried herself into a 
state of exhaustion, and she sat on the floor, 
her head in a chair, sleeping heavily. Shall I 
ever forget the glimpse I had that night into the 
heart of that dying child? Holding that little 
hand, looking into those eyes so full of mean- 
ing, and so soon to close forever, I drew nearer 
than I ever had before to the mysteries of death 
and of life. It was midnight, I think, when a 
sudden light illumined all her face, and as if in 
answer to a call we did not hear she said, 

‘*T am ready.” 

Her mother clung to her in a passion of tears 
and prayers. Her sister, wide awake now, was 
sobbing at her side. She kissed them both 
fondly. 

‘*God loves you,” she said. 

Then she looked at me with wistful eyes. I 
bent down and kissed her, my tears falling fast 
on her white face. 

‘“* God loves you, too,” she said; and then, a 


| moment after, she spoke again, as if that voice 


we could not hear were once more calling: 

* All ready.” 

Then she turned her face, with that last"smile 
on it, to the wall, and went home. 

An hour afterward she lay, as we had robed 
her, in white garments, with shut eyes, and a 
look so calm and sweet upon her face you would 
have thought her sleeping. I had to go then. 
I knew my mother was waiting for me anx- 
iously. 
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** May God comfort you,” I said, going up to 
Mrs. Mory to bid her good-night. She did not 
turn her eyes away from the dead face on the 
pillows. 

**Yes,”’ she answered dreamily, ‘‘ she said 
God loved us.” 

As I went down the stairs Weir followed me. 
When we were in the street he drew my hand 
through his arm, and spoke to me for the first 
time. 

‘* Helen, that dead child has given us to each 
other. But for her should I ever have found 
you? Sargent knew how vain all my inquiries 
for you, since I came back, had been. He had 
seen a photograph of you which I carried—per- 
haps you have forgotten it—across the sea with 
me. He felt pretty sure that he recognized you 
from it the first time he saw you; and he knew, 
besides, that Macgregor was your middle name. 
So last week he wrote to me, and I came on to 
find you out.” 

We buried poor little Brains, two days after 
that, in the cemetery at Forest Hills, under the 
shadow of a great rock. You will see her tomb- 
stone if you go there—a' little white cross, on 
which there is no word save ‘* Susy.” 

We left her there on the last day of April, 
under a sunshine brightas June. We put white 
flowers round the little white face, and into the 
hands that would never be tired any more. And 
on the sod piled above her grave we left sweet 
blossoms to lie there and give forth their sweet- 
ness, and then die as she had died. 

It was not long after that before I gave up my 
business to a successor and married Dr. Weir. 
We have been together for more than a year, en- 
joying a happiness that sometimes seems to me 
too blessed to last. But we try to sanctify it by | 
making ourselves ministers of God’s bounty to 
His children. What we do for Mrs. Mory and 
Jane is no charity, for we consider them a be- 
quest from little Brains, at whose bedside we 
found each other anew. 





HUGH MILLER AND GEOLOGY. 


HE latest born and not the least interesting 


among the natural sciences is Geology. It 

belongs to the present century, almost to the | 
present generation. When the first develop- | 
ments in this science were made public the | 
believers in Revelation experienced no small | 
alarm; even the defenders of the Faith, regard- | 
ing the stranger as an invention of the enemy, | 
cautiously advised the avoidance of so novel and | 
dangerous a study. But truth, though slow in | 
its first movements, and opposed by preconceived 
opinigns, never fails in the end to triumph over 
rails. Religious toleration and the advances | 
made in political economy are marked evidences | 
of the moral power of truth, and that its progress | 
admits of no reflux. 

Among the first who successfully defended | 
the harmony between Geology and Sacred Hibs- | 
tory was Buckland, of Oxford. ‘‘ No reasona- | 
ble man can doubt,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ that all 


ran introduction to the Bible. 


the phenomena of the natural world derive their 
origin from God; and no one who believes the 
Bible to be the word of God has cause to fear 
any discrepancy between this, His word, and the 
results of any discoveries respecting the nature 
of His works.” Other writers have maintained 
the same argument. To the lamented Hugh 
Miller, however, belongs the credit of having 
demonstrated beyond a peradventure that the 


| history of the world, written by the hand of God 


on the rocks and in the everlasting hills, is per- 
fectly consistent with the inspired narrative of 
the servant of the Lord. Chalmers and Pye 
Smith exhibit the Creation recorded in Genesis 
as an event which took place about six thou- 
sand years ago; both describe it as begun and 
completed in six natural days; and both repre- 
sent it as cut off from a previously existing cre- 
ation by a chaotic period of death and darkness. 
That is, the creation of matter took place ‘in 
the beginning,” long antecedent to the six days 
of labor. ‘This view is generally founded upon 
the assumption that the first verse of Genesis is 
Late develop- 
ments, however, in Hebrew scholarship render 
it probable that Moses, in writing the Kook of 
Genesis, was assisted by archaic records, oral 
or written,* which accounts for there being two 
histories of Creation and two of the Flood. The 
arrangement of the first verse, therefore, can 
not be relied upon to sustain the position, while 
geological investigations prove that from the be- 
ginning until the creation of man there was a 
regular sytematic progress in the formation of 
the globe. There is no evidence of a chaotic 
period, and no such theory is suited to the “ pres- 
ent state of geological knowledge.” 

The word ‘‘ yO,” translated ‘‘day,” in the 
first chapter of Genesis, may with propriety be 
rendered period of time, and does convey that 
idea in the fourth verse of the second chapter. 


| It may be safely assumed, therefore, in accord- 
| ance with the facts of geology, that the days of 


creation were periods of great duration. Of 
three of these periods, viz.: (1.) when ‘‘light 
was ;” (2.) when the firmament was made; (4.) 


| when the heavenly bodies appeared, of course 


no record is found in the rocks. For the other 
three, viz.: (3.) the period of plants; (5.) the 
period of amphibia; (6.)the period of mammalia, 
Hugh Miller has accounted in a manner not 
less satisfactory to reason than to Revelation. 
And of the whole six he has given a panoramic 


| view in the *‘ Vision of Creation,” as it appear- 


ed to Moses in the ‘‘ open vision,” in language 
unsurpassed for beauty and sublimity in the 
pages of science. Jeremy Taylor has been aptly 
styled the Shakspeare of theology; Hugh Miller, 
with equal truth, might be called the Milton of 
science. ‘* He did for geology what Burns had 
done for the songs of Scotland.” He was in- 
deed, as his beautiful motto declares, ‘‘ in league 
with the stones of the field” for the cause of 
truth. Upon the basis of it Revelation and sci- 
ence are reconciled; and, as prophesied by Buck- 


* Rawlinson’s Evidences, chapter ii. 
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land, “‘ geology and religion are found potent 
and consistent auxiliaries, exalting our convic- 
tion of the power, and wisdom, and goodness of 
the Creator.” 

The last and the finest work which Hugh Mil- 
ler produced is the ‘‘ Testimony of the Rocks.” 
Hardly had his pen traced the concluding lines 
of that noble effort of genius—the much-loved 
and crowning labor of his life, upon which he had 
‘* put out all his strength,” and worked with the 
“topmost pitch of intensity’—when the over- 
wrought brain gave out. 

Years have passed away since the event to 
which we have alluded cast a gloom over the 
scientific world. The memory, however, of 
Hugh Miller's death is still fresh, and there is 
no need that we should enlarge upon so sad a 
theme. Our purpose is, aided by the ‘ Testi- 
mony of the Rocks” and other sources of in- 
formation, to give our readers a sketch of the 
science to which Miller devoted his best ener- 
gies, and which he so nobly adorned. 

Geology is divided into two departments— 
Systematic and Descriptive. The former treats 
upon the structure of the earth—how it 

* ___rose out of chaos :" 
the latter, of the details of that structure, mani- 
fested in the kind, character, and position of 
the constituent matter; also of organic remains. 


At the beginning the earth was composed of | 
a burning, molten nucleus, surrounded by a| 
dense atmosphere of great extent, saturated | 


with vapor and gas. As the heat from the nu- 
cleus was radiated into space, and the surface 
cooled, the mimerals which are fused with most 
difficulty—such as alumina, silica, and mica— 
formed a crust, which gradually increased in 


thickness, and separated the atmosphere from | 
The vapor contained in the 


the burning mass. 
latter became condensed, and the globe was 
encircled by a hot sea of moderate depth, hold- 
ing in solution immense quantities of minerals 
and chemical elements. 
posited as the heat diminished’ From time to 
time the crust would give awéy in places, when 
whole oceans of water would be precipitated into 
the molten nucleus, and an enormous amount 
of steam generated, the expansive force of which 
would burst through the encircling barrier, car- 
rying up floods of liquid rock to overflow the 
surface of the globe, and when dissolved by the 
water to be deposited again in various strata. 
By these operations, in process of time the sur- 
face of the earth became greatly altered. Con- 
tinents were upheaved by internal convulsions, 
and the waters collected into the valleys formed 
lakes and seas. It was a long time, however, 
before the earth attained a definite arrange- 
ment. Ages passed away ere it was fit for 
plants and animals, and ages still before it was 
suited for the habitation of man. Repeated 
delages, violent earthquakes, varied its aspect 
and sometimes almost reduced it tochaos. The 
birth of a world is not in a day. 
the earth must have passed through can. with 
difficulty be imagined, or in what grand and 


These were slowly de- | 


What scenes | 
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varied forms nature must have exhibited itself. 
At last the work was finished. The lofty mount- 
ains and the low savannas assumed the relative 
positions marked out for them, and the rivers 
returned to the seas whence they came. The 
internal fires were restrained, and only by vol- 
canic eruptions at intervals gave notice of their 
existence. 

Such was the mode in which the earth was 
formed and adapted for the abode of man. No 
material changes have taken place in its form 
or surface since he appeared upon the scene. 
That the centre is still in a state of ignition is 
proven by the experiments made in the Artesian 
wells near Paris and elsewhere. It has been as- 
certained that at about sixty feet beneath the 
surface the temperature is unvaried by the 
changes of the seasons, and that beyond that 
point the heat increases at an average of one 
degree for fifty-four feet; so that at a depth of 
twenty-one miles the hardest rocks would be in 

|} a state of fusion. The surface, however, is un- 

influenced by the action of the internal fires, 
except in cases of earthquake or volcanic erup- 
ition. The heat which the earth now receives, 
and which renders it habitable, proceeds from 
the sun and the stars—the latter contributing 
no small amount. 

The details of the general creation thus con- 
cisely described, form the second department, 
or Descriptive Geology. 

This branch of the science is arranged in two 
divisions, viz., the Plutonic or Igneous formation, 
which is abnormal, and had its origin through 
fire; and the Aqueous formation, which is nor- 
mal or stratified, and resulted from the action 
of water. 

The first of these formations is composed of 
those portions of the molten mass which were 
upheaved by the convulsions of nature, and re- 
mained in that state unchanged by the influ- 
jence of water. They are known as massive 
rocks, and are always unstratified, destitute of 
fossils, and more uniform in their character than 
| the rocks of the aqueous formation. 
| Sometimes veins of metal are found to have 

been protruded through them when the mass 
was in a partially fused state, and drusic cavi- 
| ties, or geodes—cavities in the rock lined with 
crystals—exhibit themselves. The massive rocks 
are distinct in their entire formation; no other 
rocks are ever found under them, except in a 
few cases, where the Plutonic rock evidently 
overflowed the aqueous strata. Great boulders 
are now and then discovered in parts of the 
world where geologists affirm there is nothing 
that resembles them in character. Deluges, 
which frequently passed over the earth, un- 
doubtedly brought these fragments of massive 
rock from their distant homes. Evidences now 
exist of boulders having been transported from 
the northern regions by the icebergs which an- 
| nually leave the shores of Greenland. 

| Five groups compose the Plutonic rocks: viz., 
the granite and its varieties; the greenstone, 
sometimes called the trap formation, including 
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serpentine ; the porphyry, the”basalt, and the 
volcanic rock, or lava and scoria. An examin- 
ation of the character of these rocks would in- 
volve the science of mineralogy. Most of them 
are compound—quartz, mica, and feldspar be- 
ing the principal constituents. Other elements, 
however, enter into some of them, and they all 
differ in various respects. No rocks equal them 
for hardness and durability; and the soil de- 


rived from their disintegration is generally ex- | 


cellent for agricultural purposes. The neigh- 
borhood of voleanoes, where the lava has com- 


bined with the soil, often exhibits a most lux- | 
uriant vegetation. At the foot of Mount Ve-| 


suvius the land is remarkably fertile, and pro- 
duces the vine from which is made the Lachry- 
mz Christi, the celebrated Italian wine, which 
some suppose to be similar to the old Faler- 
nian so much lauded by Horace. 

The second division of Descriptive Geology 
contains the aqueous or stratified formations. 


They extend back to the remotest period, and | 


are rendered peculiarly interesting by fossil re- 
mains of organic life which record the phys- 
ical progress of the world through unnum- 
bered ages. ‘‘ Geologists agree,” says Mr. Mil- 
ler, ‘‘that the vast geological scale naturally 
divides into three great parts. The master di- 
visions, in each of which we find a type of life 
so unlike that of the others, that even the un- 
practiced eye can detect the difference, are sim- 
ply three—the Paleozoic, or oldest fossiliferous 
division; the secondary (Mesozoic), or middle 
fossiliferous division; the tertiary (Kainozoic), 
or latest fossiliferous division.” These divisions 
comprehend five classes, which are again subdi- 
vided into formations and groups. 

The first class comprises the primitive rocks. 
Resulting from the combined action of fire and 
water, at the time the crust of the earth was 
formed, they are also termed metamorphic, or 
altered rocks. They include the different varie- 
ties of slate, gneiss, and primitive limestone, and, 


widely distributed, they often ferm part of many | 


mountain ranges. Slate, the first of these, com- 
posed the earliest shell of the earth, and under- 
lies, frequently at a great depth, all the aqueous 
formations. Massive rocks often pierce through 
it, and exhibit veins of ore, which—especially in 


Scotland—are mined to advantage. It is of | 


various qualities, evincing the action of heat 
and water in its formation. Where the former 
prevailed the fossils are almost entirely obliter- 
ated. In some cases, the slate being crystal- 
line, there are none. 

Gneiss, an arbitrary name given by miners, 
differs from granite only in being stratified. 
No doubt it was granite originally, thrown up 
from the centre of the globe and disintegrated 
by water, when it became gradually deposited 
in strata upon the slate. 

The last of these rocks is limestone, the finest 


specimen of which is found in the quawries of | 


Paros and Pentelicus, whence the ancients de- 
rived the pure statuary marble, in which the 
genius of Greek art has been so nobly perpetu- 





ated. Of this stone were made the Apollo and 
the Hercules of the Vatican, works so ‘‘express 
}and admirable” that the pen of Winckelmann 
/can alone interpret them. . Out of this stone 
also was carved the Laocoon, which Lessing has 
so inimitably described. And in this stone 

ts stands the statue that enchants the world,” 
the Venus de Medicis, rich with 
**The mingled beauties of exulting Greece.” 

The second class, containing the Transition 
rocks, is subdivided into two groups, the Silu- 
|rian and the Carboniferous. The former, so 
called from its prevalence in Wales—Siluria be- 
ing the ancient name of that country—possesses 
only graywacke, a fine sandstone, associated 
with lime and magnesia. The Silurian abounds 
in fossils, principally polypi, which form the 
| coral reefs, trilobites, and other small shells. A 
few fishes and some plants are also found in this 
| group; but its peculiar treasure is the trilobite. 

The other group, the carboniferous or coal 
formation, is perhaps the most important in the 
geological scale, and the one most intimately 
connected with the present interests of man. 
| Its first member is the Devonian or old red 
sandstone, from the examination of which Mr. 
Miller derived a distinguished name, and the 
science of geology an equivalent advantage. 
This stone, a coarse conglomerate, made up of 
the fragments of older rocks, bound together by 
silica or sand, is of a red color and attains the 
thickness of three thousand feet, and sometimes 
constitutes mountains of itself, as the Hartz in 
Germany. It overlies the graywacke and sus- 
tains the coal. Fossil fish and shells are abund- 
ant in it, but few plants appear. Next follows 
the coal. ‘‘ What distinguished this period,” 
says Miller, ‘‘ was its gorgeous flora. It was 
emphatically the period of plants—of herbs yield- 
ing seed after their kind. The youth of the 
earth was peculiarly an umbrageous youth, a 
youth of dark and tangled forests, of stately 
araucarians and tall tree ferns.” It has been 
determined that*forests of the greatest density 
must have existed in the large basins in which 
the coal is principally found. These forests, 
overthrown by some fearful convulsion, were 


| calcined under enormous pressure. Hence the 


coal is of various qualities; according to the 
amount of heat and pressure to which it was 
subjected. Entire calcination produced anthra- 
cite, or nearly pure carbon, the gas being mostly 
consumed; partial calcination, bituminous coal, 
the hydrogen gas being retained ;- imperfect cal- 
| cination, the brown coal. It is an interesting 
| fact that microscopic examinations of the car- 
bonized ferns show that they were not influenced 
by a variety of seasons, but grew with aa un- 
checked growth. In connection with this point 
it must be remembered that we are now in the 
| third day, the period which preceded the appear- 
ance of the heavenly bodies. A dense vapor 
then surrounded the earth and intercepted the 
rays of the sun. The heat therefore which 
stimulated vegetation was radiated through the 
crust of the earth from the internal fires, and as 








it was continuous in its action, so vegetation | 
was continuous in its growth. 

Among the coal, especially the brown variety, 
vestiges of plants and leaves are discovered. 
Whole trees even may be seen in various states 
of carbonization, and in many different shapes, 
evincing the numerous and singular actions they 
must have undergone. 

The beds of coal, which sometimes lie quite 
deep, and in some places crop out, vary in thick- 
ness from one to forty feet, and are mingled 
with mountain limestone, coal-sandstone, and 
clay. The coal measures, as they are called, 
exist in many parts of the world. Russia has 
very little coal, and that isof an inferior quality ; 
England possesses a great quantity, mostly bitu- 
minous, however; while in North America the 
coal measures extend from Nova Scotia to Van- 
couver’s Island, comprehending all descriptions, 
from the inflammable cannel to the hardest Le- 
high. The mountain limestone which accom- 
panies the coal often contains iron ore of great 
value. In smelting the latter this stone is used 
to form a flux, and also to crust the surface of 
the liquid metal with schlag to preserve it from 
the oxydizing effect of the atmosphere. Organic 
remains are numerous in this stratum, especially 
fish. Some of these appear to have been of a 
very high organization, and were perhaps allied 
to amphibia; they have no representatives in 
the present age. Fossil trees and plants are 
likewise found in a great variety, and to a great 
extent, and afford the ancient botanist no small 
pleasure. The latter know nearly as much 
about extinct plants and trees as their brethren 
do of those now existent. By the aid of the 
microscope they are enabled to divide them up 
according to their respective groups, classes, or- 
ders, genera, and species, following the artificial 
system of Linnzus, and finding it as applicable 
to fossil as to living flora. Coal, when carefully 
heated to redness and then allowed to cool, will 
exhibit, under the glass, the character of the 
wood from which it was formed. Leaves, too, 
have been brought to light, and their nervation 
and indentation as certainly proven as if they 
had left che tree but yesterday instead of myri- 
ads of years ‘‘ before Noah was a sailor.” 

Much interest attaches to ancient botany, 
and not a little curious are the facts which its 
study reveals; but we have not space to dwell 
upon it. 

We have alluded to the gorgeous flora which 
characterized the period of which we are now 
writing. Its exuberance may be explained upon 
the following hypothesis, which is doubtless a 
correct one. The moist atmosphere which then 
surrounded the earth was probably surcharged 
with carbonic acid gas. This deleterious ele- 
ment necessarily promoted an enormous vege- 
table growth, and was thus eliminated from 
the atmosphere, which gradually purified in 
process of time we know not how soon, became 
respirable for superior orders of animals. So 
all things ‘* worked together for good.” 

The Palozoic age here terminates—‘‘ the 
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evening and the morning were the third day.” 
Destitute of animal life in all the higher forms, 
it was ‘‘emphatically the period of plants as 
described in the Mosaic record, peculiarly a pe- 
riod of herbs and trees, yielding seed after their 
kind.” 

The first, second, and third days referred to 
in Genesis, as we understand them, have now 
been traversed. As the first two, however, do 
not belong to geology, only the 
specially treated. We have reached the fourth 
day. That is nota geologic day; but the grand 
event of that day, bearing as it does so directly 
and importantly upon all that follows, must not 
be passed over in silence. Upon the fourth day 


last has been 


| the dense atmosphere became rarefied, and the 


heavenly bodies appeared; the sun shone in 
upon the dank earth with its benign and genial 
influences, causing all creation to smile. Pre- 
viously its operation could hardly have been 
appreciable. With the sun, was intro- 
duced a new principle—actinism—the life-giv- 
ing influence which belongs to the sun’s ray, 
and acts so powerfully in the generation of both 
plants and animals. Upon the sun also de- 
pends the beauty of the world in all that relates 
to color. In the Paleozoic age, the various 
hues and tints which result from the action of 
light and heat emanating from the sun could 
have had no existence; all must have been dun 
and dreary. Light ‘‘ was,” it is trae—perhaps 
it was electric—but not the glorious light of 
heaven. The operations, therefore, of the fourth 
day—the rolling away of the dense mist, the 
lifting up of the thick curtain which obscured 
the face of the earth, and the revelation of the 
‘*two great lights,” with the consequences that 
ensued, are among the grandest themes that 
can be suggested for contemplation. Indeed, 
the fourth day of the Mosaic record in sublim- 
ity yields to none save the first. 

We return to our subject. Now commences 
the fifth day—the Mesozoic, or middle fossilif- 
erous division—comprehending the secondary 
rocks, This class is divided into four forma- 
tions and as many groups. 

The first Sir Roderick Murchison designates 
as the: Permian, from the name of that part of 
Russia where this formation is most extensively 
developed. It contains magnesian limestone, 
or zechstein, and is less distributed than any 
other of the stratified rocks. Germany, after 
Russia, exhibits it the most; and France and 
England dre not without it. Its especial feat- 
ure is the marl-slate, celebrated for the rich- 
ness of the copper ore which it yields; also the 
beds of rock salt and gypsum which accompany 
it. Poland possesses extensive mines of salt, 
which seem to have resulted from the evapora- 
tion of great seas, as sea-shells, the claws of 
crabs, and vegetable impressions .have been 
found in them. In England, near Liverpool, 
similar mines also exist. Secondary limestone 
underlies both salt and gypsum. This is quite 
apparent in the salt formation of the State of 
New York, where the Niagara limestone ex- 


too, 
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tends through a large section of the State. The | 


same may be said likewise of the salines in the 
State of Michigan. ‘The datter have hardly 
been worked, but are presumed to be of great 
value. Should the prognostications in regard 
to the latter prove correct, they will rival the 
salines of New York, and be a source of great 
wealth to Michigan. Virginia has salt-mines, 
but the salt which they furnish is of an impure 
character, and can not compete with that of 
New York except for the commonest uses, in 
regions where the latter may not readily be ob- 
tained. 

The fossils of the Permian are more abund- 
ant in quantity than variety, and do not differ 
much from those of the carboniferous group. 

The second group, known as the Trias, or new 
red sandstone, derives its name from the three 
members of which it is composed—the keuper 
sandstone, the muschalkalk, or shell lime- 
stone, and variegated sandstone. This forma- 
tion appears in Europe and England; and in 
the United States extends from Vermonteto the 
Carolinas. It is characterized in the former 
countries by gypsum and rock salt. The Trias 
is extremely poor in organic remains of all kinds. 
The fact most interesting and worthy of record 
is the evidence preserved in the variegated sand- 
stone of the footprints of beasts and birds. In 
the valley of the Connecticut especially, the 
magnitude and separation of the tracks determ- 
ine the birds to have been nearly, if not quite 
as large as camels. In Saxony footprints re- 
main of the labyrinthodon, formerly called the 
hand-beast, from the character of his marks. 
The remains of one beautiful plant are also 
found in this stone well worthy of note—‘‘ the 
lily encrimite ; remarkable for the elegance and 
symmetry of its form and for its complicated 
skeleton, which consisted of not less than twen- | 
ty-six thousand pieces.” 

The third group is the Jura, embracing the | 
Odlitic formation and the lias, and obtains its 
appellation from the mountains of that name. 
The former is subdivided into the upper, middle, 
and lower odlite—a limestone so termed from 
the egg-like shape of the grains which compose 
it. Clay, sandstone, and dolomite or magne- 
sian limestone, are found mingled with the odlitic; 
fossils are abundant; and it is rendered quite 
interesting by the caverns which have been dis- 
covered in it, containing quantities of petrified 
bones. None of them, however, belong to man. 
The lowest member, the lias (layers), is dis- 
tinguished by the remains of enormous am- 
phibia. It was the period when the Saurians 
lived, animals of the lizard and crocodile spe- 
cies, no less remarkable for their size and length 
than for their voracity. The chief were the 
icthyosaur, the plesiosaur, and the pterodacty- 
lus. ‘It was the age,” says Miller, ‘‘ of egg- 
bearing animals, both winged and wingless— 
the age when reptiles of the sea tempested the 
deep ; the age of enormous creeping reptiles of 
the land, and of gigantic birds; the age when 
the waters brought forth abundantly.” 


The last group of the secondary is the cre- 
taceous. Chalk being the prominent member, 
it gives its name to the group, but other strata 
| are found in it, as clay, marl, and green sand. 
Fossil shells, the remains of deep-sea animals, 
| with a few fish and a smail number of plants, 
| have been discovered in this formation. With 
chalk flints are always associated, and are re- 
solved by the microscope into “agglomerates of 
| the silicious shells of infusoria.” Among the 
| rocks of this class the most celebrated are those 
which have given the name of Albion to En- 
|gland. ‘The white cliffs of Dover are seen afar 
|and hailed with cries of exultation by the re- 
| turning mariner as an earnest of hishome. The 
| chalk is the last of the middle series. Thus 
ends the Mesozoic period—the day in which God 
| ** created the fowl that flieth over the earth,” 
| the creeping thing and the tauninim of the deep. 

The Kainozoic, or latest fossiliferous division 
—the Tertiary—follows. It contains but one 
group, the Molasse—a coarse, loose sandstone, 
forming the base of the Alps—and is divided 


| into the Eocene, the Meiocene, and the Pleio- 


cene, or early, middle, and later formations. 
Fragments of other rocks are found cemented 
together among it, and it often alternates with 
brown coal and limestone. Clay, green earth, 
gypsum, and, near Paris, millstone are abundant. 
A peculiarity of this formation is, that it appears 
to have proceeded in many places from the fill- 
ing up of great basins. The principal capitals 
of Europe are situated in such basins. They 
are of marked interest, particularly the extens- 
ive Molasse basin of Paris. In the United 
States this formation extends along the Atlan- 
tic coast from Long Island to Louisiana, some- 
times reaching in!'«nd, as in the valley of the 
Mississippi, which is one great Molasse basin, 
and evinces no sign of having ever been dis- 


turbed by inferior strata. 


The organic remains exhibited in the Tertiary 

distinguish it as the period of the Mammalia. Its 
flora is not remarkable, its reptiles occupy no 
| important place, but its animals almost exceed 
credibility. For this reason it is called the ele- 
phantoid epoch—the epoch of the pachyderms, 
elephanti, rhinoceri, and hippopotami, animals 
of the hog genus, which surpassed the largest 
animal of the present day, as the tiger surpasses 
the cat, and whose number was so vast that 
‘ivory quarries” of their bones are found in 
Siberia, and even the local museums in England 
are stored with specimens. The latter, how- 
ever, probably came from a little later forma- 
tion—the diluvium. Herbaceous and carnivor- 
ous animals of the types now existent, as the 
deer, horse, wild cattle, lions, tigers, bears, hy- 
| enas, ete., existed in immense numbers, and at- 
tained a prodigious size. It was the age of 
beasts: of the dinotherium of Mayence, the 
greates: of all beasts, a behemoth among ele- 
phants; the age of the Megatherium of Cuvier; 
the ponderous sloth, the laziest of all beasts— 
the age of animal life. 

The Quarternary rocks—the Alluvium and 








Diluvium—close the Kainozoic age, and the | 


aqueous formations. The gradual disintegra- 
tion of rock, the slacking of various minerals, 
the falling down of matter and the movement 
of the waters through many ages, often increased 


by deluges, deposited and diffused the different 


earths and soils which now render the fields 
susceptible of cultivation. The rivers rolled 
down quantities of matter in their turbid courses, 
and deposited them at theirembouchures. Thus 


the deltas of the Nile and the Mississippi were | 


formed, and have not occupied less than a mil- 
lion of years. Floods undoubtedly passed over 
the globe, carrying boulders from one region to 
another, filling up basins, washing down hills, 
distributing the débris of mountain rocks in their 
progress, and diversifying the surface of the 
earth. The centre of the State of New York, 
known as the Onondaga Salt Basin, is one of 


these diluvial deposits, superimposed upon the | 
It derives its salt from the | 


Niagara limestone. 
formation on its southern boundary; hence the 
superiority of the Syracuse to the Salina wells. 


Alluvial soil increased wherever climate would | 
permit, and often attained great depths, as in | 


the bottom lands of the United States, and some 
of the most fertile parts of Europe. The flora 
of this epoch was similar to that of the pres- 
ent day, but more luxuriant, and, owing to a 
highgr temperature and a more equable climate 
throughout the world, exhibited much less the 
influence of latitude. Life, too, was expressed 
in every form, from the smallest to the largest 
species—from the bird to the mammoth. 
example may illustrate it. ‘‘ Grand indeed,” 
says an English naturalist, ‘‘ was the fauna of 
the British islands in those early days. Tigers 
as large again as the biggest Asiatic species 
lurked in the ancient thickets; elephants of 
nearly twice the bulk of the individuals that 
now exist in Africa or Ceylon roamed in herds; 
rhinoceri forced their way through the primeval 
forest; and the lakes and rivers were tenanted 
by hippopotami, as bulky and with as great tusks 
as those of Africa. The massive cave-bear and 
hyena belonged to the same group, with great 
oxen, and an elk ten feet in height.” Truly, 
adds Mr. Miller, ‘‘ this Tertiary age—this third 
and last of the great geological periods—was 
peculiarly the age of great beasts of the earth 
after their kind, and of cattle after their kind.” 

For this age desolations were likewise ap- 
pointed ; the exuberance of life was crushed out 
by fearful cataclysms and throes which shook 
the globe to its centre; and the preparation of 
the earth for its high destiny was continued 
through countless ages of time. 

The sixth day of Moses—the sixth grand pe- 
riod of the genesis of the world which has been 
thus rapidly and succinctly delineated—was now 
drawing toa close. The earth had been long, 


long quiet; no convulsions disturbed the face | 
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of nature; all was repose. The ever-revolving 
seasons, and the gray eve and the ruddy morn 
returned anon to bless creation; and the ‘‘ bright 
eyes” of heaven ‘‘ rained influence.” 

“*___Earth in her rich attire 
Consummate lovely smiled; air, water, earth, 
By fowl, fish, beast, was flown, was swum, was walked 
Frequent; and of the sixth day yet remained: 
There wanted yet the master-work, the end 
Of all yet done.” 


With the advent of man the labor of creation 
terminated. Adam, ‘‘the goodliest of men,” 
came from the hand of God to rule the glorious 
heritage, ‘‘the image of his Maker.” How ma- 
jestic he was in his original uprightness, how 
admirable,- how beautiful his abode, may be 
gathered from the words of Dr. South: ‘‘ Aris- 
totle was but the rubbish of an Adam, and 
Athens but the rudiments of Paradise.” 

‘From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This upiversal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony, 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.” 


The beauty was not to last. Sin soon en- 
tered and marred the fair creation; and God, 
who had rested from all his work, hallowed the 
seventh day—the present period—by commene- 
ing the task of the redemption of His fallen race. 
In the great Sabbath of God is worked out the 
restoration of man, and the glory of the crea- 
tion perfected through the sacrifice of the Eter- 
nal Son, ** by whom are all things.” 

Since the advent of man no great derange- 
ment of the earth has occurred. The Noachic 
deluge, though universal for man, was, as is 
clearly proven by the records in the hills, con- 
fined to the portion of the globe then inhabited. 
It was a judgment, the first of God’s great vis- 
itations in wrath for the sins of man, but it was 
not without mercy. 

The seventh day—the last great period with 
which the ‘‘grand drama” must close—progress- 
es; nearly sixty centuries have passed away, 
and nature still is quiet. To man it seems as 
if it could never change—that seed-time and 
harvest would endure forever. It is the period 
of forbearance. Another convulsion must come, 


more awful than any that have preceded it; 


again ‘‘the elements will melt with fervent 
heat.” 

But what then? ‘The general tenor of 
prophecy, and the analogies of the Divine deal- 
ings,” says Alford, ‘‘all point unmistakably to 
this earth, purified and renewed, as the eternal 
habitation of the blessed.”” When the last fear- 
ful day shall have been numbered, the purposes 
of God completed, and His word fulfilled, the 
“new earth,” purged from corruption and re- 
deemed from sin—the Paradise of the faithful 
in Christ—will abide in an everlasting Sabbath. 
** But of that day knoweth no man.” 
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BY WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF ‘*NO NAME,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE," ETC. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE HOUSE-MAID’S FACE. 
| 


LL was quiet at Thorpe-Ambrose. The 
hall was solitary, the rooms were dark. | 
The servants, waiting for the supper-hour in the 
garden at the back of the house, looked tip at | 
the clear heaven and the rising moon, and agreed 
that there was little prospect of the return of the | 
picnic party until later in the night. The gen- 
eral opinion, led by the high authority of the | 
cook, predicted that they might all sit down to 
supper without the least fear of being disturbed 
by the bell. Having arrivéd at this conclusion 
the servants assembled round the table, and ex- 
actly at the moment when they sat down the 
bell rang. 

The footman, wondering, went up stairs to 
open the door, and found, to his astonishment, | 
Midwinter waiting alone on the threshold, and | 
looking (in the servant’s opinion) miserably ill. | 
He asked for a light, and saying he wanted no- 
thing else withdrew at once to his room. The 
footman went back to his fellow-servants and 
reported that something had certainly happened | 
to his master’s friend. 

On entering his room Midwinter closed the 
door, and hurriedly filled a bag with the neces- | 
saries for traveling. This done, he took from 
a locked drawer, and placed in the breast-pock- 
et of his coat, some little presents which Allan 
had given to him—a cigar-case, a purse, and a | 
set of studs in plain gold. Having possessed | 
himself of these memorials he snatched up the | 
bag and laid his hand on the door. There, for 
the first time, he paused. There the headlong | 
haste of all his actions thus far suddenly ceased, 
and the hard despair in his face began to soften. 
He waited, with the door in his hand. 

Up to that moment he had been conscious of 
but one motive that animated him, but one pur- 
pose that he was resolute to achieve. ‘‘ For | 
Allan’s sake!” he had said to himself, when he 
looked back toward the fatal landscape and saw 
his friend leaving him to meet the woman at | 
the pool. ‘For Allan's sake!” he had said | 
again, when he crossed the open country be- | 
yond the wood, and saw afar, in the gray twi- | 
light, the long line of embankment and the dis- 


had not been shaken for an instant since he had 
seen the first vision of the Dream realized on 
the shores of the Mere. But now, for the first 
time, his own heart rose against him in unan- 
swerable rebuke. ‘Go, if you must and will! 
but remember the time when you were ill and 
he sat by your bedside; friendless and he open- 
ed his heart to you—and write, if you fear to 
speak; write and ask him to forgive you, before 
you leave him forever!” 

The half-opened door closed again softly. 
Midwinter sat down at the writing-table and 
took up the pen. He tried again and again, 
and yet again, to write the farewell words; he 
tried till the floor all round him was littered 
with torn sheets of paper. Turn from them 
which way he would the old times still came 
back and faced him reproachfully. The spa- 
cious bedchamber in which he sat narrowed, in 
spite of him, to the sick usher’s garret at the 
west-country inn. The kind hand that had 
once patted him on the shoulder touched him 
again; the kind voice that had cheered him 
spoke unchangeably in the old friendly tones. 
He flung his arms on the table, and dropped his 
head on them in tearless despair. The parting 
words that his tongue was powerless to utter 
his pen was powerless to write. Mercilessly in 
earnest, his superstition pointed to him to go 
while the time was his own; mercilessly in earn- 
est, his love for Allan held him back till the 
farewell plea for pardon and pity was written. 

He rose, with a sudden resolution, and rang 
for the servant. ‘*When Mr. Armadale re- 
turns,” he said, ‘‘ ask him to exeuse my coming 
down stairs, and say that I am trying to get to 
sleep.”” He locked the door and put out the 
light, and sat down alone in the darkness. 
‘¢The night will keep us apart,” he said, ‘‘ and 
time may help me to write. I may go in the 
early morning; I may go while—” The thought 
died in him uncompleted ; and the sharp agony 


| of the struggle forced to his lips the first ery of 


suffering that had escaped him yet. 
He waited in the darkness. As the time stole 


| on his senses remained mechanically awake, but 


his mind began to sink slowly under the heavy 
strain that had now been laid on it for some 
hours past. A dull vacancy possessed him; he 
made no attempt to kindle the light and write 
once more. He never started; he never moved 


tant glimmer of the railway lamps beckoning | to the open window when the first sound of ap- 
him away already to the iron road. | proaching wheels broke in on the silence of the 
It was only when he now paused before he| night. He heard the carriages draw up at the 
closed the door behind him—it was only when | door; he heard the horses champing their bits ; 
his own impetuous rapidity of action came for | he heard the voices of Allan and young Pedgift 
the first time to a check—that the nobler nature | on the steps—and still he sat quiet in the dark- 
of the man rose in protest against the supersti-| ness, and still no interest was aroused in him 
tious despair which was hurrying him from all by the sounds that reached his ear from out- 
that he held dear. His conviction of the terri- | side. 
ble necessity of leaving Allan for Allan’s good| The voices remained audible after the car- 
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riages had been driven away; the two young 
men were evidently lingering on the steps be- 
fore they took leave of each other. Every word 
they said reached Midwinter through the open 
window. Their one subject of conversation was 
the new governess. Allan’s voice was loud in 
her praise. He had never passed such an hour 
of delight in his life as the hour he had spent 
with Miss Gwilt in the boat on the way from 
Hurle Mere to the picnic party waiting at the 
other Broad. Agreeing, on his side, with all 
that his client said in praise of the charming 
stranger, young Pedgift appeared to treat the 


subject? when it fell into his hands, from a dif- 
ferent point of view. Miss Gwilt’s attractions 
had not so entirely absorbed his attention as to 
prevent him from noticing the impression which 
the new governess had produced on her em- 
ployer and her pupil. 

“There’s a screw loose somewhere, Sir, in 
Major Milroy’s family,” said the voice of young 
Pedgift. ‘Did you notice how the major and 
his daughter looked when Miss Gwilt made her 
excuses for being late atthe Mere? You don't 
remember? Do youremember what Miss Gwilt 
said ?” 
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** Something about Mrs. Milroy, wasn’t it ?” | 
Allan rejoined. 

Young Pedgift’s voice dropped mysteriously a | 
note lower. 

‘* Miss Gwilt reached the cottage this after- | 
noon, Sir, at the time when I told you she would 
reach it, and she would have joined us at the 
time I told you she would come, but for Mrs. 
Milroy. Mrs. Milroy sent for her up stairs as 
soon as she entered the house, and kept her up 
stairs a good half hour and more. That was 
Miss Gwilt’s excuse, Mr. Armadale, for being 
late at the Mere.” 

** Well, and what then ?” 

**You seem to forget, Sir, what the whole 
neighborhood has heard about Mrs. Milroy ever 
since the major first settled among us. We 
have all been told, on the doctor’s own authority, 
that she is too great a sufferer to see strangers. 
Isn’t it a little odd that she should have sudden- 
ly turned out well enough to see Miss Gwilt (in 
her husband’s absence) the moment Miss Gwilt 
entered the house?” 

‘*Not a bit of it! Of course she was anxious 
to make acquaintance with her daughter's gov- 
erness.” 

** Likely enough, Mr. Armadale. But the 
major and Miss Neelie don’t see it in that light, 
at any rate. I had my eye on them both when 
the governess told them that Mrs. Milroy had 
sent for her. If ever I sawa girl look thorough- 
ly frightened, Miss Milroy was that girl; and 
(if I may be allowed, in the strictest confidence, 
to libel a gallant soldier) I should say that the 
major himself was much in the same condition. 
Take my word for it, Sir, there’s something 
wrong up Stairs in that pretty cottage of yours; | 
and Miss Gwilt is mixed up in it already.” 

There was a minute of silence. When the 
voices were next heard by Midwinter they were 
farther away from the house, Allan was proba- 
bly accompanying young Pedgift a few steps on 
his way back. 

After a while Allan’s voice was audible once 
more under the portico, making inquiries after 
his friend ; answered by the servant’s voice giv- 
ing Midwinter’s message. This brief interrup- 
tion over, the silence was not broken again till | 
the time came for shutting up the house. The 
servants’ footsteps passing to and fro, the clang 
of closing doors, the barking of a disturbed dog 
in the stable-yard—these sounds warned Mid- 
winter that it was getting late. He rose me- 
chanically to kindle a light. But his head was 





An interval passed, and the silence was once 
more disturbed by voices outside ; the voices of 
a man and a woman this time. The first few 
words exchanged between them indicated plain- 
ly enough a meeting of the clandestine kind; 
and revealed the man as one of the servants at 
Thorpe-Ambrose, and the woman as one of the 
servants at the cottage. 

Here again, after the first greetings were over, 
the subject of the new governess became the all- 
absorbing subject of conversation. The woman 
was brimful of forebodings (inspired solely by 
Miss Gwilt’s good looks), which she poured out 
irrepressibly on the man, try as he might to di- 
vert her to other topics. Sooner or later, Jet 
him mark her words, there would be an awful 
‘‘ upset” at the cottage. Her master, it might 
be mentioned in confidence, led a dreadfui life 
with her mistress. The major was the best of 
men; he hadn’t a thought in his heart beyond 
his daughter and his everlasting clock. But 
only let a nice-looking woman come near the 
place, and Mrs. Milroy was jealous of her— 
raging jealous, like a woman possessed, on that 
miserable sick-bed of hers. If Miss Gwilt (who 
was certainly good-looking, in spite of her hide- 
ous hair) didn’t blow the fire into a flame be- 
fore many days more were over their heads the 
mistress was the mistress no longer, but some- 
body else. Whatever happened, the fault, this 
time, would lie at the door of the major’s mo- 
ther. The old lady and the mistress had had a 


dreadful quarrel two years since; and the old 


lady had gone away in a fury, telling her son, 
before all the servants, that if he had a spark 
of spirit in him, he would never submit to his 
wife’s temper as he did. It would be too much 
perhaps to accuse the major’s mother of purpose- 
ly picking out a handsome governess to spite 
the major’s wife. But it might be safely said 
that the old lady was the last person in the world 
to humor the mistress’s jealousy, by declining 
to engage a capable and respectable governess 
for her grand-daughter, because that governess 
happened to be blessed with good looks. How 
it was all to end (except that it was certain to 
end badly) no human creature could say. Things 
were looking as black already as things well 
could. Miss Neelie was crying, after the day’s 
pleasure (which was one bad sign); the mistress 
had found fault with nobody (which was an- 
other); the master had wished her good-night 
through the door (which was a third); and the 
governess had locked herself up in her room 


giddy, his hand trembled—he laid aside the | (which was the worst sign of all, for it looked as 
match-box, and returned to his chair. The | if she distrusted the servants). Thus the stream 
conversation between Allan and young Pedgift | of the woman’s gossip ran on, and thus it reached 
had ceased to occupy his attention the instant | Midwinter’s ears through the window, till the 
he ceased to hear it; and now again, the sense | clock in the stable-yard struck, and stopped the 
that the precious time was failing him became | talking. When the last vibrations of the bell 
a lost sense, as soon as the house-noises which | had died away the voices were not audible again, 
had awakened it had passed away. His ener- | and the silence was broken no more. 

gies of body and mind were both alike worn| Another interval passed, and Midwinter made 
out; he waited with a stolid resignation for the | a new effort to rouse himself. This time he 
trouble that was to come to him with the com-| kindled the light without hesitation, and took 
ing day. the pen in hand. 








He wrote at the first trial with a sudden fa- 
cility of expression, which, surprising him as he 
went on, ended in rousing in him some vague 
suspicion of himself. He left the table, and 
bathed his head and face in water, and came 
back to read what he had written. The lan- 
guage was barely intelligible—sentences were 
left unfinished ; words were misplaced one for 
the other—every line recorded the protest of the 
weary brain against the merciless will that had 
forced it into action. Midwinter tore up the 
sheet of paper as he had torn up the other sheets 
before it—and sinking under the struggle at last, 
laid his weary head on the pillow. Almost on 
the instant exhaustion overcame him, and be- 
fore he could put the light out he fell asleep. 

He was roused by a noise at the door. 
sunlight was pouring into the room; the candle 
had burned down into the socket ; and the serv- 
ant was waiting outside with a letter which had 
come for him by the morning’s post. 

*“*T ventured to disturb you, Sir,” said the 
man, when Midwinter opened the door, ‘‘be- 
cause the letter is marked ‘ Immediate,’ and I 
didn’t know but it might be of some conse- 
quence.” 

Midwinter thanked him, and looked at the 
letter. It was of some consequence—the hand- 
writing was Mr. Brock’s. 

He paused to collect his faculties. The torn 
sheets of paper on the floor recalled to him in a 
moment the position in which he stood. He 
locked the door again, in the fear that Allan 
might rise earlier than usual and come in to 
make inquiries. Then—feeling strangely little 
interest in any thing that the rector could write 
to him now—he opened Mr. Brock’s letter, and 
read these lines: 

“ Tuesday. 

‘My pear Mipwixter,—It is sometimes 
best to tell bad news plainly in few words. Let 
me tell mine at once in one sentence. My pre- 
cautions have all been defeated ; the woman has 
escaped me. 

“This misfortune—for it is nothing less— 
happened yesterday (Monday). Between elev- 
en and twelve in the forenoon of that day, the 
business which originally brought me to Lon- 
don obliged me to go to Doctors’ Commons, 
and to leave my servant Robert to watch the 
house opposite our lodging until my return. 
About an hour and a half after my departure he 
observed an empty cab drawn up at the door of 
the house. Boxes and bags made their appear- 
ance first ; they were followed by the woman her- 
self, in the dress I had first seen her in. Hav- 
ing previously secured a cab, Robert traced her 
to the terminus of the Northwestern Railway— 
saw her pass through the ticket-oftice—kept her 
in view till she reached the platform—and there, 
in the confusion caused by the starting of a 
large mixed train, lost her. I must do him 
the justice to say that he at once took the right 
course in this emergency.’ Instead of wasting 
time in searching for her on the platform, he 
looked along the line of carriages ; and he pos- 
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}end the moment I heard Robert’s news. 
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itively declares that he failed to see her in any 
one of them. He admits, at the same time, 
that his search (conducted between two o'clock, 
when he lost sight of her, and ten minutes past, 
when the train started), was, in the confusion 
of the moment, necessarily an imperfect one. 
But this latter circumstance, in my opinion, 
matters little. I as firmly disbelieve in the wo- 
man’s actual departure by that train as if I had 
searched every one of the carriages myself; and 
you, I have no doubt, will entirely agree with 
me. 

‘**'You now know how the disaster happened. 
Let us not waste time and words in lamenting 
it. The evil is done—and you and I together 


| must find the way to remedy ic. 


The | 


‘* What I have accomplished already, on my 
side, may be told in two words. Any hesita- 
tion I might have previously felt at trusting this 
delicate business in strangers’ hands, was at an 
I went 
back at once to the city, and placed the whole 
matter confidentially before my lawyers. The 
conference was a long one; and when I left 
the office it was past the post-hour, or I should 
have written to you on Monday instead of 
writing to-day. My interview with the law- 
yers was not very encouraging. They warn me 
plainly that serious difficulties stand in the way 
of our recovering the last trace. But they have 
promised to do their best ; and we have decided 
on the course to be taken—excepting one point 
on which we totally differ. I must tell you what 
this difference is ; for while business keeps me 
away from Thorpe-Ambrose you are the only 
person whom I can trust to put my convictions 
to the test. 

‘** The lawyers are of opinion, then, that the 
woman has been aware from the first that I was 
watching her; that there is, consequently, no 
present hope of her being rash enough to ap- 
pear personally at Thorpe-Ambrose; that any 
mischief she may have in contemplation to do 
will be done in the first instance by deputy; 
and that the only wise course for Allan’s friends 
and guardians to take is to wait passively till 
events enlighten them. My own idea is dia- 
metrically opposed to this. After what has 
happened at the railway I can not deny that 
the woman must have discovered that I was 
watching her. But she has no reason to sup- 
pose that she has not succeeded in deceiving 

e; and I firmly believe she is bold enough to 
take us by surprise, and to win, or force, her 


| way into Allan’s confidence before we are pre- 


pared to prevent her. You and you only (while 
I am detained in London) can decide whether I 
am right or wrong—and you can do it in this 
way. Ascertain at once whether any woman 
who is a stranger in the neighborhood has ap- 
peared since Monday last at, or near, Thorpe- 
Ambrose. Ifany such person has been observed 
(and nobody escapes observation in the coun- 
try), take the first opportunity you can get of 
seeing her, and ask yourself if her face does, or 
does not, answer certain plain questions which I 
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am now about to write down for you. You may 
depend on my accuracy. I saw the woman un- 
veiled on more than one occasion—and the last 
time through an excellent glass. 

‘1. Is her hair light brown, and (apparently) 
not very plentiful? 2. Is her forehead high, 
narrow, and sloping backward from the brow? 
3. Are her eyebrows very faintly marked, and 
are her eyes small, and nearer dark than light 
—either gray or hazel (I have not seen her close 
enough to be certain which)? 4. Is her nose 
aquiline? 5. Are her lips thin, and is the up- 
per lip long? 6. Does her complexion look 
like an originally fair complexion, which has 
deteriorated into a dull, sickly paleness? 7 
(and lastly). Has she a retreating chin, and is 
there, on the left side of it, a mark of some kind 
—a mole or a scar, I can’t say which ? 

**T add nothing about her expression, for you | 
may see her under circumstances which may 
partially alter it as seen by me. Test her by 
her features, which nocircumstances can change. 
If there is a stranger in the neighborhood, and 
if her face answers my seven questions—you have 
Sound the woman! Go instantly, in that case, | 
to the nearest lawyer, and pledge my name and 
credit for whatever expenses may be incurred 
in keeping her under inspection night and day. 
Having done this, take the speediest means of 
communicating with me; and whether my busi- 
ness is finished or not, I will start for Norfolk 
by the first train. 

“In any event—whether you succeed or 
whether you fail in confirming my suspicions— 
write to me by return of post. If it is only to 
tell me that you have received my letter, write! 
I am suffering under anxiety and suspense, sep- 
arated as I am from Allan, which you alone 
can relieve. Having said this, I know you 
well enough to feel sure that I need say no 
more. 

‘¢ Always your friend, 
** Decimus Brock.” 


Hardened by the fatalist conviction that now 
possessed him, Midwinter read the rector’s con- | 
fession of defeat from the first line to the last | 
without the slightest betrayal either of interest 
or surprise. The one part of the letter at which | 
he looked back was the closing part of it. He 
read the last paragraph for the second time; and 
then waited for a moment reflecting on it. “I 
owe much to Mr. Brock’s kindness,” he thoughtg | 
“and I shall never see Mr. Brock again. It is| 
useless and hopeless—but he asks me to it and | 
it shall be done. A moment’s look at her will 
be enough—a moment’s look at her with his let- 
ter in my hand—and a line to tell him that the 
woman is here!” 

Again he stood hesitating at the half-opened 
door; again, the cruel necessity of writing his 
farewell to Allan stopped him and stared him 
in the face. 

He looked aside doubtingly at the rector’s 
letter. ‘‘I will write the two together,” he 
said. ‘*One may help the other.” His face 


flushed deep as the words escaped him. He 
was conscious of doing what he had not done 
yet—of voluntarily putting off the evil hour: 
of making Mr. Brock the pretext for gaining 
the last respite left, the respite of time. 

The only sound that reached him through 
the open door was the sound of Allan stirring 
noisily in the next room. He stepped at once 
into the empty corridor; and, meeting no one 
on the stairs, made his way out of the house. 


|The dread that his resolution to leave Allan 


might fail him, if he saw Allan again, was as 
vividly present to his mind in the morning as it 
had been all through the night. He drew a 
deep breath of relief as he descended the house 
steps—relief at having escaped the friendly greet- 
ing of the morning from the one human creature 


| whom he loved! 


He entered the shrubbery with Mr. Brock’s 
letter in his hand and.took the nearest way that 
led to the major’s cottage. Not the slightest 
recollection was in his mind of the talk which 
had found its way to his ears during the night. 
His one reason for determining to see the wo- 
man was the reason which the rector had put 
in his mind. The one remembrance that now 
guided him to the place in which she lived, was 
the remembrance of Allan’s exclamation when 


| he first identified the governess with the figure 


at the pool, 
Arrived at the gate of the cottage he stopped. 


|The thought struck him that he might defeat 


his own object if he looked at the rector’s ques- 
tions in the woman’s presence. Her suspicions 
would be probably roused, in the first instance, - 
by his asking to see her (as he had determined 
to ask, with or without an excuse); and the ap- 
pearance of the letter in his hand might confirm 
them. She might defeat him by instantly leay- 
ing the room. Determined to fix the descrip- 


| tion in his mind first, and then to confront her, 
‘ . 

| he opened the letter; and turning away slowly 
| by the side of the house, read the seven ques- 


tions which he felt absolutely assured before- 
hand the woman’s face would answer. 

In the morning quiet of the park slight noises 
traveled far. <A slight noise disturbed Midwin- 
ter over the letter. 

He looked up and found himself on the brink 
of a broad grassy trench, having the park on 
one side and the high laurel hedge of an in- 
closure on the other. The inclosure evidently 
surrounded the back garden of the cottage ; and 
the trench was intended to protect it from being 
damaged by the cattle grazing in the park. 
Listening carefully as the slight sound which 
had disturbed him grew fainter, he recognized 
in it the rustling of women’s dresses. <A few 
paces ahead the trench was crossed by a bridge 
(closed by a wicket-gate) which connected the 
garden with the park. He passed through the 
gate, crossed the bridge, and, opening a door 


| at the other end, found himself in a summer- 


house, thickly covered with creepers, and com- 
manding a full view of the garden from end to 
end. 
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He looked, and saw the figures of two ladies 
walking slowly away from him toward the cot- 
tage. The shorter of the two failed to occupy 
his attention for an instant—he never stopped 
to think whether she was, or was not, the ma- 
jor’s daughter. His eyes were riveted on the 
other figure—the figure that moved over the 
garden-walk with the long, lightly-falling dress, 
and the easy seductive grace. There, present- 
ed exactly as he had seen her once already— 
there, with her back again turned on him, was 
the Woman at the pool! 

There was a chance that he might take an- 
other turn in the garden—a turn back toward 
the summer-house. On that chance Midwinter 
waited. No consciousness of the intrusion that 
he was committing had stopped him at the door 
of the summer-house; and no consciousness of 
it troubled him even now. Every finer sensi- 
bility in his nature, sinking undcr the cruel 
laceration of the past night, had ceased to feel. 
The dogged resolution to do what he had come 
to do, was the one animating influence left alive 
inhim. He acted, he even looked, as the most 
stolid man living might have acted and looked 
in his place. He was self-possessed enough, mm 
the interval of expéctation, before governess 
and pupil reached the end of the walk, to open 
Mr. Brock’s letter, and to fortify his memory by 
a last look at the paragraph which described 
her face. 

He was still absorbed over the description 
when he heard the smooth rustle of the dresses 
traveling toward him again. Standing in the 
shadow of the summer-house he waited while 
she lessened the distance between them. With 
her written portrait vividly impressed on his 
mind, and with the clear light of the morning 
to help him, his eyes questioned her as she came 
on; and these were the answers that her face 
gave him back. 

The hair in the rector’s description was light 
brown and not plentiful. This woman’s hair, 
superbly luxuriant in its growth, was of the one 
unpardonably remarkable shade of color which 
the prejudice of the northern nations never en- 
tirely forgives—it was red! The forehead in 
the rector’s description was high, narrow, and 
sloping backward from the brow; the eyebrows 
were faintly marked, and the eyes small, and in 
color either gray or hazel. This woman's fore- 
head was low, upright, and broad toward the 
temples ; her eyebrows, at once strongly and 
delicately marked, were a shade darker than 
her hair; her eye8, large, bright, and well-open- 
ed, were of that purely blue color, without a 
tinge in it of gray or green, so often present- 
ed to our admiration in pictures and books, so 
rarely met with in the living face. The nose 
in the rector’s description was aquiline. The 
line of this woman’s nose bent neither outward 
nor inward: it was the straight delicately-mould- 
ed nose (with the short upper-lip beneath) of the 
ancient statues and busts. The lips in the rec- 
tor’s description were thin, and the upper-lip 
long; the complexion was of a dull sickly pale- 


ness; the chin retreating, and the mark of a 
mole or a scar on the left side of it. This wo- 
man’s lips were full, rich, and sensual. Her 
complexion was the lovely complexion which 
accompanies such hair as hers—so delicately 
bright in its rosier tints, so warmly and softly 
white in its gentler gradations of color on the 
forehead and the neck. Her chin, round and 
dimpled, was pure of the slightest blemish in ev- 
ery part of it, and perfectly in line with her fore- 
head to the end. Nearer and nearer, and fairer 
and fairer she came, in the glow of the morning 
light—the most startling, the most unanswerable 
contradiction that eye could see or mind conceive 
to the description in the rector’s letter. 

Both governess and pupil were close to the 
summer-house before they looked that way and 
noticed Midwinter standing inside. 
erness saw him first. 

‘¢ A friend of yours, Miss Milroy?” she asked, 
quietly, without starting or betraying any sign 
of surprise. 


The gov- 


Neelie recognized him instantly. Prejudiced 
against Midwinter by his conduct when his 
friend had introduced him at the cottage, she 
now fairly detested him as the unlucky first 
cause of her misunderstanding with Allan at 
the picnic. Her face flushed, and she drew 
back from the summer-house with an expression 
of merciless surprise. 

** He is a friend of Mr. Armadale’s,” she re- 
plied, sharply. ‘‘I don’t know what he wants, 
or why he is here.” 

‘*A friend of Mr. Armadale’s!” The gov- 
erness’s face lit up with a suddenly-roused in- 
terest as she repeated the words. She returned 
Midwinter’s look, still steadily fixed on her, with 
equal steadiness on her side. 

‘*For my part,” pursued Neelie, resenting 
Midwinter’s insensibility to her presence on the 
scene, “I think it a great liberty to treat papa’s 
garden as if it was the open park!” 

The governess turned round and gently in- 
terposed. 

‘*My dear Miss Milroy,” she remonstrated, 
‘*there are certain distinctions to be observed. 
This gentleman is a friend of Mr. Armadale’s. 
You could hardly express yourself more strong- 
ly if he was a perfect stranger.” 

‘*T express my opinion,” retorted Neelie, 
chafing under the satirically indulgent tone in 
which the governess addressed her. ‘* It isa 
matter of taste, Miss Gwilt; and tastes differ.” 
She turned away petulantly, and walked back 
by herself to the cottage. 

‘She is very young,” said Miss Gwilt, ap- 
pealing with a smile to Midwinter's forbearance; 
‘*and, as you must see for yourself, Sir, she is 
a spoiled child.” She paused—showed, for an 
instant only, her surprise at Midwinter’s strange 
silence and strange persistency in keeping his 
eyes still fixed on her—then set herself, with a 
charming grace and readiness, to help him out 
of the false position in which he stood. ‘‘ As 
you have extended your walk thus far,” she re- 
sumed, ‘‘ perhaps you will kindly favor me, on 
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your return, by taking a message to your friend ? 
Mr. Armadale has been so good as to invite me 
to see the Thorpe-Ambrose gardens this morn- 
ing. Will you say that Major Milroy permits 
me to accept the invitation (in company with 
Miss Milroy) between ten and eleven o'clock ?” 
For a moment her eyes rested, with a renewed 
look of interest, on Midwinter’s face. She 


waited, still in vain, for an answering word 
from him—smiled, as if his extraordinary si- 
lence amused rather than angered her—and 
followed her pupil back to the cottage. 


It was only when the last trace of her had 
disappeared that Midwinter roused himself and 
attempted to realize the position in which he 
stood. The revelation of her beauty was in no 
respect answerable for the breathless astonish- 
ment which had held him spell-bound up to this 
moment. The one clear impression she had pro- 
duced on him thus far began and ended with 
his discovery of the astounding ccntradiction 
that her face offered, in one feature after anoth- 
er, to the description in Mr. Brock’s letter. All 
beyond this was vague and misty—a dim con- 
sciousness of a tall, elegant woman, and of kind 
words, modestly and gracefully spoken to him, 
and nothing more. 

He advanced a few steps into the garden, 
without knowing why—stopped, glancing hith- 
er and thither like a man lost—recognized the 
summer-house by an effort, as if years had elapsed 
since he had seen it—and made his way out 
again, at Jast, into the park. Even here, he 
wandered first in one direction, then in another. 
His mind was still reeling under the shock that 
had fallen on it; his perceptions were all con- 
fused. Something kept him mechanically in 
action, walking eagerly without a motive— 
walking he knew not where. 

A far less sensitively organized man might 
have been overwhelmed, as he was overwhelmed 
now, by the immense, the instantaneous revul- 
sion of feeling which the event of the last few 
minutes had wrought in his mind. 

At the memorable instant when he had opened 
the door of the summer-house no confusing in- 
fluence troubled his faculties. Right or wrong, 
in all that related to his position toward his 
friend, he had reached an absolutely definite 
conclusion by an absolutely definite process of 
thought. The whole strength of the motive 
which had driven him into the resolution to 
part from Allan rooted itself in the belief that 
he had seen at Hurl Mere the fatal fulfillment 
of the first Vision of the Dream. And this 
belief, in its turn, rested necessarily on the 


conviction that the woman who was the one | 


survivor of the tragedy in Madeira must be 
also inevitably the woman whom he had seen 
standing in the Shadow’s place at the pool. 
Firm in that persuasion, he had himself com- 
pared the object of his distrust and of the rector's 
distrust with the description written by the rec- 
tor himself—a description carefully minute, by 
@ man entirely trust-worthy—and his own eyes 


had informed him that the woman whom he had 
seen at the Mere and the woman whom Mr, 
Brock had identified in London were not one, 
but Two. In the place of the Dream-Shadow 
| there had stood, on the evidence of the rector’s 
letter, not the instrument of the Fatality—but 
a stranger! 

No such doubts as might have troubled a less 
superstitious man were started in Ais mind by 
the discovery that had now opened on him. — 

It never occurred to him to ask himself wheth- 
er a stranger might not be the appointed instru- 
ment of the Fatality, now when the letter had 
persuaded him that a stranger had been revealed 
as the figure in the dream-landscape. No such 
idea entered, or could enter, his mind. The one 
woman whom Ais superstition dreaded was the 
woman who had entwined herself with the lives 
of the two Armadales in the first generation, 
and with the fortunes of the two Armadales in 
the second—who was at once the marked object 
of his father’s death-bed warning and the first 
cause of the family calamities which had opened 
Allan’s way to the Thorpe-Ambrose estate—the 
woman, in a word, whom he would have known 
instinctively, but for Mr Brock’s letter, to be 
the woman whom he had now actually seen. 

Looking at events as they had just happened, 
under the influence of the misapprehension into 
which the rector had innocently misled him, his 
mind saw and seized its new conclusion instant- 
aneously ; acting precisely as it had acted in the 
past time of his interview with Mr. Brock at the 
Isle of Man. 

Exactly as he had once declared it *o be an 
all-sufficient refutation of the idea of the Fatali- 
ty; that he had never met with the timber ship 
in any of his voyages at sea—so he now seized 
on the similarly-derived conclusion that the 
whole claim of the Dream to a supernatural 
origin stood self-refuted by the disclosure of a 
stranger in the Shadow’s place. Once started 
from this point—once encouraged to let his love 
for Allan influence him undividedly again—his 
mind hurried along the whole resulting chain of 
thought at lightning speed. If the Dream was 
proved to be no longer a warning from the other 
world, it followed inevitably that accident, and 
not fate, had led the way to the night on the 
Wreck, and that all the events which had hap- 
pened since Allan and he had parted from Mr. 
Brock were events in themselves harmless, 
which his superstition had distorted from their 
proper shape. In less than a moment his mo- 
bile imagination had taken “him back to the 
morning at Castletown when he had revealed to 
the rector the secret of his name; when he had 
declared to the rector, with his father’s letter 
before his eyes, the better faith that was in him. 
Now once more he felt his heart holding firmly 
by the bond of brotherhood between Allan and 
himself; now once more he could say, with the 
| eager sincerity of the old time, ‘‘If the thought 
| of leaving him breaks my heart, the thought of 
leaving him is wrong!” As that nobler convic- 
tion possessed itself again of his mind—quiet- 
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ing the tumult, clearing the confusion within 
him—the house at Thorpe-Ambrose, with Allan 
on the steps, waiting and looking for him, opened 
on his eyes through the trees. A sense of il- 
limitable relief lifted his eager spirit high above 
the cares and doubts and fears that had oppress- 
ed it so long; and showed him once more the 
better and brighter future of his early dreams. 
His eyes filled with tears, and he pressed the 
rector’s letter in his wild, passionate way to his 
lips as he looked at Allan through the vista of 
the trees. ‘‘ But for this morsel of paper,” he 
thought, ‘‘my life might have been one long 


sorrow to me, and my father’s crime might 


have parted us forever !” 


Such was the result of the stratagem which 
had shown the house-maid's face to Mr. Brock as 
the face of Miss Gwilt. And so—by shaking 
Midwinter’s trust in his own superstition, in the 
one case in which that superstition pointed to 
the truth—did Mother Oldershaw’s cunning tri- 
umph over difficulties and dangers, which had 
never been contemplated by Mother Oldershaw 
herself. 


—_—@———_-. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MISS GWILT AMONG THE QUICKSANDS. 


1.—From the Reverend Decimus Brock to Ozias 
Midwinter. 
“ Thursday. 
*“*My pear Mripwinter,—No words can tell 
what a relief it was to me to get your letter this 


morning, and what a happiness I honestly feel 
in having been, thus far, proved to be in the 


wrong. The precautions you have taken, in 


brose, seem to me to be all that can be desired. 


You are no doubt sure to hear of her from one | 


or other of the people in the lawyer's office, 
whom you have asked to inform you of the ap- 
pearance of a stranger in the town. 


**T am the more pleased at finding how en- | 


tirely I can trust you in this matter—for I am 


likely to be obliged to leave Allan’s interests | 


longer than I supposed solely in your hands. 
My visit to Thorpe-Ambrose must, I regret to 
say, be deferred for two months. 


to take my duty for me can not make it conven- 
ient to remove with his family to Somersetshire 
before that time. I have no alternative but to 
finish my business here, and be back at my rec- 
tory on Saturday next. 
you will of course instantly communicate with 
me; and, in that case, be the inconvenience 
what it may, I must leave home for Thorpe- 
Ambrose. If, on the other hand, all goes more 
smoothly than my own obstinate apprehensions 
will allow me to suppose, then Allan (to whom 
I have written) must not expect to see me till 
this day two months. 

**No result has, up to this time, rewarded our 


| 1851. 


| bling you, before you go to Thorpe-Ambrose, 


|to come to the end. 
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exertions to recover the trace lost at the rail- 
way. I will keep my letter open, however, until 
post time, in case the next few hours bring any 
news. Always truly yours, 

** Dectuus Brock.” 
““P.S.—I have just heard from the lawyers’. 
They have found out the name the woman passed 
by in London. If this discovery (not a very 
important one, I am afraid) suggests any new 
course of proceeding to you, pray act on it at 
once. ‘The name is—Miss Gwilt.” 


2.—From Miss Gwilt to Mrs. Oldershaw. 
**Tue Corrage, THorrr-Amprosr, 
** Saturday, June 28, 

‘‘If you will promise not to be alarmed, 
Mamma Oldershaw, I will begin this letter in a 
very odd way, by copying a page of a letter writ- 
ten by somebody else. You have an excellent 
memory, and you may not have forgotten that I 
received a note from Major Milroy’s mother 
(after she had engaged me as governess) on 
Monday last. It was dated and signed; and 
here it is, as far as the first page: ‘June 23, 
Dear Madagn,—Pray excuse my trou- 


with a word more about the habits observed in 
my son’s household. When I had the pleasure 
of seeing you at two o’clock to-day, in Kings- 


| down Crescent, I had another appointment in a 
| distant part of London at three; and, in the 
hurry of the moment, one or two little matters 


escaped me, which I think I ought to impress 
on your attention.’ The rest of the letter is not 
of the slightest importance, but the lines that I 
have just copied are well worthy of all the atten- 
tion you can bestow on them. They have saved 


me from discovery, my dear, before I have been 
case the woman should still confirm my appre- | 
hensions by venturing herself at Thorpe-Am- | 


a week in Major Milroy’s service! 

‘**It happened no later than yesterday even- 
ing, and it began and ended in this manner: 

‘* There is a gentleman here (of whom I shall 


| have more to say presently), who is an intimate 
| friend of young Armadale’s, and who bears the 


strange name of Midwinter. He contrived yes- 
terday to speak to me alone in the Park. Al- 
most as soon as he opened his lips I found that 
my name had been discovered in London (no 
doubt by the Somersetshire clergyman), and that 


| Mr. Midwinter had been chosen (evidently by 
The only one | 
of my brother-clergymen in London who is able | 


the same person) to identify the Miss Gwilt who 
had vanished from Brompton with the Miss 
Gwilt who had appeared at Thorpe-Ambrose. 
You foresaw this danger, I remember; but you 
could scarcely have imagined that the exposure 


| would threaten me so soon. 
If any ching happens, | 


‘*T spare you the details of our conversation, 
Mr. Midwinter put the 
matter very delicately, declaring, to my great 
surprise, that he felt quite certain himself that I 
was not the Miss Gwilt of whom his friend was 
in search, and that he only acted as he.did out 
of regard to the anxiety of a person whose wishes 
he was bound to respect. Would I assist him 
in setting that anxiety completely at rest, so far 
as I was concerned, by kindly answering one 
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plain question, which he had no other right to 
ask me than the right my indulgence might 
give him? The lost ‘Miss Gwilt’ had been 
missed on Monday last, at two o'clock, in the 
crowd on the platform of the Northwestern Rail- 
way, in Euston Square. Would I authorize him 
to say that on that day, and at that hour, the 
Miss Gwilt who was Major Milroy’s governess 
had never been near the place ? 

‘“*T need hardly tell you that I seized the fine 
opportunity he had given me of disarming all 
future suspicion. I took a high tone on the 
spot, and met him with the old lady’s letter. 
He politely refused to look at it. I insisted on 
his looking at it. ‘I don’t choose to be mis- 
taken,’ I said, ‘for a woman who may be a bad 
character, because she happens to bear, or to 
have assumed, the same name as mine. I in- 
sist on your reading the first part of this letter 
for my satisfaction, if not for your own.’ He 
was obliged to comply—and there was the proof, 
in the old lady’s own handwriting, that at two 
o’clock on Monday last she and I were togeth- 
er in Kingsdown Crescent, which any directory 
would tell him is a ‘crescegt’ in Bayswater! I 
leave you to imagine his apologies, and the per- 
fect sweetness with which I received them. 

“T might, of course, if I had not preserved 
the letter, have referred him to you, or to the 
major’s mother with similar results. As it is, 


delay. J ‘have been proved not to be myself; 
and one of the many dangers that threatened 
me at Thorpe-Ambrose is a danger blown over 
from this moment. Your house-maid’s face 
may not be a very handsome one; but there 
is no denying that it has done us excellent serv- 
ice. 


“So much for the past ; now for the future. | 
You shall hear how I get on with the people | 


about me; and you shall judge for yourself what 


the chances are, for and against my becoming | 


mistress of Thorpe-Ambrose. 

** Let me begin with young Armadale—be- 
cause it is beginning with good news. 
produced the right impression on him already, 
and Heaven knows ¢hat is nothing to boast of! 


Any moderately good-looking woman who chose | 
to take the trouble, could make him fall in love | 
He is a rattle-pated young fool— 
one of those noisy, rosy, light-haired, good-tem- | 
I had | 


with her. 


pered men, whom I particularly detest. 
a whole hour alone with him in a boat, the first 
day I came here, and I have made good use of 
my time, I can tell you, from that day to this. 
The only difficulty with him is the difficulty of 
concealing my own feelings—especially when 
he turns my dislike of him into downright ha- 
tred by sometimes reminding me of his mother. 
I really never saw a man whom I could use so 
ill if I had the opportunity. He will give me 
the opportunity, I believe, if no accident hap- 
pens, sooner than we calculated on. I have 
just returned from a party at the great house, 
in celebration of the rent-day dinner, and the 


I have | 
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squire’s attentions to me, and my modest reluct- 
ance to receive them, have already excited gen- 
eral remark. 


‘* My pupil, Miss Milroy, comes next. She 


| too is rosy and foolish; and, what is more, awk- 


ward and squat and freckled and ill-tempered 
and ill-dressed. No fear of Aer, though she 
hates me like poison, which is a great comfort, 


| for I get rid of her out of lesson-time and walk- 


ing-time. It is perfectly easy to see that she has 
made the most of her opportunities with young 
Armadale (opportunities, by-the-by, which we 
never calculated on); and that she has been 
stupid enough to let him slip-through her fin- 
gers. When I tell you that she is obliged, for 
the sake of appearances, to go w th her father 
and me to the little entertainments at Thorpe- 
Ambrose, and to see how young Armadale ad- 
mires me, you will understand the kind of place 
I hold in her affections. She would try me 
past all endurance if I didn’t see that I aggra- 
vate her by keeping my temper—so of course I 
keep it. If I do break out it will be over our 
lessons—not over our French, our grammar, 
histery, and globes—but over our music. No 
words can say how I feel for her poor piano. 


| Half the musical girls in England on zht to have 


their fingers chopped off in the ir‘+rests of so- 
ciety ; and, if I had my way, M ss Milroy’s fin- 


| gers should be executed first. 
the object has been gained without trouble or | 


‘* As for the major, I can hardly stand high- 
er in his estimation than I stand already. I 
am always ready to make his breakfast—and his . 
daughter is not. I can always find things for 
him when he loses them—and his daughter 
can’t. I never yawn when he proses—and his 
daughter does. I like the poor dear harmless 


| old gentleman; so I won’t say a word more 


about him. 

‘* Well, here is a fair prospect for the future 
surely? My good Oldershaw, there never was 
a prospect yet without an ugly place in it. My 
prospect has two ugly places in it. The name 
of one of them is Mrs. Milroy; and the name 
of the other is Mr. Midwinter. 

‘* Mrs. Milroy first. Before I had been five 
minutes in the cottage, on the day of my ar- 
rival, what do you think she did? She sent 
down stairs and asked to see me. The mes- 
sage startled me a little—after hearing from the 
old lady, in London, that her daughter-in-law 
was too great a sufferer to see any body; but 
of course when I got her message I had no 
choice but to go up stairs to the sick-room. I 
found her bedridden with an incurable spinal 
complaint, and a really horfible object to look 
at—but with all her wits about her; and, if I 
am not greatly mistaken, as deceitful a woman, 
with as vile a temper, as you could find any 
where in all your long experience. Her excess- 
ive politeness, and her keeping her own face in 
the shade of the bed-curtains while she contrived 
to keep mine in the light, put me on my guard 
the moment I entered the room. We were 
more than half an hour together without my 
stepping into any one of the many clever little 
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traps she laid for me. The only mystery in her 
behavior, which I failed to see through at the 
time, was her perpetually asking me to bring 
her things (things she evidently did not want 
from different parts of the room. 

** Since then events have enlightened me. 
My first suspicions were raised by overhearing 
some of the servants’ gossip; and I have been 
confirmed in my opinion by the conduct of Mrs. 
Milroy’s nurse. On the few occasions when I 
have happened to be alone with the major, the 
nurse has also happened to want something of 
her master, and has invariably forgotten to an- 
nounce her appearance by knocking at the door. 
Do you understand now why Mrs, Milroy sent 
for me the moment I got into the house, and 
what she wanted, when she kept me going back- 
ward and forward, first for one thing and then for 
another? ‘There is hardly an attractive light in 
which my face and figure can be seen in which 
that woman's jealous eyes have not studied them 
already. Iam no longer puzzied to know why 
the father and daughter started, and looked at 
each other, when I was first presented to them ; 
or why the servants still stare at me with a mis- 
chievous expectation in their eyes when I ring 
the bell and ask them to do any thing. It is 
useless to disguise the truth, Mother Oldershaw, 
between you and me. When I went up stairs 
into that sick-room I marched blindfold into 
the clutches of a jealous woman. If Mrs. Mil- 
roy can turn me out of the house, Mrs. Milroy 
will—and, morning and night, she has nothing 
else to do in that bed-prison of hers but to find 
out the way. 

‘*In this awkward position my own cautious 
conduct is admirably seconded by the dear old 
major’s perfect insensibility. His wife’s jeal- 
ousy of him is as monstrous a delusion as any 
that could be found in a mad-house—it is the 
growth of her own vile temper, under the ag- 
gravation of an incurable illness. The poor 
man hasn’t a thought beyond his mechanical 
pursuits; and I don’t believe he knows at this 
moment whether I am a handsome woman or 
not. With this chance to help me I may hope 
to set the nurse’s intrusions and the mistress’s 
contrivances at defiance—for a time, at any rate. 
But you know what a jealous woman is, and I 
think I know what Mrs. Milroy is; and I own I 
shall breathe more freely on the day when young 
Armadale opens his foolish lips to some pur- 
pose, and sets the major advertising for a new 
governess. 

‘** Armadale’s name reminds me of Armadale’s 
friend. There is more danger threatening in 
that quarter; and, what is worse, I don’t fee 
half as well armed beforehand against Mr. Mid- 
winter as I do against Mrs. Milroy. 

‘* Every thing about this man is more or less 
mysterious, which I don’t like to begin with. 
How does he come to be in the confidence of the 
Somersetshire clergyman? How much has that 
clergyman told him? How is it that he was so 
firmly persuaded, when he spoke to me in the 
park, that I was not the Miss Gwilt of whom his 

Vor. XXXI.—No. 183.—Aa 


you ! 


been only looking back at the view. 
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friend was in search? I haven't the ghost of 
an answer to give to either of those three ques- 
tions. I can’t even discover who he is, or how 
he and young Armadale first became acquainted 
I hate him. No, I don't; I only want to find 
out about him. He is very young—little and 
lean and active and dark, with bright black eyes 
which say to me plainly, ‘ We belong to a man 
with brains in his head and a will of his own; 
a man who hasn't always been hanging about a 
Yes; I 
am positively certain Mr. Midwinter has 
something or suffered something in his past life, 
and I would give I don't know 
what to get at it. Don’t resent my taking up 
so much space in writing about him. He has 
influence enough over young Armadale to be a 
very awkward obstacle in my way, unless I can 
secure his good opinion at starting. 

‘* Well, you may ask, and what is to prevent 
your securing his good opinion? I am sadly 
afraid, Mother Oldershaw, I have got it on terms 
I never bargained for. I am sadly afraid the 
man is in love with me already. 

‘*Don’t toss your head and say, ‘ Just like 
her vanity!’ After the horrors I have gone 
through, I have no vanity left; and a man who 
admires me is a man who makes me 
There was a time, I own— Pooh! 
writing? Sentiment, I declare! 

' Laugh away, my dear. 


country-house in attendance on a fool.’ 


young as he is; 


shudder. 
what am I 
Sentiment to 


As for me, I 


neither langh nor cry; I mend my pen, and get 
on with my—what do the men call it ?—my re- 


ort. 

‘The only thing worth inquiring is, whether 
I am right or wrong in my idea of the impres- 
sion I have made onhim. Let me see—I have 
been four times in hiscompany. The first time 
was in the major’s garden, where we met unex- 
pectedly, face to face. He stood looking at me, 
like a man petrified, without speaking a word. 
The effect of my horrid red hair, perhaps? 
Quite likely—let us lay it on my hair. The 
second time was in going over the Thorpe-Am- 
brose grounds with young Armadale on one side 
of me and my pupil (in the sulks) on the other. 
Out comes Mr. Midwinter to join us—though 
he had work to do in the steward’s office, which 
he had never been known to neglect on any 
other occasion. Laziness, possibly? or an at- 
tachment to Miss Milroy? Ican’t say; we will 
lay it on Miss Milroy, if you like—I only know 
he did nothing but look at me. The third time 
was at the private interview in the park, which 
I have told you of already. I never saw a man 
so agitated at putting a delicate question to a 
woman in my life. But that might have been 
only awkwardness; and his perpetually looking 
back after me when we had parted, might have 
Lay it on 
the view; by all means lay it on the view! The 
fourth time was this very evening, at the little 
party. ‘They made me play; and, as the piano 
was a good one, I did my best. All the com- 
pany crowded round me, and paid me their com- 
pliments (my charming pupil paid hers, with a 
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face like a cat’s, just before she spits), except 
Mr. Midwinter. He waited till it was time to 
go, and then he caught me alone for a moment 
in the hall. There was just time for him to 
take my hand and say two words. Shall I tell 
you how he took my hand, and what his voice 
sounded like when he spoke? Quite needless! 
You have always told me that the late Mr. Older- 
shaw doted on you. Just recall the first time 
he took your hand and whispered a word or two 
addressed to your private ear. ‘To what did 
you attribute his behavior on that occasion? I 
have no doubt, if you had been playing on the 
piano in the course of the evening, you would 
have attributed it entirely to the music! 

‘*No! you may take my word for it, the harm 
is done. Jhis man is no rattle-pated fool, who 
changes his fancies as readily as he changes his 
clothes—the fire that lights those big black eyes 
of his is not an easy fire, when a woman has 
once kindled it, for that woman to put out. I 
don’t wish to discourage you; I don’t say the 
chances are against us. But with Mrs. Milroy | 
threatening me on one side, and Mr. Midwinter 
on the other, the worst of all risks to run is the 
risk of losingtime. Young Armadale has hinted 
already, as well as such a lout can hint, at a pri- 
vate interview! Miss Milroy’s eyes are sharp, 
and the nurse’s eyes are sharper; and I shall 
lose my place if they either of them find me out. 
No matter! I must take my chance, and give 
him the interview. Only let me get him alone, | 
only let me escape the prying eyes of the wo- 
men, and—if his friend doesn’t come between 
us—I answer for the result! 

‘In the mean time have I any thing more 
to tellyou? Are there any other people in our 
way at Thorpe-Ambrose? Not another creat- 
ure! None of the resident families call here, 
young Armadale being, most fortunately, in bad | 
odor in the neighborhood. There are no hand- 
some highly-bred women to come to the house, 


and no persons of consequence to protest against * 


his attentions to a governess. The only guests 
he could collect at his party to-night were the 
lawyer and his family (a wife, a son, and two 
daughters), and a deaf old woman and her son— 
all perfectly unimportant people, and all obe- | 
dient humble servants of the stupid young | 
squire. 

** Talking of obedient humble servants there 
is one other person established here who is em- | 
ployed in the steward’s office—a miserable, shab- 
by, dilapidated old man named Bashwood. He | 
is a perfect stranger to me, and I am evidently | 
a perfect stranger to him; for he has been ask- 
ing the house-maid at the cottage who I am. 
It is paying no great compliment to myself to 
confess it; but it is not the less true that I pro- 
duced the most extraordinary impression on this 
feeble old creature the first time he saw me. 
He turned all manner of colors, and stood trem- 
bling and staring at me as if there was some- 
thing perfectly frightful in my face. 
quite startled for the moment—for of all the 


| ess. 
| additional difficulty out of your way. 


I felt | 


| 


ever looked at me in that way before. Did you 
ever see the boa constrictor fed at the Zoological 
Gardens? They put a live rabbit into his cage, 
and there is a moment when the two creatures 
look at each other. I declare Mr. Bashwood 
reminded me of the rabbit! 

‘“*Why do I mention this? I don’t know 
why. Perhaps I have been writing too long, 
and my head is beginning to fail me. Per- 
haps Mr. Bashwood’s manner of admiring me 
strikes my fancy by its novelty. Absurd! I 
am exciting myself, and troubling you about 
nothing. Oh, what a weary, long letter I have 
written! and how brightly the stars look at me 
through the window—and how awfully quiet 
the night is! Send me some more of those 
sleeping drops, and write me one of your nice, 
wicked, amusing letters. You shall hear from 
me again as soon as I know a little better how 
it is all likely toend. Good-night, and keep a 
L. G.” 


corner in your stony old heart for 


3.—From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Gwilt. 
“DIANA Street, Pimiico, Monday. 

** My pear Lyp1a,—I am in no state of mind 
to write you an amusing letter, Your news is 
very discouraging, and the recklessness of your 
tone quite alarms me. Consider the money I 
have already advanced, and the interests we 
both have at stake. Whatever else you are 
don’t be reckless, for Heaven’s sake! 

‘*What can I do?—I ask myself, as a wo- 
man of business, what can I do to help you? I 
can’t give you advice, for I am not on the spot, 
and I don’t know how circumstances may alter 
from one day to another. Situated as we are 
now I can only be useful in one way; I can 


discover a new obstacle that threatens you, and 
| I think I can remove it. 


** You say, with great truth, that there never 
was a prospect yet without an ugly place in it, 
and that there are two ugly places in your pros- 
pect. My dear, there may be three ugly places 
if I don’t bestir myself to prevent it; and the 
name of the third place will be—Brock! Is it 
possible you can refer, as you have done, to the 


| Somersetshire clergyman and not see that the 


progress you make with young Armadale will 
be, sooner or later, reported to him by young 
Armadale’s friend? Why, now I think of it, 
you are doubly at the parson’s mercy! You are 
at the mercy of any fresh suspicion which may 
bring him into the neighborhood himself at a 
day’s notice ; and you are at the mercy of his 
interference the moment he hears that the squire 
is committing himself with a neighbor’s govern- 
If I can do nothing else I can keep this 
And oh, 
Lydia, with what alacrity I shall exert myself 


|after the manner in which the old wretch in- 


sulted me when I told him that pitiable story in 
the street! I declare I tingle with pleasure at 
this new prospect of making a fool of Mr. Brock. 

‘* And how isit tobe done? Justas we have 
done it already, to be sure. He has lost ‘ Miss 


ways in which men have looked at me, no man | Gwilt’ (otherwise my house-maid), hasn’t he? 
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Very well. He shall find her again, wherever 
he is now, suddenly settled within easy reach 
of him. As long as she stops in the place he 
will stop in it; and as we know he is not at 
Thorpe-Ambrose there you are free of him! 
The old gentleman’s suspicions have given us a 
great deal of trouble so far. Let us turn them 
to some profitable account at last; let us tie 
him, by his suspicions, to my house-maid’s 
apron-string. Most refreshing! Quite a moral 
retribution, isn’t it? 

‘¢The only help I need trouble you for is help 
you can easily give. 
winter where the parson is now, and let me 
know by return of post. If he is in London I 
will personally assist my house-maid in the nec- 
essary mystification of him. If he is any where 
else I will send her after him, accompanied by 
a person on whose discretion I can implicitly 
rely. 

‘* You shall have the sleeping-drops to-mor- 
row. In the mean time, I say at the end what 
I said at the beginning—no recklessness! Don't 
encourage poetical feelings by looking at the 
stars; and don’t talk about the night being aw- 
fully quiet. There are people (in Observatories) 
paid to look at the stars for you—leave it to 
them. And as for the night, do what Provi- 
dence intended you to do with the night when 
Providence provided you with eyelids—-go to 
sleep in it. 

** Affectionately yours, 
** Maria OLDERSHAW.” 


4.—From the Reverend Decimus Brock to Ozias | 


Midwinter. 
** Boscombe Recrory, West SOMERSET, 
Thursday, July 3. 

‘“My peAR MipwinxTer,—One line before 
the post goes out, to relieve you of all sense of 
responsibility at Thorpe-Ambrose, and to make 
my apologies to the lady who lives as governess 
in Major Milroy’s family. 

** The Miss Gwilt—or perhaps I ought to say, 
the woman calling herself by that name—has, 
to my unspeakable astonishment, openly made 
her appearance here, in my own parish! She 
is staying at the inn, accompanied by a plausi- 
ble-looking man, who passes as her brother. 
What this audacious proceeding really means— 
unless it marks a new step in the conspiracy 
against Allan, taken under new advice—is, of 
course, more than I can yet find out. 


the impossibility of getting at Allan, without 
finding me (or you) as an obstacle in their way ; 
and that they are going to make a virtue of 
necessity by boldly trying to open their commu- 
nications through me. The man looks capable 
of any stretch of audacity; and both he and the 
woman had the impudence to bow when I met 
them in the village half an hour since. They 
have been making inquiries already about Allan’s 
mother—here, where her exemplary life may set 
their closest scrutiny at defiance. If they will 


only attempt to extort money, as the price of | 


Find out from Mr. Mid- ! 


| dow still opened on the garden. 


on 
VV 


the woman’s silence on the subject of poor Mrs. 
Armadale’s conduct in Madeira at the time of 
her marriage, they will find me well prepared 
for them beforehand. I have written by this 
post to my lawyers, to send a competent man to 
assist me: and he will stay at the rectory, in 
any character which he thinks it safest to as- 
sume under present circumstances. 

**You shall hear what happens in the next 
day or two. 

** Always truly yours, Decimus Brock.” 


Eee 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CLOUDING OF THE SKY 


Nive days had passed, and the tenth day was 
nearly at an end, since Miss Gwilt and her 
pupil had taken their morning walk in the cot- 
tage garden. 

The night was overcast. Since sunset there 
had been signs in the sky from which the popu- 
lar forecast had predicted rain. The reception- 
rooms at the great house were all empty and 
dark. Allan was away, passing the evening 
with the Milroys; and. Midwinter was waiting 
his return—not where Midwinter usually waited, 
among the books in the library—but in the lit- 
tle back-room which Allan’s mother had inhab- 
ited in the last days of her residence at Thorpe- 
Ambrose. 

Nothing had been taken away, but much had 
been added to the room, since Midwinter had 
first seen it. The books which Mrs. Armadale 


| had left behind her, the furniture, the old mat- 
| ting on the floor, the old paper on the walls, 
| were all undisturbed. 


The statuette of Niobe 
still stood on its bracket, and the French win- 
But now, to 
the relics left by the mother, were added the 
personal possessions belonging totheson. The 
wall, bare hitherto, was decorated with water- 
color drawings—with a portrait of Mrs. Arma- 
dale, supported on one side by a view of the old 
house in Somersetshire, and on the other by a 
picture of the yacht. Among the books which 
bore in faded ink Mrs. Armadale’s inscription, 
“From my father,” were other books inscribed 
in the same handwriting, in brighter ink, ‘*To 
my son.” Hanging to the wall, ranged on the 
chimney-piece, scattered over the table, were a 


| host of little objects, some associated with Allan's 
** My own idea is, that they have recognized | 


past life, others necessary to his daily pleasures 
and pursuits, and all plainly testifying that the 
room which he habitually occupied at Thorpe- 
Ambrose was the very room which had once re- 
called to Midwinter the second vision of the 
dream. Here, strangely unmoved by the scene 
around him, so lately the object of his supersti- 
tious distrust, Allan’s friend now waited -com- 
posedly for Allan’s return—and here, more 
strangely still, he looked on a change in the 
household arrangements, due in the first instance 
entirely to himself. His own lips had revealed 
the discovery which he had made on the first 
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morning in the new house; his own voluntary 
act had induced the son to establish himself in 
the mother’s room. 

Under what motives had he spoken the words? 
Under no motives which were not the natural 


growth of the new interests and the new hopes | 


that now animated him. 
The entire change wrought in his convictions 
by the memorable event that had brought him 


face to face with Miss Gwilt, was a change which | 
it was not in his nature to hide from Allan’s 


knowledge. He had spoken openly, and had 
spoken as it was in his character tospeak. The 
merit of conquering his superstition was a merit 


which he shrank from claiming, until he had | 


first unsparingly exposed that superstition in its 
worst and weakest aspects to view. It was only 


after he had unreservedly acknowledged the im- | 


pulse under which he had left Allan at the Mere 
that he had taken credit to himself for the new 


point of view from which he could now look at | 
Then, and not till then, he had | 


the Dream. 
spoken of the fulfillment of the first Vision, as 
the doctor at the Isle of Man might have spoken 
of it—he had asked, as the doctor might have 
asked, Where was the wonder of their seeing a 
pool at sunset, when they had a whole net-work 
of'pools within a few hours’ drive of them? and 
what was there extraordinary in discovering a 
woman at the Mere, when there were roads that 
led to it, and villages in its neighborhood, and 
boats employed on it, and pleasure parties visit- 
ing it? So again, he had waited to vindicate 


the firmer resolution with which he looked to | 


the future, until he had first revealed all that 
he now saw himself of the errors of the past. 
The abandonment of his friend's interests, the 


unworthiness of the confidence that had given | 


him the steward’s place, the forgetfulness of the 
trust that Mr. Brock had reposed in him, all 
implied in the one idea of leaving Allan, were 
all pointedout. ‘The glaring self-contradictions 


betrayed in accepting the Dream as the revela- | 


tion of a fatality, and in attempting to escape 
that fatality by an exertion of free-will—in toil- 
ing to store up knowledge of the steward’s duties 
for the future, and in shrinking from letting the 
future find him in Allan’s house—were, in their 
turn, unsparingly exposed. To every error, to 


whether Mrs. Armadale’s conduct in Madeira 
had been kept secret on her return to England. 
Careful inquiry, first among the servants, then 
among the tenantry, careful consideration of the 
few reports current at the time, as repeated t: 
him by the few persons left who remembered 
them, convinced him at last that the family se 
cret had been successfully kept within the famil; 
limits. Once satisfied that whatever inquiries 
the son might make would lead to no disclosure 
which could shake his respect for his mother’s 
memory, Midwinter had hesitated no longer 
He had taken Allan into the room, and had 
shown him the books on the shelves, and all 
that the writing in the books disclosed. He had 
said plainly, ‘‘ My one motive for not telling you 
this before sprang from my dread of interesting 
you in the room which I looked at with horror 


|as the second of the scenes pointed at in the 


Dream. Forgive me this also, and you will 
have forgiven me all.” 

With Allan’s love for his mother’s memory, 
but one result could follow such an avowal as 
this. He had liked the little room from the first 


as a pleasant contrast to the oppressive grandeut 
| of the other rooms at Thorpe-Ambrose 


3; and 
now that he knew what associations were con 
nected with it, his resolution was at once taken 
to make it especially his own. The same day 
all his personal possessions were collected and 
arranged in his mother’s room—in Midwinter’s 
presence, and with Midwinter’s assistance given 
to the work. 

Under those circumstances had the change 
now wrought in the household arrangements 
been produced; and in this way had Midwin- 
ter’s victory over his own fatalism—by making 
| Allan the daily occupant of a room which hx 
might otherwise hardly ever have entered—actu 
ally favored the fulfillment of the Second Vision 
of the Dream. 


The hour wore on quietly as Allan’s friend sat 


| waiting for Allan’s return. 


Sometimes reading, 


sometimes thinking placidly, he whiled away the 
|time. No vexing cares, no boding doubts trou- 
| bled him now. The rent-day, which he had 
once dreaded, had come and gone harmlessly. 
A friendly understanding had been established 


every inconsistency, he resolutely confessed, be- | between Allan and his tenants; Mr. Bashwood 
fore he attempted to assert the clearer and bet- | had proved himself to be worthy of the confi- 
ter mind that was in him—before he ventured | dence reposed in him; the Pedgifts, father and 


on the last simple appeal which closed all, 
‘** Will you trust me in the future? will you for- 
give and forget the past ?” 


A man who could thus open his whole heart, | 


without one lurking reserve inspired by consid- 


son, had amply justified their client’s good opin- 

|ion of them. Wherever Midwinter looked the 
| prospect was bright, the future was without a 
cloud. 


He trimmed the lamp on the table beside him, 


eration for himself, was not a man to forget any | 


minor act of concealment of which his weakness 


and looked out at the night. The stable-clock 
was chiming the half-hour past eleven as he 
might have led him to be guilty toward his | walked to the window, and the first rain-drops 
friend. It lay heavy on Midwinter's conscience | were begintiing to fall. He had his hand on the 
that he had kept secret from Allan a discovery | bell to summon the servant, and send him over 
which he ought in Allan’s dearest interests to to the cottage with an umbrella, when he was 
have revealed—the discovery of his mother’s | stopped by hearing the familiar footstep on the 
room. walk outside. 
But one doubt had closed his lips—the doubt | ‘‘ How late you are!” said Midwinter, as Al- 
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lan entered through the open French window. 
‘* Was there a party at the cottage?” 

“No! only ourselves. The time slij ped 
away somehow.” 

He answered in lower tones than usual, and 
sighed as he took his chair. 

“You seem to be out of spirits,” 
Midwinter. ‘* What’s the matter?” 

Allan hesitated. ‘I may as well tell you,” 
ie said, after a moment. ‘‘It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of; I only wonder you haven't noticed 
it before! There’s a woman in it, as usual— 
I’m in love.” 

Midwinter laughed. ‘ Has Miss Milroy been 
more charming to-night than ever?” he asked, 
gayly. 

‘*Miss Milroy!” repeated Allan. ‘ What 
are you thinking of? I’m not in love with Miss 
Milroy.” 

** Who is it, then?” 

“Who is it? What a question to ask! 

nit be but Miss Gwilt ?” 

There was a sudden silence. Allan sat list- 
lessly, with his hands in his pockets, looking out 
through the open window at the falling rain. 
If he had turned toward his friend when he 
mentioned Miss Gwilt’s name he might possi- 
bly have been a little startled by the change he 
vould have seen in Midwinter’s face. 

‘* T suppose you don’t approve of it?” he said, 
after waiting a little. 

There was no answer. 

**Tt’s too late to make objections,” proceeded 
Allan. “I really mean it when I tell you I’m 
in love with her.” 

‘*A fortnight since you were in love with 
Miss Milroy,” said the other, in quiet, meas- 
ured tones. 

“Pooh! a mere flirtation. It’s different this 
time. I'm in earnest about Miss Gwilt.” 

He looked round as he spoke. Midwinter 
turned his face aside on the instant and bent it 
over a book. 

**T see you don’t approve of the thing,” Al- 
lan went on. ‘*Do you object to her being 
only a governess? You can’t do that, I’m sure. 
If you were in my place, her being only a gov- 
erness wouldn’t stand in the way with you?” 

‘*No,” said Midwinter; ‘‘I can’t honestly 
say it would stand in the way with me.” He 
gave the answer reluctantly, and pushed his 
chair back out of the light of the lamp. 

‘* A governess is a lady who is not rich,” said 
Allan, in an oracular manner; ‘‘and a duchess 
is a lady who is not poor. And that’s all the 
difference I acknowledge between them. Miss 
Gwilt is older than I am—I don’t deny that. 
What age do you guess her at, Midwinter? I 
say seven or eight-and-twenty. What do you 
say ?” 

‘*Nothing. I agree with you.” 

**Do you think seven or eight-and-twenty is 
too old for me? If you were in love with a wo- 
man yourself, you wouldn’t think seven or eight- 
and-twenty too old—would you ?” 


pursued 


Who 


“T can’t Say I should think it too old, if—” 

‘If you were really fond of her?” 

Once more there was no an 

‘* Well,” resumed Allan, “ 
in her being only a governess, 
her being a little older than I 
objection to Miss Gwilt ?” 

**T have made no objection.” 

‘*T don’t say you have. But you don’t seem 
to like the notion of it, for all that.” 

There was another’ pause. Midwinter was 
the first to break the silence this time. 

** Are you sure of yourself, Allan?” he ask- 
ed, with his face bent once more over the book 
‘*are you really attached to this lady? Have 
you thought seriously already of asking her to 
be your wife?” 

‘*T am thinking seriously of it at this mo- 
ment,” said Allan. ‘I can’t be happy—lI can’t 
live without her. Upon my soul, I worship the 
very ground she treads on.” 

“‘ How long—?” His voice faltered, and he 
stopped. ‘How long,” he reiterated, ‘‘ have 


swer. 
if there’s no harm 
and no harm in 


am, what's the 


you worshiped the very ground she treads on?” 


‘* Longer than you think for. I know I can 
trust you with all my secrets—” 

**Don't trust me!” 

‘Nonsense! I will trust you. There is a 
little difficulty in the way, which I haven’t men- 
tioned yet. It’s a matter of some delicacy, and 
I want to consult you about it. 
selves, I have had private opportunities with 
Miss Gwilt—” 

Midwinter suddenly started to his feet, and 
opened the door. 

“We'll talk of this to-morrow,” 
** Good-night” 

Allan looked round in astonishment. The 
door was closed again, and he was alone in the 
room. 

‘‘ He has never shaken hands with me!” ex- 
claimed Allan, looking bewildered at the empty 
chair. 

As the words passed his lips the door opened, 
and Midwinter appeared again. 

**We haven’t shaken hands,” he said, ab 
ruptly. ‘*God bless you, Allan! We'll talk 
of it to-morrow. Good-night.” 

Allan stood alone at the window, looking out 
at the pouring rain. He felt ill at ease, with- 
out knowing why. ‘‘Midwinter's ways get 
stranger and stranger,” he thought. ‘* What 
can he mean by putting me off till to-morrow 
when I wanted to speak to him to-night?” He 
took up his bedroom candle a little impatiently 
—put it down again—and, walking back to the 
open window, stood looking out in the direction 
of the cottage. ‘‘I wonder if she’s thinking of 
me ?” he said to himself softly. 


Between our- 


he said 


She was thinking of him. She had just 
opened her desk to write to Mrs. Oldershaw ; 
and her pen had that moment traced the open- 
ing line: ‘‘ Make your mind easy. I have got 


” 


him! 
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FOUR YEARS UNDER FIRE AT 
CHARLESTON. 


IVE years ago Charleston sat like a queen 

upon the waters. With the Ashley on the 
west and the Cooper on the east, her broad and 
beautiful bay covered with the sails of every na- 
tion, and her great article of export affording 
employment to thousands of looms, there was 
no city in the broad South whose present was 
more prosperous or whose future seemed more 
propitious. Added to its commercial advant- 
ages were those of a highly cultivated society. 
There was no city in the United States that en- 
joyed a higher reputation for intellectual cul- 
ture than the metropolis of South Carolina. 
With this high intellectual culture were asso- 
ciated a refinement of taste, an elegance of 
manner, and a respect for high and noble line- 
age which made Charleston to appear more like 
some aristocratic European city than the me- 
tropolis of an American State. Combined 


with the English cavalier element which orig- | 


inally peopled the State there has always been 
a strong admixture of the descendants of old 
Huguenot families, who fled to this part of the 
world upon the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 


Some of these families, tracing their descent even 


back to a prior emigration from Italy into France, 
claim as their ancestor one of the Doges of Ven- 
ice. The Huguenot element has always been 


strongly evinced in the society of Charleston, 
not only in peculiarity of taste and of feature 


but likewise in ecclesiastical organization. The 
present Huguenot Church is the third which has 


stood upon the site—the first organization of the | 


congregation occurring about 1690—and is dis- 
tinguished by a liturgy which for beauty of ex- 
pression and simplicity of style is unsurpassed 
by that of any other religious body. 

The general appearance of the city was in 
keeping with the historical precedents of the 
people. Its churches, especially those of the 
Episcopal denomination, were of the old En- 
glish style of building, grand and spacious but 
devoid of tinsel and useless ornament. Its li- 
braries, orphan asylums, and halls of public 


gathering were solidly constructed, well fin- | 


ished, and unique as specimens of architect- 
ure. Its dwellings combined elegance with 


comfort, simplicity with taste. The antique ap- | 


pearance of the city and its European character 
was the remark of almost every one who visited 
it. Mr. Gilmore Simms has in this Magazine* 
described the Palmetto City as it was before se- 
cession. 


But all this is now changed. Except to an 


occasional blockade-runner the beautiful harbor | 
of Charleston has been sealed for four long years; | 
its fine society has been dissipated if not com- | 
pletely destroyed, while its noblest edifices have | 


become a prey to the great conflagration of 1861, 
or have crumbled beneath the effect of the most 
continuous and terrific bombardment that has 
ever been concentred upon a city. 

* June, 1967. 





The act which ushered in this momentous 
| change was the passage of the ordinance of se- 
cession on the 20th December, 1860. No one 
living in Charleston at the time that event oc 
curred can ever forget the scenes by which it 
was accompanied. No sooner had the bells of 
St. Michael’s announced the fact than the wild- 
est frenzy seemed to seize the whole population. 
The air was rent with huzzas; the national 
ensign was every where supplanted by the em- 
blem of State sovereignty; palmetto branches 
were borne in triumph along the streets; bales 
of cotton were suspended on ropes stretched from 
house to house, on one of which was inscribed 
in large letters, ‘* Tue WoRLD WANtTs IT ;” while 
the stirring notes of the Marseillaise, afterward 
exchanged for those of Dixie, met the ear at 
every corner. When the night had set in the 
sky was lurid with the glare of bonfires, and the 
ground fairly shook beneath the double-quick of 
all the young men of the city under arms and 
apparently eager for the fray. 

Some there were who viewed all this with 
tearful eye and deep though suppressed emo- 
tion. Notwithstanding the confident assertion 
of Mr. Rhett, of the Mercury, that he would 
drink all the blood that would be shed, they saw 
the future lurid with all the horrors of civil strife. 
Among these was the venerable Judge Petti- 
grew. Walking along the streets of Columbia 
when the secession furor was at its height, and 
being accosted by a stranger with the inquiry 
‘* Where the insane asylum” was to be found ? 
his reply was, ‘* My friend, look around you; 
the whole State is one vast insane asylum.” 

The first overt act of hostility which followed 
the passage of the ordinance of secession was 
the firing upon the Star of the West. It is true 
that, previous to this, Major Anderson had been 
compelled through threats of violence to evacu- 
ate Fort Moultrie, and that it had been taken 
possession of by the South: Carolina Militia ; 
but no gun had yet been fired, no act had been 
committed which might be regarded as a direct 
and open defiance of the United States Govern- 
ment. This was reserved for the following 9th 
of January. The resident in the lower part of 
the city, looking out of his window that morn- 
ing, at first saw nothing particularly noticeable 
in the bright blue bay which lay stretched out 
before him, flanked by the low, shelving shores 
of Sullivan’s and Morris islands, and embracing 
the grim, gray walls of Sumter. Soon, how- 
ever, the top-masts of a vessel were seen to rise 
slowly above the horizon. As it approached 


| every eye was strained to catch its form, and 


every ear opened to hear the reception which 
its arrival might evoke. Soon a white puff of 
smoke was seen arising over the gray sands of 
Morris Island, and the ear caught the faint re- 
port of a gun. Another, and then another, till 
| the far-sighted of us could see the balls rico- 
chetting over the waves in the direction from 
| which the steamer was approaching. Had it kept 
on its course Sumter, whose ramparts were now 
| glistening with bayonets, and whose shotted guns 





were protruding from every port, might have 
made the attempt to protect her, and there would 
have been enacted, though doubtless with great- 
er honor to the United States Government, the 
combat which occurred three months later. But 
the Star of the West turned its prow and sped 
back to the open sea whence it came. 

There is a little incident connected with the 
discharge of that first gun of the war which I 
have upon the testimony of one of the first la- 
dies of the city. When ordered to fire, the ca- 
det who held the lanyard of the gun was seen 
to hesitate. “ How can I,” he exclaimed, “ fire 
upon that flag which I have been taught to re- 
spect and reverence from my youth? But a 
stern duty compels me ;” and with that the iron 
messenger went speeding on its course. 

Just three months after the firing upon the 
Star of the West occurred the attack upon Fort 
Sumter. The whole previous night the people 
of Charleston had spent in anxious expectation. 
It had been rumored that the opening of the 
contest would take place within the next twenty- 
four hours, but whether it would occur at mid- 
night or at the early dawn it was impossible to 
conjecture. At just four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, before the gray light had begun to break 
in the east, we were all aroused by the report 
of a heavy gun fired from one of the adjoining 
islands. It was the signal to open, and in five 
minutes the air was filled with the whizzing of 
shot and the explosion of shell. The famous 
iron battery on Cumming’s Point, constructed 
by Stevens, the cashier of one of the city banks, 
belched forth flame and smoke at an interval 
of every three minutes, and sent its shot crash- 
ing against the very walls of the defiant fort. 
This was continued till the day broke, and the 
sun was up before Major Anderson saw fit to 
make any reply. Having, like a discreet com- 
mander, first refreshed his men and put every 
thing about the fort in fighting trim, he opened 
alike from barbette and port batteries. There 
was not a man who witnessed that scene who 
was not struck with admiration at the regulari- 
ty and precision of Sumter’s fire. Gun for gun 
and volley for volley, the heroic Major paid the 
rebels back in their own coin. Had the fort 
contained a supply of mortars as well as can- 
non, and a full complement of men, well provid- 
ed with the necessaries of life, the strife might 
have continued for weeks instead of days, and 
the fort never passed into other hands than those 
of its rightful owners. But the hostile mortar- 
batteries, inaccessible to mere shot, first drove 
the Union soldiers from the use of the barbette 
guns, then set the fort on fire and compelled its 
surrender. Let me here state positively that 
in this combat there was not a single rebel, as 
there was not a single Union soldier, killed. 
The only destruction of life which occurred took 
place at the bursting of the gun with which An- 
derson saluted his flag upon the evacuation of 
the fort. It was the remark of Judge Huger, 
made in my hearing, that ‘‘ Providence seemed 
determined to accomplish his decrees in regard 
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| strengthened. 


| with heavy guns. 


to the South without the shedding of a single 
drop of blood.” 

When the old State flag, riddled with shot, 
was brought from the Stevens battery up to the 
city and carried through the streets, the excite- 
ment was tremendous. Church-bells rang out 
their peals of joy; handkerchiefs waved from 
every window; friend embraced friend in a wild 
delirium of delight; while the whole mass of 
the population, believing that the North must 
yield to such a display of Southern valor, pressed 
upon the heels of the horseman and actually did 
homage to the ensign which he bore aloft. 

Let us now pass over the time which inter- 
vened till the occupation of Morris Island by 
the Union troops. It was a time of varied sor- 
row and gladness. Now the news of some vie- 
tory, like that of Bull Run, would stir the whole 
heart of the city, and cause it to beat high with 
hope. Then some defeat, like that of Port Royal, 
would equally depress it. But, upon the whole, 
there was the most confident assurance in re- 
gard to the result. ‘‘ Whatever drawbacks we 
may meet with,” remarked one of the first citi- 
zens of the State, ‘‘ there is not the least doubt 
in my mind about our eventual success.” ‘‘ We 
may have reverses,”’ said the Rev. Dr. Palmer, 
‘‘but the policy of Providence from the time 
of the dispersion at the Tower of Babel has been 
the disintegration of nations. He allows them 
to grow large and unwieldy, as this nation has 
grown, and then, to promote the interests of 
civilization and of His kingdom, He breaks them 
asunder, as He will eventually break asunder 
this mighty people.” 

The dread of the Monitors, which made their 
appearance about this time, was very general 
throughout the city. None had seen one ex- 
cept at a great distance, but every one had 
heard the most fabulous accounts of their for- 
midableness and power. So lively was the ap- 
prehension created by them that batteries went 
up like magic on the shores around the bay. 
Sullivan’s Island became one vast line of earth- 
works, the m, ‘midable of which was Bat- 
tery Bee, on its extreme western point. Earth- 
works were also thrown up along the shores of 
James Island. Fort Sumter was immensely 
Castle Pinckney received a new 
armament. Fort Ripley, an entirely new fort, 
was constructed of palmetto logs in the centre 
of the bay. The beautiful Battery walk, the 
favorite promenade of the Charleston ladies and 
gentlemen, was partially torn up, and bristled 
Then followed the submer- 
sion of torpedoes in the harbor and the organi- 
zation of a company of men called ‘* Tigers,” 
who, in spite of shot and shell, were to board 
the Monitors as they came up the bay, and 
planting ladders against their smoke-stacks, 
to throw bags of powder and other explosive 
compounds into the furnaces beneath. So nu- 
merous were the preparations for defense, that 
it was certain no vessel could come up to the 
city without running the gauntlet of at least 
three concentric circles of fire. 
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Some time after all these vast preparations 
had been completed, on a bright sunny day, 
about the hour of noon, Colonel Rhett tele- 
graphed from Fort Sumter to the city that 
‘¢ The turrets are coming!” and over the low flat 


land of Morris Island we could see the smoke- | 


stacks of the Monitors moving slowly along. 


One after another they came in solemn file, fol- | 


lowed by the long black hulk of the New Jron- 
sides, and took their stations near the fort. 
Then followed discharge after discharge from 
the heaviest ‘guns which had ever been brought 


into naval warfare, answered by long, rever- | 
berating peals from the batteries on Sullivan, | 


James, and Morris islands. The very earth 
and sea shook under the terrific din. At one 
time the Jronsides floated directly over a sub- 
marine torpedo, and must inevitably have been 
blown up, had not the apparatus by which it 
was to have been fired failed to elicit the neces- 
sary spark. After some hours the Monitors 
withdrew, having made but a slight impression 
upon the walls of the fort. The result of this 
combat inspired the Charlestonians with great 
hope. It relieved them of those fearful appre- 


hensions which they had entertained in regard | 


to the Monitors, and convinced them that they 
were by no means irresistible. . 

In anticipation of a conflict with the Moni- 
tors, great numbers of military men had flocked 
to the city from all parts of the South. 
consequence, the hotels and public promenades 
were crowded with officers, and the greatest dis- 
sipation prevailed. Balls and parties followed 
each other in rapid succession; gambling sa- 
loons were opened and drove a thriving busi- 
ness; loose women frequented the streets, im- 
pudently accosted passers-by, and filled the ho- 
tels with their presence. Nor were these evil 
influences encouraged and promoted by officers 
of inferior rank alone. | Military men, high in 
station, and regarded as the principal supports 
of ‘*the Confederacy,” by their immoral bear- 
ing, sueceeded in bringing themselves into dis- 
grace, and tainting with suspicion the character 
of heretofore reputable women. At no time 
during the war have those high moral influences 
which have been brought to bear upon the Union 
soldiers, by means of the Christian Commission 
and other religious associations, pervaded the 
armies of the South. Both officers and men 
were swept away by the same current of disso- 
luteness and vice, till in many cases whole ar- 
mies became pest-houses of immorality and ir- 
religion. 

The Charlestonians at this time also began to 
experience trouble with their slaves. Many 
were induced to follow the example of Robert 
Small, and in small boats running the gauntlet 
of the rebel batteries, to join the enemy. So 
frequent did this become that negroes were 
finally forbidden to occupy boats in certain 
parts of the harbor for fishing purposes, and the 
inhabitants of the city were deprived of one of 
their principal articles of diet. These runaway 
servants, it was well known, carried with them 
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| to the enemy much valuable information which 
would be made use of in case of an attack on 
the city. 

Thus affairs went on till the early part of July, 
1863, when just at daybreak one morning the 
people who lived on the Battery were aroused 
by a sharp, rapid fire of musketry. So sudden 
was it and so in contrast with the quiet of the 
preceding days that it took every one by sur- 
prise. It was soon discovered to proceed from 
the neighborhood of the southern extremity of 
| Morris Island, and later information developed 
the fact that the Union troops had opened a 
masked battery on Folly Island and seemed de- 
termined to force their way across the narrow 
strait which separates it from Morris Island. 
| How they contrived to elude the rebel generals 
in the erection of this battery was a mystery.* 
The surprise, however, was complete. The soli- 
tary company of artillerymen which had been 
stationed there were soon driven back, and thus 
an entrance effected through the only door by 
which an approach to Charleston could have 
been made. In vain had an attempt been es- 
sayed over James Island; in vain had the Union 
gun-boats endeavored to force the Stono; in 
, vain had Sumter been assailed by the powerful 
| armament of the Monitors. The Charlestonians 
began to exult over their secure and impregna- 
ble position, and avow their belief that. all the 
armies of the world could not force their way to 
their metropolis, when the action of the 10th of 
July suddenly convinced them of their error 
and filled them with the gravest apprehension. 
There was no one so blind but could perceive 
that the charge of great negligence must be laid 
at the door of some one of their generals; but 
whether Beauregard, who had supreme com- 
mand, or Ripley, who acted as his subordinate, 
and was intrusted with the particular supervision 
of the batteries, should be arraigned was long a 





{* General Gillmore thus explains the manner in which 
this was effected: ** Between the middle of June and the 6th 
of July, ordnance and ordnance stores were quictly accumu- 
lated at Folly Island. The following armament [10 batteries 
with 47 guns and mortars] was secretly placed on the north 
end of Folly Island, completely masked from the enemy‘s 
view by sand-ridges and undergrowth. It was necessary 
that the attack on Morris Island should be a surprise in or- 
der to ineure success. Secrecy was therefore an essential 
element in the preparations. Most of the work on the 
batteries, and all the transportation to them, was accom- 
plished at night, and in silence. Moreover, all signs of 
work had to be carefully concealed by day. One fortunate 
circumstance favored these operations. A blockade-run- 
ner had been chaved ashore just south of the entrance to 
Light-house Inlet, within point-blank range of our batteries, 
and while the enemy on Morris Island were industriously 
engaged in wrecking this vessel by night and day (an opera- 
tion which we could easily have prevented) our batteries 
were quietly and rapidly pushed forward to completion. 
They were ready to open fire on the 6th of July. The fact 
that forty-seven pieces of artillery, with two hundred rounds 
of ammunition for each gun, and provided with suitable 
parapets, splinter-proof shelters and mag»zines, were se- 
cretly placed in battery in a position within speaking-die- 
tance of the enemy's pickets, exposed to a flank and re- 
verse view from their tall observatories on James Island, 
and to a flank view at pistol-range from the wreck, fur- 


| nishes by no means the least interesting and instructive 


incident of this campaign."—Eprror HaRrer's MAGAZINE. } 





matter of dispute. The feeling of recrimination 
eventually ran so high between the two generals 
that Ripley was forced to resign, and the Charles- 
tonians were thus deprived of the services of one 
of the best artillerists in the Southern army. 

It may not be amiss just here to relate the 
impressions formed in regard to the character 
of Beauregard, who during most of this event- 
ful period held command in the city. By all 
the Charlestonians he was held in high respect, 
even admiration. He was gentlemanly in his 
bearing, fluent and affable in conversation, re- 
markable in his military capacities as an engi- 
neer (as the fortifications around Charleston 
testify), and versed as a strategist. But he was 
greatly deficient in moral courage, and in the 
power to enforce discipline among his troops. 
This was manifest in the battle of Shiloh where, 
after virtually achieving a great victory, he lost 
its results in the dispersion of his soldiers to se- 
cure the plunder which the Northern troops had 
left behind them. It was also exhibited in the 
shameful and execrable conduct of many of the 
soldiers under his command which were sta- 
tioned within the precincts of the city. All the 
disasters which he experienced may apparently 
be traced to this deficiency. But Beauregard 
likewise labored under great disadvantages from 
the inveterate prejudice which existed in the 
mind of Jefferson Davis against him. 
was this prejudice that it was exhibited even in 
the most trivial military arrangements, and 
served to increase that sentiment of hostility 
toward Davis which began to be evinced in the 
minds of the people of Charleston soon after the 
commencement of the war. Like General Jo 
Johnston, Beauregard had the malignity and 
power of the administration pitted against him. 

Having obtained a foothold on Morris Island, 
the Union troops slowly advanced by a system 
of parallels till they arrived within gun-shot of 
batteries Wagner and Gregg, which the rebel 
troops had erected on the extreme northern 
point of the island, and nearest to the city. 
With their Parrott guns they could even com- 
mand the walls of Sumter. And now com- 
menced that long artillery contest which will 
make the siege of Charleston eventful in all sub- 
sequent years. Night and day the air was filled 
with shrieking shell and whizzing shot. Standing 
on the Battery promenade in the darkness of the 
evening, I have counted no less than eight bombs 
in the air at one time. This bombardment was 
almost daily participated in by some portion or 
by all of the Union fleet, and then the thunder 
of artillery would be so great that every house 
in the lower part of the city trembled to its base. 
It was interesting also to witness the effect of 
the Parrott guns upon the walls of Sumter. 
They accomplished with ease what the heavy 
eight, ten, and even fifteen-inch balls of the 
Monitors had in vain essayed. Every shot sent 
the brick and beams and mortar high into mid- 
air, and in some cases went through and through 
the solid walls. Soon one could see the light 
shining through its grim, dark ramparts, Then 


So strong 
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followed great breaches; then fragments would 
topple down into the water below. The South- 
erners worked incessantly to repair these dam- 
Vessel-loads of sand and other materials 
were nightly sent down, and large forees of ne- 
groes were kept constantly at work. At 
time a portion of the wall fell, burying beneath 
it a number of the garrison. At another time 
a Federal shell caused the explosion of a quan- 
tity of ammunition, and destroyed many valu. 
able lives. Captain Harleston, a very promis- 


ages. 


one 


ing young officer, who was intrusted with the 


command, was struck down while inspecting 
the injuries done to the fort, a loss which 
felt to be irreparable. 

3ut notwithstanding these apparent calami- 
ties, it was eventually ascertained that the ene- 
my’s guns, so far from materially injuring the 
work as a fortification, were actually making it 
The loose débris heaped up afforded 
a far more efficient protection against solid shot 
than the massive brick walls. It was only nec- 
essary that the soldiers should be protected from 


the fragments of shells which were continually 


was 


stronger. 


bursting over the fort, and this was accomplished 
by erecting vast ‘‘rat-holes,” or bomb-proofs, 
and by excavating long subterranean passages 
which connected one part of the fort with an- 
other. When the signal was given by the sen- 
tinel on the look-out of the discharge of a gun, 
it was amusing to see how the area of the fort, 
just before filled with men, would suddenly be- 
come as solitary as if never trodden by a hu- 
man foot. 

The superiority of a fortification of débris or 
sand over brick and stone, as opposed to heavy 
artillery, was particularly conspicuous in the 
instance of Battery Wagner. Day after day, 
and week after week, that simple sand-work 
withstood the whole Union fleet and all the land 
batteries which could be erected against it, and 
fell only through the close approach of the Fed- 
eral parallels, whereby their sharp-shooters ef 
fectually prevented the Confederates from using 
their guns.* 

The successful defense of Wagner and of 
other points of attack about the city was also 
owing to the possession by the Confederates of 

(* General Gillmore says: s found to 
be a work of the most fi lable charact far more 80, 
indeed, than the most exagg ments of prisoners 
had led us to expect. Its bomb-proof shelter, capable of 
containing from 1500 to 1600 men, remained intact after 
one of the most severe bombardments to which any earth- 
work was ever exposed. The attempt to form an opening 
into the bomb-proof by breaching failed from want of 
time. The heavy projectiles wer w ing their way 
into it, although their effect wa hingly slight. 
Indeed the penetration of rifle projectiles, fired into a sand 
parapet standing at the natural slope, or approximately 
so, is but trifling. They are almost invariably deflected 
along the line of least re ance, or one departing slightly 
from it, scooping out in their progress a small hollow, the 
contents of which are scattered but ashort distance. Un- 
der such circumstances the general effect produced by 
firing a large number of successive shots within a small 
area of say from fifteen to twenty feet @uare, is by no 
means commensurate with the necessary expenditure of 
ammunition,”—Ep, HARver’s MAGAZUnR. } 
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the Union code of signals. From the walls of 
Sumter they could decipher with ease every 
communication which passed between the army 
and the fleet, and thus became cognizant of in- 
tended movements on the part of the Northern 
troops in time effectually to resist them. 

Just previous to the bloody assault on Wagner 
I was sitting upon one of the seats of the Bat- 
tery promenade in the city when a colonel passed 
by who had been in command of a battery on 
James Island. 
news, he informed me that an assault on Wag- 
ner would be attempted at a certain time, and 
that the Southern generals were making busy 
preparations to meet it. When I asked him 
how the information was obtained, he confiden- 


tially told me of the possession of the Union | 


code of signals by the Confederate officers. 
Upon further inquiry as to how the Southerners 
were fortunate enough to obtain this code, he 
said that some days previous a Union signal- 
master had been captured on the beach, and 
when he had been locked up in prison the serv- 
ices of a clever fellow were secured, who was to 
array himself in Federal uniform and feign him- 
self a captured Union officer. He was then to 
be surrounded by a guard, marched to the jail, 
and confined in the same cell with the signal- 
officer, where it was understood he was to obtain 
his confidence, and elicit from him the desired 
information. The device succeeded beyond the 
most sanguine anticipation! 

The Union soldiers wounded and captured 
at the bloody assault on Wagner were brought 
up to the city on boats, and placed in a large 
brick warehouse in Queen Street, near to Church 
Street. It was in the month of July, when the 
heat is more intense than during any month in 
the year. The locality was close and confined, 


and the consequence was that they died by scores. | 


I am not prepared to say that no other locality 
could have been obtained for them. I fear that 
the military authorities of Charleston will find 
it difficult, in this instance at least, to acquit 
themselves of the charge of a want of due con- 
sideration toward a prostrate and wounded foe. 
The high sense of magnanimity and honor, on 


the possession of which they were accustomed | 


to pride themselves, was at this time entirely ab- 
sorbed in feelings of resentment and vindictive- 
ness. 

There are events in a man’s life which he 
never forgets; there are scenes which never 
fade from his sight, and sounds which are ever 


fresh in his hearing, though he attain a century | 


of years. I can never forget, and there are 
many others who can never forget, the impres- 
sion which the sound of the first shell thrown 
into Charleston made upon the mind. It was 
near midnight, and, with the exception of a few 


of the more wakeful ones, the whole city was | 


buried in slumber. Suddenly, and without the 
least premonition, a whizzing, shrieking sound 
was heard above the roofs of the houses, which 
was conjectured by some to be a rocket sent up 
from one of the signal-stations in the lower part 
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Upon inquiring of him the, 


| of the city. A few moments served to convince 
them of their error, for the sound was repeated, 
and this time with such unmistakable distinct- 
ness as to remove all doubt from the mind of 
even the most dubious. It was also noticed that 
the sound was each time preceded by the faint 
flash and reverberation of a gun located appar- 
ently on the southeastern extremity of James Isl- 
and. The fact then became evident, and was soon 
corroborated by the shouts of the people in the 
streets, that the Federals were shelling the city. 
Had the advent of the final judgment been an- 
nounced it could not have created greater surprise 
and consternation. ‘The sidewalks were soon 
filled with flying women and children hurrying 
| to secure in the upper part of the town a refuge 
beyond the reach of the deadly missiles. The 
excitement was increased by the breaking out of 
a fire reported to have originated by the explo- 
sion of one of the shells. These first shells, it 
was subsequently ascertained, were thrown from 
the Swamp Angel Battery, located in a marsh 
to the southeast of James Island, the erection 
of which had escaped the observation of the 
Southern generals. This marsh, it was calcu- 
lated, was four miles from the nearest point of 
the city, and the shells were consequently thrown 
a distance of four miles and a half. And yet 
this was by no means equal to what the Union 
artillerists subsequently attained, for when they 
had taken possession of Battery Wagner they 
| sent their shells three or four blocks above Cita- 
del Green—a distance approximating to five and 
a half or six miles. The great difficulty which 
| has always been experienced in throwing shells 
| tosuch enormous distances consists in the great 
elevation which must thereby be given to the 
gun. When a horizontal shot is fired the ret- 
' rograde motion of the gun caused by reaction is 
| comparatively easy. It slides along the rail on 
which it rests until the force is spent, without 
the least injury to itself. But it is not so when 
the gun is elevated to a great angle. Then the 
concussion, instead of expending itself horizon- 
| tally, drives the gun almost perpendicularly into 
| the ground, and unless carefully guarded against 
will be certain to disable it. This was illustra- 
ted in the first attempts of the Union army to 
shell the city at such enormous distances. The 
guns at first almost invariably became disabled, 
|and it required a considerable time to attain 
the perfection which they subsequently exhibit- 
ed in the demonstrations made from Forts Gregg 
and Wagner. ‘ 
Again, it is a well-known fact that a new gun 
will fire to a much greater distance than one 
that has been subjected to much use. This is 
owing to the grooves of the gun being sharp and 
unworn, whereby the shell fits the more com- 
| pactly, and the whole blast of the powder is 
made available. We always knew in Charles- 
, ton when a new gun had been mounted, by its 
length of range, and, however great the distance 
| which it attained, always comforted ourselves 
with the reflection that the next shot would be 
sure to fall short. 
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There was a great rush and crowd the next 
morning after the first shells were thrown into 
the city to see where they fell and the effect 
which they had produced. The fragments of 
one were discovered in the neighborhood of the 
store of G. W. Williams and Co., to the rear of 
the Charleston Hotel. It had shattered the 
building, and buried itself in the street just in 
front. Another had attained the distance of 2 
square farther to the north, and fell at the cor- 
ner of Anson and Hasel streets, scattering its 
fragments far and wide. It was soon positively 
ascertained that a residence in the lower part 
of the city was no longer safe. Even should 
the Confederate batteries succeed in silencing 
the ‘‘Swamp Angel,” the energy and enterprise 
of the Northerners would soon command another 
station, where they might repeat the experiment, 
and perhaps with greater success. Houses in 
the upper part of the city, therefore, began to be 
in demand, and that exodus commenced which, 
upon the establishment of the Union batterics 
upon Morris Island, left the lower districts of the 
town a complete solitude. 

It was ascertained when the Union troops had 
obtained possession of Morris Island that they 
trained their guns on the city by the tall, massive 
steeple of St. Michael’s. About no one of the 
numerous churches of Charleston do such inter- 
esting associations cluster as about this time-hon- 
ored edifice. It is reputed to have been built after 
a design furnished by Sir Christopher Wren, the 


architect of St. Paul’s, London. Its organ was 


above to the gueed beneath, by which, in case 
of such accident, an escape might be made. 
Strange to say, though the shells fell like a rain 
of iron all around, striking the guard-house op- 
posite, riddling the City Hall on the north, plow- 
ing up the grave-yard on the south, and almost 
demolishing the Mansion House in the rear, yet 
this steeple was not once struck, nor was the 
body of the edifice injured till a short time pre- 
vious to the evacuation of the city 

It was interesting to notice the varied effects 
of the shells in their descent into the city. Cer- 
tainly one half failed to explode, the percussion 
shell being so arranged that it must fall at a 
particular angle in order to crush the cap which 
ignites the combustible material within. Fail- 
ing to explode, they would simply drive a hole 
through the wall or roof against which they 
struck and bury themselves in the ground be- 
low. Many accidents occurred from digging up 
these unexploded missiles and attempting to ex- 
tract the fuse. When a shell exploded on strik- 
ing the noise was equal to that of a good sized 


| piece of artillery, and it was certain to produce 


the greatest destruction for many rods around. 


|I have seen almost the whole front of a two- 


played at the coronation of one of the Georges ; | 
its chime of bells, by far the sweetest in the land, 
was originally brought from England, whither 
they were taken back upon the capture of the 
city in the Revolutionary war by the British. | 


Here they were put up at auction, aud bought in 
by a wealthy Englishman, who, after the war, re- 
turned them to the church. It was just in front 
of this church, at the corner of Broad and Meet- 
ing streets, that a statue of William Pitt used 
to stand, which was struck by a ball from the 
British batteries erected during the Revolution 
on James Island, and which threw their shot 
right into the streets of the city. The mutilated 
statue may still be seen standing 
of the Orphan House. 

During the whole of this present war the stee- 
ple of St. Michael’s has been converted into an 
observatory. Near its top a room was construct- 
ed, fitted up with a stove to keep its occupant 
warm during cold weather, and furnished with a 


powerful telescope, through which all the move- | 


ments of the Union army could be easily distin- 
guished. 


story building torn off by a single shell. A 
large shell entered the loft of a warehouse on 
East Bay Street, and striking the joists of the 
roof at a particular angle, caused the whole 
roof to slide off to one side. A 30-pound 
Parrott exploded between the roof and ceiling 
of one of the churches of the city, made fifteen 
apertures of different sizes in the « eiling, demol- 


| ished a bronze chandelier over the pulpit, broke 


| the reading-desk, 


split the communion-table, 
partially demolished two or three pews, and 
made several rents in the floor beneath—all the 
effect of a 30-pound Parrott, the fragments of 
which were afterward collected and fitted to- 
gether. Another shell tore open a Bible upon 
the pulpit-desk of a church, leaving a leaf upon 
which were conspicuous the words, 
hath done this.” A large two-hundred pounder 


** An enemy 


| struck the Second Presbyterian Church in Char- 
| lotte Street just in the rear of the portico, and 


in the grounds | 


so seriously injured it that it was ap prehended 
that the whole front of the church would fall in. 
But the percussion shells, though more destruct- 
ive to property, were not so destructive of hu- 


}man life as the time fuse shells which were 


| 


| 


thrown comparatively late in the siege. The 
fragment of a shell one day entered a barber's 
saloon and took off the head of a negro while 
engaged in his work. Another negro walking 
along one of the principal streets of the city, and 


Night and day the observer was kept | hearing the approach of a shell ran into an alley 


at his post, transmitting not only frequent rec- | to get clear of it, and crouched behind a door 
ords of the various manceuvres of the enemy to The shell entered the alley, struck the door and 


the quarters of the general in command, but also killed the negro. 


making note of every shot fired at the city. 
There was imminent danger lest some one of 


A couple newly married were 


| found one morning lying dead in each other's 
) 


arms. A shell had struck the house during the 


these shot might strike the steeple and choke up| night, penetrated to the chamber in which they 


the narrow passage by which alone a descent | 
could be effected, and so a rope ladder was 


were, and extinguished the life of both at the 
same instant. In a house in Queen Street a 


stretched on the outside from the observatory | woman was sleeping in her bed when a shell pen- 
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cumtel the roof of the building, passed through | 
the bed, just grazing her outstretched arm, and | 
then sank through the floor into the cellar be- 
neath. 

Yet notwithstanding the occurrence of 
many casualties, people soon became hardened 
to the idea of danger, and would not hesitate to 
take their walks in the lower part of the city 
even when the shells were passing overhead. 
One of the most amusing incidents of the bom- 
bardment was the eagerness exhibited by the 
boys of the city to obtain possession of the shells. 
The sound of the approach of one would no| 
sooner be heard than a troop of them would be | 
seen dashing through the streets to the spot 
where it was likely to fall. Arrived at the 
place they would immediately commence to ex- 
savate it with such instruments as they could 
command. The fragments of the shells they 
would sell for old iron and obtain a very good 
price for them, but the copper ring which banded 
the shell was especially valuable from the great 
scarcity of copper in the arsenals of the Con- 
federacy. An unexploded shell was picked up 
one day near the bridge at the head of Rutledge 


so 


Avenue, on which had been.inscribed by the 
Unionists, ‘‘ Find your way to the arsenal, old 
fellow!” When we reflect that the arsenal was 


only two squares distant, and lying directly in 
the line which the shell was pursuing when it 
fell, we must give to the Union artillerists the 
credit of having been remarkably good shots. 
The accuracy of fire which was continually ex- 
hibited astonished the people of Charleston more 
than anything else. I had frequent occasion to 
notice this accuracy. <A fire would break out in 
the lower part of the city and the Federals would 
train their guns with such exactness that the 
shells would fall directly into the flames. Upon 
one occasion one of the fire engines was struck 
while it was being worked, and some of the 
firemen severely injured. Recalling the fact 
that these sheils were thrown from a distance of 
over four miles, the accuracy of aim will appear 
astonishing indeed. 

More particularly was this accuracy of fire ex- 
hibited when directed to the blockade-runners 
that were unfortunate enough to get aground in 
running into or out of the harbor. They were 
generally discovered at daylight, and in the 
course of a few hours hardly a vestige of them 
would remain. 

During those long wearisome days and weeks 
when the city was under fire almost the only 
event of joy which would occur would be the 
arrival of some one of these blockade-runners. 
The business was finally reduced to a science. 
Even in the darkest night the cunning craft 
would work their way in or out through the tor- 
tuous channels of the harbor. When outward- 
bound the captain generally went down to Sul- 
livan’s Island upon the evening of sailing to 


learn the disposition of the Union fleet and plan | 


the course of his exit. Lights also were always 
prearranged along the shores of the island, or sus- | 
pended from boats in the harbor, in order to indi- | 
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cate the c heond 1 The most dangerous point, and 
that which demanded the exercise of the great- 
est skill to avoid, was a narrow tongue of land 
which ran out from Sullivan’s Island just oppo- 
site Sumter, and which was known as the Break- 
water Jetty. Here the channel is not only very 
narrow but takes a sudden turn, and it was in 
making this turn that the vessel was in danger 
of getting aground. The Union artillerists aft- 
er a while learned many of the cunning arts of 
the blockade-runner, and whenever they saw a 
light from the opposite shore of Morris Island 
which they supposed was intended for the guid- 
ance of a vessel, they would immediately open 
| fire. They had a way too of sending out pick- 
et-boats which would quietly allow the vessel to 
pass till it had rounded the jetty and return be- 
came impossible, and then by means of rockets 
would signalize the fleet outside. 

The chase of a blockade-runner was the most 
exciting thing imaginable. Like a hunted deer 
it would speed through the water, its fierce 
avenger after it, every beam from stem to stern 
quivering through the violent pulsations of its 
great iron heart, and the dash of the paddles as 
in their lightning-like revolutions they would 
strike the water. Sometimes not only was one 
half of the cargo thrown overboard, but every 
combustible thing that could be laid hold of 
crowded into the furnaces to increase the steam. 
Some of these blockade-runners were very suc- 
cessful. 1 knew of one which had run the 
gauntlet no less than nineteen times, and had 
consequently proved a mine of wealth to its 
owners. When a vessel had once run the block- 
ade it was considered to have paid for itself, and 
every subsequent trip was consequently clear 
gain. The captain generally cleared on each 
round trip ten thousand dollars in gold, and the 
pilot an“ mate in proportion. 

To be at all connected with or interested in 
a blockade-runner was in those days esteemed 
in Charleston a signal piece of good fortune. It 
insured at least a partial supply of the comforts 
and luxuries of life ; for the ladies an occasional 
new silk dress, the envy and admiration of the 
streets; for the gentlemen a good supply of 
Bourbon—a box or two of cigars, or a larder 
filled with Stilton cheese or West India fruits. 
By-and-by came an edict from Richmond for- 
bidding the importation of luxuries of this kind, 
and restricting the cargo of a vessel entirely to 
those articles which the country needed in its 
military operations, or which contributed to the 
supply of the actual necessities of the people. 
One half of the cargo of the vessel going out 
was also required to be devoted to government 
account, and one half of the cargo of the vessel 
coming in. This, of course, greatly curtailed 
the profits of the owners, but still immense for- 
| tunes continued to be made on both sides of the 
water. 

It was about this time that a large number of 
| Union prisoners were brought into Charleston 
| from various parts of the South. They were 
sent here partly for security against the Fed- 








eral raids, which were becoming very frequent 
through the land, and partly on account of the 
scartity of provisions, which compelled their 
distribution through the various cities and towns 
of the country. The officers at first were crowd- 
ed in with the men, and both were placed under 
fire in the lower part of the city. Upon a re- 
monstrance, however, sent up from General 
Gillmore, on Morris Island, and a threat to 
retaliate, which was actually carried out, these 
prisoners were removed to a place of compara- 
tive security. Among the officers who were 
confined in Charleston at that time was Gen- 
eral Seymour, whose frank and gentlemanly 
bearing won for him the high respect and ad- 
miration even of his enemies. Upon one day 
he sent for the Rev. Toomer Porter, rector of 
the church of the Holy Communion, with whom 
he had had a slight acquaintance before the 
war, to come and see him. Mr. Porter accord- 
ingly went, and in course of conversation the 
General remarked that he had sent for him to 
inquire whether arrangements could not be made 
whereby himself and his fellow-officers could en- 
joy the privileges of religious worship. If so, he 
was desirous that Mr. Porter himself should come 
the following Sabbath and preach to them. In 
reply to the General’s request Mr. Porter imme- 
diately remarked that he “ thought there would 
be no objection made to his coming, bat that he 
would feel himself obligated to perform the whole 
service of hisChurch.” ‘‘Certainly,” replied the 
General, not at first comprehending his mean- 
ing; ‘‘Iam sure that there is no service which 
will be more acceptable to mysclf, having been 
educated in your Church—and perhaps I may 
say to my fellow-officers.” ‘*But you do not 
understand me, General,” continued the clergy- 
man. ‘*I mean to say that there is in our serv- 
ice a prayer for the President of the Confederate 
States, which I could not deem myself at liberty 
to omit.” ‘‘ As for that,” replied the General, 
‘I myself care nothing. There is no one whom 
I consider so greatly to stand in need of being 
prayed for as Mr. Davis. However, I can not 
answer for the sentiments of my brother oflicers, 
and I will consult them and let you know our 
determination by the approaching Sabbath.” 
The other officers were accordingly consulted, 
and the result was that Mr. Porter received a 
note from General Seymour, the following Sab- 
bath, stating that, upon the whole, it would not 
be agreeable that the services should be per- 
formed under such conditions. A clergyman, 
however, was found who, though of the same 
denomination, consented to respect the scruples 
of the Union officers and to omit the prayer. 


Every day, as the war continued, the cur- 
rency became more and more depreciated. Four | 


months before the evacuation of the city gold 
was selling as high as seventy for one. 
of course, greatly increased the price of provi- 


sions, and rendered living to those who were de- | 


pendent upon annuities or salaries a serious 
matter. A piece of roast beef, adequate for a 
family of three or four, cost forty dollars; sweet- 
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potatoes, a natural product of the soil, one dol- 
lar each; a barrel of flour five hundred dollars, 
and other things in proportion. A family of 
four could hardly live on rice and the ordinary 
cow-pea soup under one hundred dollars a week. 
Butter, coffee, sugar, and tea were among those 
luxuries about which the least that was said the 
better. 

The effect of this low dict, combined with the 
great anxiety attendant upon the support of a 
family and the political state of the country, 
soon became apparent in the countenances of the 
people. Never have I seen men grow old so 
fast as the inhabitants of Charleston, from the 
time the shelling of the city commenced down 
to its occupation by the Union troops. Heads 
which were of raven blackness became silvered 
with gray during the interval of only a few 
months. Faces which were as smooth as an 
infant’s became seamed and furrowed with 
wrinkles. Boys looked like old men, and old 
men speedily dropped away and died. Never 
has there been such a mortality among old peo- 
ple as among the old people of Charleston since 
the commencement of this war. The anxiety, 
change of diet, and circumstance, were more 
than advanced years could endure, and they 
went down by scores to the grave. 

Among the calamities which befell the city 
not the least was the conduct of the troops who 
had been quartered in the city for its protection. 
One or two companies of them were stationed 
on the Battery, and of all the thieves, burglars, 
and highwaymen who were ever brought togeth- 
er, I may not hesitate to affirm these were the 
worst. They roamed through the lower part of 
the city perfectly unrestrained. There was not 
a house which they did not enter, plundering it 
of furniture, of carpets, of books, of every thing 
upon which they could lay their rapacious 
hands. Leaden pipes were dug up; copper 
pumps were carried off; even the locks and 
keys of doors were abstracted, sent out of the 
city, and sold. By-and-by the lives of people 
who ventured into this part of the city to look 
after their abandoned property were not consid- 
ered safe. The marauders prowled the streets, 
gun in hand, ready both to rob and murder any 
one who ventured within their power. For a 
season no one ventured out after nightfall, in 
any part of the city, without secreting a revolver 
about his person. 

The lower portions of the city, thus given up 
to be a prey and plunder, soon began to evince 
the most unmistakable appearance of dreariness 
and desolation. Some of the streets became 
so covered with grass as to conceal the cobble- 
stones beneath. I have seen cows and goats 
quietly pasturing where for years the highway 
had been worn by the corrosion of passing ve- 
hicles; I have seen the crow and the owl roost- 
ing where for years the tramp of horses and the 
rattle of cart-wheels were almost the only sounds 
to be heard; I have seen rank weeds springing 
from the gutters of streets which were once busy 
with the tide of passing men, to such a height 
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as almost to exclude from view the opposite} In the midst of picturesque scenery which 


sidewalk. The highways of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii never filled one with such a feeling of 
utter loneliness and desolation as some of the 
streets of the lower part of the city of Charles- 
ton. 

At last the climax of all this misery and suf- 
fering approached. It became evident to the 
far-sighted that by the march of Sherman through 
the State the city must of necessity be evacua- 
ted. Military men, however, persistently re- 
fused to acknowledge this necessity; they re- 
fused to acknowledge it even while they were 
secretly transporting the large supplies of ord- 
nance which the town contained. Finally, the 
truth was made apparent to all by the violent 
explosion of ammunition which it was found 
impossible to carry away. Then followed the 
heavy tramp of the retreating soldiery, and the 
bursting out on every side of the city of vast 
sheets of flame and clouds of smoke. The or- 
der from the commander was, as I know from 
unquestionable authority, that every building 
should be laid in ashes. Thanks to a merciful 
Providence, the iniquitous and barbarous edict 
was only partially consummated when the Union 
troops marched in and saved the city. The ap- 
prehension, tumult, and horror of that day will 
never be effaced from the mind, and can only 
be compared with the exceeding joy arising from | 
the sense of relief produced by the entrance of 
the Union troops. 


A NICE TIME. 
\ URRAY is not infallible. 
I shudder at the audacity of this heresy. 
The disinterestedness of my motives might be 
impugned were I to confess that we are even 
now smarting from the effects of excruciating | 
torture endured in blind devotion to this Dagon 


of English travelers. ‘*‘Christmas-Eve: Fine 
music at St. Luigi di Francisi at 11 p.m.” (Vide 
Murray’s “Rome.”) Accordingly we sat for two | 
(seemingly im-mortal) hours, and were stunned | 
by the emulative roar of Bulls of Bashan and | 
Buffaloes of the Campagna. © Even the divine 
music of the “ Pastorella,” heard in St. Peter’s 
two hours later, hardly sufficed to heal the 
wounds thus ruthlessly made. 

But the special indictment on which I dare 
arraign the omnipotent culprit is of another 
sort. In his Hand-Book for France, and again 
in that for Northern Italy (1864), the gravest | 
charges of extortion are brought against Nice. 
Landlords, lodging-agents, merchants, and the 
native population at large, are represented as | 
untighteously leagued against the defenseless 
traveler. In consequence of this statement, 
and the rumor current in Paris that the prices 
had doubled under the smiles of royalty, we | 
poor pilgrims, traveling on a clergyman’s mod- | 
erate salary, paid in greenbacks, and forced to 
multiply every charge by two and a half at the 
least, approached the Mediterranean with hy- | 
drophobean spasms. 


renders the journey between Toulon and Nice 
the most delightful railway ride within our 
knowledge, we were fortifying ourselves at ey- 
ery point against the impositions which were to 
assail us at its terminus. 

The young divine rolled his 7's, disheveled 
his hair and beard Teutonically, and responded 
‘* Nix versteh” to every word addressed to him 
in his mother tongue by the wife of his bosom 
(for who does not know that a tax of thirty per 
cent. is levied on English speaking on the Con- 
tinent?); while his Faw made fresh bends and 
nicks in her old hat, and subdued herself to the 
normal aspect of a parson’s wife. 

Arrived at the station we selected our voi- 
ture, subjecting the driver to the severest cross- 
examination, and demanding his number and 
the printed “tariff” as precautionary measures, 
and shaking our heads frowningly at his mildest 
inquiry or suggestion. 

At our hotel (which I need not state was a 
Dutch one) we ate our meat with no gladness 
and singleness of heart, regarding every mouth- 
ful as a half-frane piece, and laid down upon 
our couch with hearts heavier than the superin- 
cumbent ferther-bed. All this until we made 
the appetiziug discovery that we were actually 
living more economically than in Paris (where 
our quarters were very agreeable and reasona- 
ble), and infinitely more so than in London. 

For the benefit of our countrymen, for whom 


| the climate of this delightful city may be pre- 


scribed, but who are obliged, like ourselves, to 
count the cost, I give our experience somewhat 
in detail. 

At the Hotel et Pension Suisse, 25 (not 27, 
as in Murray) Rue Massena, we occupied for 
six days a large and comfortably-furnished apart- 
ment (frescoes included), on the third floor; 
were supplied daily at any time we chose previ- 
ous to 10 a.m. with excellent café au /ait, bread, 
butter, and eggs; déjeuner at 12 noon, of beef- 
steak or its equivalent, with potatoes, bread, 
butter, cheese, and vin ordinaire; dinner at 5 
p.M., of four or five courses, sufficiently varied 
and excellently cooked. For this, together with 
candles, fire, and “service,” we paid seventy-four 
francs. And this was in the height of the sea- 
son, and within five minutes’ walk of the beach, 
the Promenade des Anglais, and the Russian 
Empress! The Swiss landlord and lady speak 
English, moreover, and, best of all, are true re- 
publicans—the most intelligent and sympathet- 
ic discussers of American affairs whom we had 
chanced to meet in our wanderings. 

At the table dhéte I must confess I was near- 
ly stunned by the sonorous gutturals and disen- 
voweled sentences; but this was in consequence 
of the young divine’s inhuman habit of Dutch 
fraternization at every opportunity, leaving his 
unhappy spouse to gather such particles of 
knowledge from amidst the deafening jargon as 
a slight acquaintance with ‘‘Ollendorf’s Meth- 
od” made possible. Indeed, the whole sojourn 
in Nice was embittered by the apprehension that, 








going from bad to worse, my liege lord might 
come to balance himself on two legs of his chair 
between courses at dinner, brandishing wildly 
his fork, which, utterly divorced from its lawful 
use, should be employed alternately in sham- 
pooing his head, cleansing his teeth, and setting 
home an argument to the heart of his vis-a-vis, 
with the oracular ‘“‘ Ja woh/!” vociferated at in- 
tervals as regularly recurrent as the chorus of 
the Greek drama. 

Lest I should, in consequence of this, be ac- 
cused of introducing my readers into shabby 
company, I would say in passing, that among 
our fellow-boarders there was a sprinkling of 
counts, barons, and professors, together with a 
young Danish countess (whose lovely beauty, of 
the American type, even beatified her English 
—hers, and by no means the king’s—which she 
aired with the naivest and most bewitching van- 
ity )—-these, besides several French and English 
families of respectability. 

Nice is one of the brightest memories of our 
pilgrimage in search of health. 
are unfamiliar with its peculiar attractions I can 
only say, imagine a combination of Newport 
and the White Mountains crowned with snow; 
Worcester hills luxuriantly draped with the 
olive and orange; the skies, atmosphere, and 
roses of a New England June, together with the 
richer vegetation of the tropics; and having 
peopled this Paradise with fashion and royalty, 


you have the Nice which we saw in December, | 


1864. 

Two circumstances contributed to render it 
more desirable as a residence at this time, per- 
haps, than ordinarily. The nine months of 


drought which, as we were informed, had left | 


the landscape sere in August and stripped it of 
all foliage, had been succeeded by warm rains, 
stimulating a fresh growth of beautiful verdure 
over all the hills and groves. Again, the inju- 


rious allegations in regard to the extortions of | 
Nice, coupled with the presence of the Empress | 


of all the Russias, and the consequent dread of 
a still greater increase of gayety and inflation of 
prices, had driven away scores of invalids who 
would else have congregated here; so that 
apartments were abundant, and the eye and 


ear were less frequently tortured than in former | 


years by the tokens of human suffering amidst 
the most joyous beauty of nature. 


Mentone, on the other hand, was crowded to | 


suffocation, while its prices were corresponding- 
ly oppressive. However, there still lingered 
sufficient invalidism to remind us of the serpent 
trail through Eden. 


coughs. So universal was this, and so irresisti- 
ble the sway of fashion, that I presently found 
myself laying aside my réle of nurse, and sport- 
ing a little cough of my own, quite to the de- 


light of my charge, apparently, inasmuch as he | 


ceased to be regarded as an invalid himself, and 
was able to transfer a great deal of second-hand 
good advice which had previously been given 
him, and which was just as good as new—hav- 


A NICE TIME. 


To those who | 


The stillness of night was | 
broken by solo, duet, and occasionally chorus | 


7 
Vi 


|ing never been used—together with remnants 


of plasters, pills, and croton-oil. 

ut the exquisite climate rendered my com- 
pliance with the mode brief, and I am glad to 
believe that in graver cases it works greater 
wonders. 

Besides these nocturnal disturbances our 
walks by day were often saddened by the sight 
of actual or imminent decay. Upon the beach, 
where the surf rolls in superbly, and in the Jar- 
dix des Plantes, under the shade of the palins, 
we frequently encountered paralytics, wheeled 
in garden-chairs; impotent children, whose 
wistful eyes outran the slow pace of their bear- 
ers; and consumptives of every age and degree, 
from the young girl with the first tinge of peril- 
ous beauty upon her cheek, to those in the last 
stages of the disease, who could surely find no 
more delightful mount of vision from which to 
take their last look of earth, and make their as- 

|} cent to a clime where they shall never say, ‘‘I 
am sick.” 

The Great Bear is naturally in the ascendant 
at Nice during this winter’s solstice. Every 
body invests in a Russian dictionary, and a few 
in Russian bonds. Cabalistic placards affront 
the sensibilities of the unlearned from walls 
and shop-windows. I was specially offended by 
a Child’s-Book in the barbaric tongue, and all 
the more since it had the impertinence to be 
| charmingly illustrated. 

A few weeks previous to the advent of our 
| august highnesses, Napoleon III. had honored 
this recent accession to his empire by visiting 
in person the Russian Empress, in return for the 
Czar’s graciousness toward Eugénie during her 
summer’s sojourn in the north. 
**Oh, how pleasant ‘tis to see 
Children of one family, 
Eagles and bearesses agree!” 
For which overhaul your Dr. Watts, etc. 

There are numerous excursions to be made 
in the vicinity of Nice, agreeably diversifying a 
winter’s sojourn. The day after our arrival, 
instigated by Murray, we set forth for Cimies. 

At this point I pause to make a pathetic ap- 
peal to those of my countrywomen who design 
| to travel, but who are compelled by Exchange— 
|‘*that monster of so dreadful mien”—to use 
their own feet mainly in lion-hunting: Crucify 
| your vanity, and provide yourselves with walk- 
ing boots which even your deadliest rival would 
admit were too wide for you. 
| Having been forewarned, I had sacrificed my- 
self to the extent of a pair of Number— well, 
a size larger than my ordinary wear; and yet, 
in spite of this, I have seen the time since then 
when, after hours of walking over rough pave- 
| ments, and climbing steep ascents, and travers- 
ing interminable picture-galleries, I have been 
| fain to gaze upon the grandest panorama of na- 
ture through tear-dimmed eyes; to gnash my 
| teeth in the very face of Raphael’s most peerless 
| Meadonmns and to wish the Coliseum, Rome, 

and the world all gone to destruction together, 
| according to the prophecy of the venerable Bede : 
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**While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls, the world.” 
And all this loss and misery occasioned by two 
feet of goat-skin! 

But boots or no boots we set forth toward 
Cimies. Leaving the city the ascent lies be- 
tween high stone-walls, shutting in villas, and 
out our gaze. However, the orange-trees, bur- 
dened with fruitage glowing in the midst of the 
dark-green foliage, and the olive with its purple 
berries and graceful vines, especially the gera- 
nium, which overflowed the walls in rich masses, 
flaming with gorgeous blossoms, these could not 
so be shut in by metes and bounds. As for 
these villas themselves no one in his right mind 
would care to see them. The only conceivable 
advantage they can subserve to the beholder, in 
my estimation, is the questionable one of mak- 
ing the scenery of a second-rate theatre seem 
natural. Most of them are of plaster, painted 
in execrable taste to simulate brick-work, or 
with balconies, windows, doors, vines, land- 
scapes, and even human figures daubed upon 
them in utter defiance of all perspective and 
verisimilitude. 

As we trudged onward and upward the silence 
and solitude were almost oppressive. Occasion- 


ally we met a peasant with his donkey stumbling | 


down the rough declivity, or were overtaken by 
his other beast of burden—a woman, balancing 
her basket deftly on her head, but no other signs 
of life were visible. 


As Murray states, somewhat enigmatically, | 
that ‘‘Cimies may be reached in an hour either 
on foot or in a carriage ;" I suppose the road | 
must be navigable by vehicles, but we met 
none, and it seemed to us that nothing but the | 
world-renowned ‘‘ one-hoss shay,” in its pristine 
vigor, could withstand the wear and tear of the 


passage. 
in a “turning” and the Roman ruins. They 
consist of an amphitheatre, whose well-pre- 
served walls, draped with luxuriant ivy, make 
one of the most picturesque among our collec- 
tion of photographs. It is desirable, by-the- 
way, to purciiase photographs as far as possible 


” 


unmounted; in this way, carefully rolled upon a | 
stick, large numbers can be transported very | 


easily and with greatly lessened duties. 
In regard to Cimies, the ancient capital of the 


Maritime Alps, with its Franciscan convent, and 
its church upon a square “‘ with gigantic ilexes, | 
and an interesting Gothic cross of the fifteenth | 
century,” I regret to say that all trace of them | 


has vanished; and where they are represented 
to have once stood, and for miles beyond, dense 
groves of olives are planted in serried ranks. 
This is my firm belief, the result of a toilsome 
search of more than two hours over stony ways, 
under a broiling sun, upon lame feet, and through 
orchards innumerable, whose foliage forms an im- 


pervious barrier to even the slightest glimpse of | 


a view to repay for the exhaustive ascent. 
The public gardens of Nice are set upon a hill 
several hundred feet above the sea. They em- 


At last the ‘‘long lane” terminated | 





brace the ruins of an old chateau, and an old 
cemetery, and are laid out with carriage-drives 
and foot-paths winding upward in gentle ascent. 
Here I encountered what Blanche Amory would 
call the great ‘‘ disillusionation” of my life. All 
that life the Aloe has been to me as one of the 
plants of Paradise. I have heard of the cen- 
tuiied blossom until its ideal in my mind con- 
centrated all the beauty and all the sweetness 
of the world’s flora. But we have reached a 
hemisphere where the Aloe is no more accounted 
of than was silver in the days of Solomon. The 
earth fairly bustles with its plants like the fret- 
ful porcupine. Still the fond illusion in regard 
to the glory of its centuried blossom survived 
all shocks until that day when we visited the 
public garden of Nice. Suddenly arrested by 
an ejaculation from my companion, and follow- 
ing the direction of his astounded eyes, I beheld 


| a great, gawky (no other word is adequate to the 


subject) stem, thirty feet high, issuing from the 
midst of a mass of decaying vegetation; and 
upon the summit of this imposing flag-staft 
there clung a few tattered tufts of reddish- 
brown !—verily a ‘‘ ridiculous muss” for such a 
laborious monster to produce. Subsequently 
we saw many similar stalks, and this is the peer- 
less blossom to whose perfection a hundred years 
of sunshine and the life of the parent-plant are 
indispensable ! 

Besides these gigantic humbugs—these vegeta- 
ble Pecksniffs—the garden abounds with mighty 
cacti, funereal cypresses, japonicas, palms, roses 
of every tinge and delicious fragrance, and innu- 
merable trees and shrubs of rare varieties. The 
crown of the hill is inclosed with a railing, paved 


| with pebbles, and supplied with benches where 


the wearied climber can rest, and at the same 
time enjoy one of the grandest views imaginable. 
Looking northward, below us lay the city, with 
its tiled roofs, and its villas embowered in orange 
groves: beyond, rose smooth olive slopes: still 


| beyond, a range of picturesque mountains, naked 


and gray: and last of all, the snow-Alps them- 
selves, three distinct ranks. Turning south- 
ward, from the foot of the precipitous cliff on 
which we stood the Mediterranean stretches 
away to the horizon, while its nearer waves broke 
upon the rocks below us with mighty boom. 

Returning to our lodgings by the Port, we en- 
countered, near its entrance, a crowd of hand- 
some equipages, and foot-passengers watching 
the breaking of the surf. A heavy storm far 
out at sea had lashed the calm blue waters into 
unwonted fury, and dashing over the cliffs, and 
plunging into the caves which perforate them, 
they were hurled back again and again with ma- 
jestic disdain, shivered into snow-crystals which 
fell in soft showers, only to blend again with 
each other, and return to the suicidal strife with 
intenser wrath. 

Still farther on we came to the beach, where 
the bathing is superb. A noticeable and very 


| agreeable difference between the shores of the 


Atlantic and the Mediterranean lies in the fact 
that the latter makes no deposit of unsightly sea- 
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weed, with caustic odor, its tides being scarcely 
perceptible. 

A less pleasing peculiarity of the shore at 
Nice, and, as far as my observation extends, of 
the entire coast of the Mediterranean, is its ap- 
propriation by the common people as a laundry. 
As we sauntered through the elegant Promenade 
the contrast between our right and left hand 
views was sharply marked. On the right was 
a continuous stream of fashion and display; 
gilded carriages, with huge flunkies without and 
ladies in opera costume within; horsemen and 
horsewomen on dashing steeds ; promenaders in 
gala dress which, with gentlemen at least, is 
considered incomplete without the Nicene um- 
brella—an absurd gray linen parasol, lined with 
blue, green, or brown. On the left hand, as far 
as the eye could see, were men, women, and chil- 
dren washing household and body linen in small 
pools of water, with an indescribable accom- 
paniment of pounding, singing, scolding, rub- 
bing, and shaking; while the entire extent of 
pebbly coast was spread with garments in process 
of drying. Woe tothat woman (and to all within 
reach of the vials of her wrath) whose half-dried 
linen became the prey of some frolicsome wave, 
creeping slyly up beyond its fellows. The result 
of that promenade was the impression that the 
world is divided into two great classes, linen- 
wearers and linen-washers, the latter being 
somewhat in the majority. 

Apropos to this subject, and to the surprise I 
expressed that garments not only survived these 
destructive processes, but actually come forth in 
wearable order, I was informed confidentially 
by a young Briton, a graduate of Cambridge 
University, that it was only in England that the 
use of hot water and soap for the laundry was 
known! Oh wives, daughters, and servant- 
maids of America! rest assured that I was equal 
to the occasion, and asserted your rival claim 
to this root of all knowledge. 

We bade farewell to Nice even more reluct- 
antly than we entered it, committing ourselves 
to the mercies of a little dirty punt—the uni- 
versal medium of transport, whether for man or 
merchandise, from the dry land to the Mediter- 
ranean steamers. 

I have squandered many minutes and much 
ingenuity in devising a dainty mode of insinu- 
ating an offensive fact connected with this por- 
tion of my travels; but finally, rejecting all 
euphuisms, I state boldly that we took second- 
class tickets by the Italian steamer from Nice to 
Genoa. 

The day being perfect, and the route fol- 
lowing the incomparably beautiful shore at so 
little distance that every object was distinctly 
visible, we could hardly leave the deck, even for 
the time occupied by our déeuner ; and as this 
was served for us in the first cabin (at the insti- 
gation of the captain, and doubtless in compli- 
ment to our distinguished appearance), we had 
every desirable advantage of other first-class pas- 
sengers. The young Englishman whose sapo- 
naceous pride I have already celebrated shared 

Vor, XXXI.—No. 183.—Bb 


our voluntary humiliation, and our brief exalta- 
Although our privileges included full 
sweep of the entire deck, yet we fancied that in 
the bow we saw nature, human and otherwise, 
to best advantage, and accordingly there we sat, 


tion. 


upon a coil of rope, absorbed in the attractions 
of the shore and the distractions immediately 
about us, as long as daylight lingered. 

The vetturino journey over the Reviera is very 
celebrated for its beauty ; yet it would seem that 
the nearer hills must often close in about the 
land traveler and rob him of the vision of re- 
moter mountain summits which tower gloriously 
in full view from the steamer’s deck — which 
steamers (with all deference to Mr. Murray, who 
declares that ‘‘ they generally perform the voy- 
age by night”) make the trip by daylight, and, 
in our experience, the journey was rather like a 
quiet sail along a river's bank than like an ocean 
voyage. 

In the exquisite Bay of Villafranca, which 
is so sheltered by its hills that the sharp breath 
of the snow Alps can not pierce to it, two Rus- 
sian ships of war lay at enchor, surrounded by 
a bevy of little sail-boats: these were doubtless 
sent by the Czar to watch about his absent Ursa 
Major. 

Further on, perched upon a lofty peak (and 
looking as if it had gone there with the inten- 
tion of sliding down hill, but had thought bet- 
ter of it), was the village of Esa, with its castle ; 
and, indeed, wherever a particularly inaccessi- 
ble height presented itself, there, upon its very 
barrenest tip, clung the habitations of men, who 
build, like the robins, after the traditions of 
their fathers, although all necessity for such 
isolation and elevation passed away long ago 
with the abrogation of the law 

“That he should keep who hath the power, 
And he should get who can.” 

The sun, which blesses alike the evil and the 
good, fairly flooded that absurd little pocket- 
monarchy Monaco as we passed by, and beck- 
oned the unwary to its gilded vice from glitter- 
ing walls and towers. 

Above Mentone tower picturesque dolomite 
mountains, whose shelter renders the neat little 
city below specially attractive to northern inva- 
lids, who, however, on arriving, find that Ital- 
ian physicians send their consumptive country- 
men to Sicily, whose inhabitants are setting sail 
for Cairo, from whence delicate Egyptians flee 
to Algiers to discover that the Poor Joes of that 
country must still ‘‘ move on,” seeking a health- 
ful clime in that yellow segment of the other 
hemisphere which is mysteriously labeled ‘* Un- 
explored ;”’ and what further sanitary expatria- 
tions lie between this latter refuge and ‘* that 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveler returns” deponent saith not. 

Bordighera is interesting to us from having 
produced a true Yankee, who inexplicably went 
thither to be born, following the example of a 
little friend of mine, who, on being asked was 
she born in New Jersey, indignantly replied, 
‘*No, indeed! I used to live there, but I went 
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to Vermont to be born!” This misborn hero 
was one of the multitude which watched the 
fruitless efforts at raising the huge Egyptian 
obelisk of the Piazza of St. Peter’s, when six 
hundred workmen, one hundred and forty horses, 
forty-six cranes, the Pope’s benediction, and 
High Mass itself utterly failed to lift the pon- 
derous mass of red granite. Then Yankee in- 
genuity, embodied in a Bordigheran sailor, broke 
the awful silence which had been ordained dur- 
ing the solemn ceremony with the canny sug- 
gestion, ‘*‘ Why don’t you wet the ropes ?” which 
being done the 1,284,720 pounds assumed their 
present position, and Pope Sixtus V. conferred 
upon the townspeople of the brilliant Bresca 
(the Yankee’s surname) the privilege of grow- 
ing all the sacred palm-branches which shall 
figure at St. Peter’s on Palm Sunday through- 
out all ages. Accordingly, when we looked out 
upon the palms of Bordighera last December, 
they were done up in curl-papers preparatory | 
to the Easter festival, their leaves being swathed 
in order that they might acquire a pious un-| 
healthiness of hue befitting their sacred destiny. 
Just beyond this historic town there opened to 
us through a gorge in the nearer hills a superb | 
view of four distinct ranges of mountains, the | 
loftier peaks snow-crowned and seeming to shine 
by their own light. 

As we drift smoothly on, other vessels, with | 
quaint rigging and triangular sails, pass by us, 
and as the breeze springs up we ourselves spread 
a sail and spin over the blue water. I, being 
well read in my Bible, have keen suspicions 
that the Euroclydon is brewing, but am reas- 
sured by the calmness of crew and passengers, 
and speedily become engrossed in watching the | 
now familiar game of Morra, then seen for the 
first time. This game, which was in fashion 
two thousand years before Christ’s advent, and 
which is universally and untiringly played 
throughout Italy to-day, is on this wise. Two 
persons sit opposite each other with their right 
hands closed and their left held up to keep the 
reckoning of the game. The sport consists in 
each throwing out at once one or more fingers | 
toward his antagonist with a sudden motion, 
and crying out, explosively, the number which 
he guesses their combined fingers will make— 
“Tre!” “Otto!” “ Tutti?’ Whoever guesses the | 
true number wins a point (unless his antagonist 
also guesses the same, when it counts nothing), 
which is told off by an uplifted finger of the left 
hand. This simple game is, as has been said, 


hoary with age, perpetuated in the art of an- 
cient Thebes, quoted by Cicero, and practiced 
by even the beggars of moderniItaly. It has 
even originated an admirable proverb, which, 
alas! is not likely to become worn by use in 
‘*Rome of to-day”—He ig so trust-worthy on 
may play Morra with him in the dark. For a 
fuller description of this and other peculiarly 
Roman games vide Mr. Story’s “Roba di Roma,” 
and be sure and try the game of Morra for your- 
self. 

But our approach to Porto Maurizio inter- 
rupted the sport of the handsome Genoese and 
sharp Neapolitan, who had been for half an hour 
incessantly “ flashing their fingers” at each oth- 
er—as the old Latin picturesquely expresses it— 
and our vessel here lay to long enough to receive 
passengers brought in little boats from the town 
which crowns the summit of a rocky promop- 
tory utterly destitute of trees except a fringe 
about the foot. At this point of our journey, 
or rather at Oneglia, the half-way town, our 
adjectives entirely failed us, and we found our- 
selves reduced to monosyllabic ejaculations and 
exclamation points. 

There surely can not be a more delectable 
panorama in all the world than this on some 
rare day when the hills are bluer than ever Ti- 


| tian dared to paint, and the atmosphere and 


quiet bays more “luminous” than Tilton kin- 
dles, and the snow Alps shine in transfiguration 
robes, white and glistering. 

Our first impression of Genoa left us no de- 
sire to challenge her title as La Superba. ‘The 
blue heavens were shining above us, and the 
perpendicular streets of the city, also spangled 
with innumerable lesser lights, rose before us. 
But the heavenly vision was rudely disturbed 


by an influx of Charon’s boatmen, who rushed 
| madly at us and into and over eath other in 
their clumsy craft, with a wild accompaniment 


of jokes, bickering, and swearing, occasionally 
bursting into amazing bravuras, which remind- 
ed us painfully that ‘‘ Italy is the land of song.” 
Verily, had the illustrious Genoese been so set 
upon at his first approach to our continent he 
might have been forgiven if he had incontinent- 
ly fled and borne back such a tale of dread that 
we had remained undiscovered to the present 
day. But we were mercifully delivered alive 
from the hospitalities of our foster-brothers, 
and regarded it as a happy coincidence that 
our first landing on Italian shores should be in 
the birth-place of Christopher Columbus. 


MIDSUMMER NOON. 


HE warm air trembling o’er the dusty road 
That winds—a tawny snake—around the hill; 
No breeze to wake the heavy, drooping leaves, 
No sound except the locust's feeble trill. 


Gay knots of butterflies with pulsing wings, 
That scatter at the lone wayfarer’s feet; 

The road-side rills and all their music fied, 
The long grass dead and dying in the heat. 


An ashen sky above the voiceless woods, 

A flash of waters where the boughs are thin: 
The hazy mountains reaching far beyond, 

A farm-house closed, and silent all within. 


The panting cattle ‘neath the dappled shade, 
Knee-deep within the silver of the stream ; 
And mine a deli beside a rustic bridge, 
Where even Care would pause a while to dream 





A BALLAD OF THE HOURS. 


A BALLAD OF THE HOURS. 


HE laughing, laughing summer-time 
Came dancing o’er the plains, 

As if she would in merry mood 

Keep step with April rains. 


There was a little cottage stood, 
Half-hidden from the view, 

And there she told the birds to sing 
The sweetest songs they knew. 


For there in peace and quietness 
A gray-haired woman dwelt, 

And toiled to earn her daily bread 
As years slow came and went. 


She loved beside the open door 
To sit at close of day, 

And watch the sunset glories 
As they slowly paled away. 


And once when twilight shadows 
O’er hill and dale were spread, 
Through memory’s haunted chambers 
She walked with reverent tread. 


When, lifting up her eyelids, 
She saw amid the gloom 

A dim and mystic company 
Were circling round the room. 


They clasped their hands together, 
And they sang *“*The Hours are we, 
“Come from your past existence 
“To bear you company.” —— 


Their voices were like singing, 

Or the chime of silver bells; 

And some were crowned with amaranth, 
And some with asphodels. 


Names, half forgot, they chanted, 
And long-lost ringing laughter, 
With which her own once blended, 
Like echoes, followed after. 


One little sprite came near her 
With noiseless, tripping tread, 

And slowly reaching forth his hand 
He laid it on her head. 


“This hair is very white,” said he, 
**But I remember well 

** When it around your shoulders 

* Like captured sunbeams fell. 


**I’'ve seen you chase the butterflies 
* And clap your hands in glee; 
“I come from your lost childhood— 


**Do you remember me?”"—— 


Then a heart-chord long since silent 
At the master touch awoke, 

And tears rose to her faded eyes, 
Though not a word she spoke. 


Then another form approached her, 
Oh, very fair was he; 

His robes were like the sunshine 
Which glitters on the sea. 


He waved a wreath of roses, 

And he danced around her chair, 

And sang “For you I painted 
“Such pictures in the air. 


“TI made your life a joyous song 
“To dancing measures set— 
“You surely do remember me? 
“You never can forget ?”—— 


Sadly the woman answered, 
“Your face 1 well do know, 
* But the pictures which you painted 
** All faded long ago.” 


Then another stood beside her 
In simple raiment drest, 

Sut, in her sweet humility, 
She far outshone the rest. 


Said she, “Yon form of brightness, 
“Arched rainbows o'er your head, 
“TI took them down and gave you 
*The clear .blue sky instead. 


* You sadly missed the rainbows, 
* Por the tears were in your eyes, 


**And you could not see an angel 
**Through all my dark disguise. 


* Now tell me while I linger, 
*‘Am I a welcome guest, 
**Though once I walked beside you 
**In sober raiment drest ?" 


“Though from my heart's bright garden 
The woman softly said, 

** You took some gorgeous blossoms, 

** You left Heart's-Kase instead.”—— 


Then very low and tenderly 
Another voice did say, 
“Do you remember me? I came 
“Upon your wedding-day 


**The old church bells sent merrily 
**Their glad notes every where, 
** Like a thousand benedictione 
“Soft pulsing through the air." — 


Then where the moon shone brightest 
She raised her wasted hand 

And showed a name, deep graven, 
On a slender golden band. 


Said she, “ Where yonder willow 
“Waves in the darkness lone, 
*“*A name like this is written 
**Upon a marble stone. 


“That grave is very lonely, 
“But wherefore should I weep 
**That God, in His compassion, 
“Gives his beloveé sleep? 


“A little while I journey on 
“ Among these shadows dim ; 
**For, though he can not come to m 
“T sure can go to him.”—— 
With a glory resting ‘round him 
A Stranger Form drew near; 
But the wondrous words he uttered 
None but herself might hear 


Ner hands she meekly folded, 

And done with earthly strife, 

She said, “Thou, too, art welcome, 
**O Last-Hour of my life.” 


Then, like one whose work is finished, 
Her hands across her breast, 

She calmly closed her eyes and slept 
In Death's serenest rest. 


And the phantom train together 
Passed through the open door, 
And in the little cottage 
There was silence evermore. 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE GOLDEN DUSTMAN AT HIS WORST. 


HE breakfast-table at Mr. Boffin’s was usu- 

ally a very pleasant one, and was always 
presided over by Bella. As though he began 
each new day in his healthy natural character, 
and some waking hours were necessary to his 
relapse into the corrupting influences of his 
wealth, the face and the demeanor of the Gold- 
en Dustman were generally unclouded at that 
meal. It would have been easy to believe then 
that there was no change in him. 
day went on that the clouds gathered, and the 
brightness of the morning became obscured. 
One might have said that the shadows of ava- 
rice and distrust lengthened as his own shadow 
lengthened, and that the night closed around 
him gradually. 

But one morning, long afterward to be re- 
membered, it was black midnight with the 
Golden Dustman when he first appeared. His 
altered character had never been so grossly 
marked. His bearing toward his Secretary was 
so charged with insolent distrust and arrogance, 
that the latter rose and left the table before 
breakfast was half done. The look he directed 
at the Secretary’s retiring figure was so cunning- 
ly malignant, that Bella would have set astound- 
ed and indignant, even though he had not gone 
the length of secretly threatening Rokesmith 
with his clenched fist as he closed the door. 
This unlucky morning, of all mornings in the 
year, was the morning next after Mr. Boffin’s 
interview with Mrs. Lammle in her little car- 
riage. 

Bella looked to Mrs. Boffin’s face for com- 
ment on, or explanation of, this stormy humor 
in her husband, but none was there. An anx- 
ious and a distressed observation of her own 
face was all she could read in it. When they 
were left alone together—which was not until 
noon, for Mr. Boffin sat long in his easy-chair, 
by turns jogging up and down the breakfast- 
room, clenching his fist and muttering—Bella, 
in consternation, asked her what had happened, 
what was wrong? ‘‘I am forbidden to speak to 
you about it, Bella dear; I mustn’t tell you,” 
was all the answer she could get. And still, 
whenever, in her wonder and dismay, she raised 
her eyes to Mrs. Boffin’s face, she saw in it the 
same anxious and distressed observation of her 
own. 

Oppressed by her sense that trouble was im- 
pending, and lost in speculations why Mrs. 
Boffin should look at her as if she had any part 
in it, Bella found the day long and dreary. It 
was far on in the afternoon when, she being 


in her own room, a servant brought her a mes- | 


It was as the | 


A LONG LANE. 


sage from Mr. Boffin begging her to come to 
his. 

Mrs. Boffin was there, seated on a sofa, and 
Mr. Boffin was jogging up and down. On sce- 
ing Bella he stopped, beckoned her to him, and 
drew her arm through his. ‘‘ Don’t be alarmed, 
my dear,” he said, gently; ‘I am not angry 
with you. Why you actually tremble! Don's 


, be alarmed, Bella, my dear. I'll see you righted.” 


** See me righted ?” thought Bella. And then 
repeated aloud in a tone of astonishment: ‘sex 
me righted, Sir?” 

** Ay, ay!” said Mr. Boffin. 


*¢ See you right- 
ed. 


Send Mr. Rokesmith here, you Sir.” 

Bella would have been lost in perplexity if 
there had been pause enough; but the servant 
found Mr. Rokesmith near at hand, and he al- 
most immediately presented himself. 

**Shut the door, Sir!” said Mr. Boffin. ‘I 
have got something to say to you which I fancy 
you'll not be pleased to hear.” 

*T am sorry to reply, Mr. Boffin,” returned 
the Secretary, as, having closed the door, he 
turned and faced him, ‘‘that I think that very 
likely.” 

‘*What do you mean ?” blustered Mr. Boffin. 

‘“*T mean that it has become no novelty to me 
to hear from your lips what I would rather not 
hear.” 
“Oh! 


Perhaps we shall change that,# said 
Mr. Boffin with a threatening roll of his head. 


‘I hope so,” returned the Secretary. He 
was quiet and respectful; but stood, as Bella 
thought (and was glad to think), on his man- 
hood too. 

**Now, Sir,” said Mr. Boffin, “‘look at this 
young lady on my arm.” 

Bella involuntarily raising her eyes, when this 
sudden reference was made to herself, met those 
of Mr. Rokesmith. He was pale and seemed 
agitated. Then her eyes passed on to Mrs. 
Boffin’s, and she met the look again. In a flash 
it enlightened her, and she began to understand 
what she had done. 

‘*‘I say to you, Sir,” Mr. Boffin repeated, 
‘look at this young lady on my arm.” 

‘*T do so,” returned the Secretary. 

As his glance rested again on Bella for a mo- 
ment, she thought there was reproach init. But 
it is possible that the reproach was within her- 
self. 

‘* How dare you, Sir,’ said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ tam- 
per, unknown to me, with this young lady? How 
dare you come out of your station, and your place 
in my house, to pester this young lady with your 
impudent addresses ?” 

‘*T must decline to answer questions,” said 
the Secretary, ‘‘that are so offensively asked.” 

‘* You decline to answer?” retorted Mr. Bof- 
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fin. ‘You decline to answer, do you? Then; Bella hung her head and seemed to shrink a 
I'll tell you what it is, Rokesmith; I'll answer | little from Mr. Boffin’s protecting arm. 
for you. There are two sides to this matter,| ‘‘ What are you, I should like to know,” pur- 
and I'll take ’em separately. The first side is, | sued Mr. Boffin, “‘that you were to have the 
sheer Insolence. That’s the first side.” audacity to follow up this young lady? This 
The Secretary smiled with some bitterness, as | young lady was looking about the market for a 
though he would have said, ‘‘ So I see and hear.” | good bid; she wasn't in it to be snapped up by 
**It was sheer Insolence in you, I tell you,” | fellows that had no money to lay out; nothing 
said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘even to think of this young | to buy with.” 
lady. This young lady wasfar above you. This| ‘‘Oh,Mr.Boffin! Mrs. Boffin, pray say some- 
young lady was no match for you. This young! thing for me!” murmured Bella, disengaging 
lady was lying in wait (as she was qualified to | her arm, and covering her face with her hands. 
do) for money, and you had no money.” | **Qld lady,” said Mr. Boffin, anticipating his 
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wife, ‘‘you hold your tongue. Bella, my dear, 
don't you let yourself be put out. I'll right 
you.” 

‘*But you don't, you don’t right me 
claimed Bella, with great emphasis. 
wrong me, wrong me!” 

**Don’t you be put out, my dear,” compla- 
cently retorted Mr. Boffin. ‘‘I'll bring this 
young man to book. Now, you Rokesmith! 
You can’t decline to hear, you know, as well as 
to answer. You hear me tell you that the first 
side of your conduct was Insolence—Insolence 
and Presumption. Answer me one thing, if | 
you can. Didn't this young lady tell you so 
herself?” 

“Did I, Mr. Rokesmith ?” asked Bella, with 
her face still covered. ‘‘Oh say, Mr. Roke- 
smith! Did 1?” 

‘**Don’t be distressed, Miss Wilfer ; it matters 
very little now.” 

“Ah! You can’t deny it, though!” said Mr. 
Boffin, with a knowing shake of his head. 

** But I have asked him to forgive me since,” 
cried Bella; ‘‘and I would ask him to forgive 
me now again, upon my knees, if it would spare 
him !” 

Here Mrs. Boffin broke out a-crying. 

**Old lady,” said Mr. Boffin, “‘ stop that noise! 
Tender-hearted in you, Miss Bella; but I mean 
to have it out right through with this young man, 
having got him into a corner. Now, you Roke- 
smith. I tell you that’s one side of your con- | 
duct—insolence and Presumption. Now I’m} 
a-coming to the other, which is much worse. 
This was a speculation of yours.” 

**T indignantly deny it.” 

‘*It’s of no use your denying it; it doesn’t 
signify a bit whether you deny it or not; I’ve | 
got a head upon my shoulders, and it ain't a 
baby’s. What!” said Mr. Boffin, gathering him- 
self together in his most suspicious attitude, and 
wrinkling his face into a very map of curves and | 
corners. ‘Don’t I know what grabs are made 
at a man with money? If I didn’t keep my eyes | 
open and my pockets buttoned, shouldn't I be 
brought to the work-house before I knew where | 
Iwas? Wasn’t the experience of Dancer, and 
Elwes, and Hopkins, and Blewbury Jones, and 
ever so many more of ’em, similar to mine? 
Didn’t every body want to make grabs at what | 
they'd got, and bring ’em to poverty and ruin? 
Weren’t they forced to hide every thing belong- 
ing to ’em, for fear it should be snatched from 
‘em? Of course they was. I shall be told next | 
that they didn’t know human natur!” 

“They! Poor creatures,” murmured the Sec- 
retary. 

_  **What do you say?” asked Mr. Boffin, snap- 
ping at him. ‘ However, you needn’t be at the 
trouble of repeating it, for it ain’t worth hear- 
ing, and won’t go down with me. I'm a-going 
to unfold your plan before this young lady; I’m 
a-going to show this young lady the second view | 
of yon; and nothing you can say will stave it | 
off. (Now, attend here, Bella, my dear.) Roke- | 
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: ex- 
“You 
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smith, you’re a needy chap. You're a 
that I pick up in the street. 
you?” 

**Go on, Mr. Boffin; don’t appeal to me.” 

“Not appeal to you,” retorted Mr. Boflin, as 
if he hadn’t done so. ‘‘ No, I should hope not! 
Appealing to you would be rather a rum course. 
As I was saying, you’re a needy chap that [ pick 
up in the street. You come and ask me in the 
street to take you for a Secretary, and I take 
you. Very good.” 

“Very bad,” murmured the Secretary. 

‘** What do you say?” asked Mr. Boffin, snap- 
ping at him again. 

He returned answer. Mr. Boffin, after 
eying him with a comical look of discomfited 
curiosity, was fain to begin afresh. 

‘This Rokesmith is a needy young man that 
I take for my Secretary out of the open street. 
This Rokesmith gets acquainted with my affairs, 
and gets to know that I mean to settle a sum 
of money on this young lady. ‘Oho!’ says this 
Rokesmith ;” here Mr. Boffin clapped a finger 
against his nose, and tapped it several times 
with a sneaking air, as embodying Rokesmith 
confidentially confabulating with his own nose ; 
** ¢'This will be a good haul; I’ll go in for this!’ 
And so this Rokesmith, greedy and hungering, 
begins a-creeping on his hands and knees to 
ward the money. Not so bad a speculation 
either: for if this young lady had had less spir- 
it, or had had less sense, through being at all 
in the romantic line, by George he might have 
worked it out and made it pay! But fortunate- 


chap 


Are you, or ain't 


no 


| ly she was too many for him, and a pretty figure 


he cuts now he is exposed. There he stands!” 
said Mr. Boffin, addressing Rokesmith himself 
with ridiculous inconsistency. ‘* Look at him !” 

‘*Your unfortunate suspicions, Mr. Boffin—” 
began the Secretary. 

‘* Precious unfortunate for you, I can tell you,” 
said Mr. Boffin. 

‘*—are not to be combated by any one, and 
I address myself to no such hopeless task. But 
I will say a word upon the truth.” 

‘Yah! Much you care about the truth,” 
said Mr. Boffin, with a snap of his fingers. 

‘*Noddy! My dear love!” expostulated his 
wife. 

“Old lady,” returned Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ you keep 
still. I say to this Rokesmith here, much he 
cares about the truth. I tell him again, much 
he cares about the truth.” 

**Our connection being at an end, Mr. Bof- 
fin,” said the Secretary, ‘‘ it can be of very little 
moment to me what you say.” 

“Oh! You are knowing enough,” retorted 
Mr. Boffin, with a sly look, ‘‘to have found out 
that our connection’s at an end, eh? But you 
can’t get beforehand with me. Look at this in 
my hand. This is your pay, on your discharge. 
You can only follow suit. You ean’t deprive 
me of the lead. Let’s have no pretending that 
you discharge yourself. I discharge you.” 

‘* So that I go,” remarked the Secretary, wav- 





ing the point aside with his hand, ‘it is all one 
to me.” 

“Ts it?” said Mr. Bof! ** But it’s two to 
me, let me tell you. Alluwing a fellow that’s 
found out, to discharge himself, is one thing; 
discharging him for insolence and presumption, 
and likewise for designs upon his master’s mon- 
ey, is another. One and one’s two; not one. 
(Old lady, don’t you cut in. You keep still.)” 

**Have you said all you wish to say to me?” 
demanded the Secretary. 

‘*T don’t know whether I have or not,” an- 
swered Mr. Boffin. ‘It depends.” 

“ Perhaps you will consider whether there are 
any other strong expressions that you would like 
to bestow upon me ?” 

“T’ll consider that,” said Mr. Boffin, obsti- 
nately, ‘‘at my convenience, and not at yours. 
You want the last word. It may not be suitable 
to let you have it.” 

‘“‘Noddy! My dear, dear Noddy! You sound 
so hard!” cried poor Mrs. Boffin, not to be quite 
repressed. 

“Old lady,” said her husband, but without 
harshness, ‘‘if you cut in when requested not, 
I'll get a pillow and carry you out of the room 
upon it. What do you want to say, you Roke- 
smith ?” 

**To you, Mr. Boffin, nothing. But to Miss 
Wilfer and to your good kind wife, a word.” 

‘¢ Out with it then,” replied Mr. Boffin, ‘‘ and 
cut it short, for we've had enough of you.” 

‘‘T have borne,” said the Secretary, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ with my false position here, that I might 
not be separated from Miss Wilfer. To be near 
her has been a recompense to me from day to 
day, even for the undeserved treatment I have 
had here, and for the degraded aspect in which 
she has often seen me. Since Miss Wilfer re- 
jected me I have never again urged my suit, to 
the best of my belief, with a spoken syllable or a 
look. But I have never changed in my devo- 
tion to her, except—if she will forgive my say- 
ing so—that it is deeper than it was, and better 
founded.” 

‘* Now, mark this chap’s saying Miss Wilfer, 
when he means £ s. d./” cried Mr. Boffin, with 
a cunning wink. ‘‘ Now, mark this chap’s mak- 
ing Miss Wilfer stand for Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence !” 

**My feeling for Miss Wilfer,” pursued the 
Secretary, without deigning to notice him, “ is 
not one to be ashamed of. I avow it. I love 
her. Let me go where I may when I presently 
leave this house, I shall go into a blank life, 
leaving her.” 

‘* Leaving £ s. d. behind me,” said Mr. Boffin, 
by way of commentary, with another wink. 

‘*'That I am incapable,” the Secretary went 


on, still without heeding him, “ of a mercenary | 


project, or a mercenary thought in connection 
with Miss Wilfer, is nothing meritorious in me, 
because any prize that I conld put before my 
fancy would sink into insignificance beside her. 
If the greatest wealth or the highest rank were 
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hers, it would only be important in my sight as 
removing her still farther from me, and making 
me more hopeless, if that could be. Say,” re- 
marked the Secretary, looking full at his late 
master, “‘say that with a word she could strip 
Mr. Boffin of his fortune and take possession of 
it, she would be of no greater worth in my eves 
than she is.” ae 

“ What do you think by this time, old lady,” 
asked Mr. Boffin, turning to his wife in a ban- 
tering tone, ‘‘ about this Rokesmith here, and 
his caring for the truth? You needn’t say what 
you think, my dear, because I don’t want you 
to cut in, but you can think it all the same 
As to taking possession of my property, I war- 
rant you he wouldn’t that 
could.” 


do himself if he 

“*No,” returned the Secretary, with another 
full look. 

** Ha, ha, ha!” langhed Mr. Boffin. ‘“ There’s 
nothing like a good ’un while you are about it.” 

‘**T have been for a moment,” said the Secre- 
tary, turning from him and falling into his for- 
mer manner, ‘‘ diverted from the little I have 
to say. My interest in Miss Wilfer began when 
I first saw her; even began when I had only 
heard of her. It was, in fact, the cause of my 
throwing myself in Mr. Boffin’s way, and enter- 
ing his service. Miss Wilfer has never known 
this until now. I mention it now, only as a cor- 
roboration (though I hope it may be needless) 
of my being free from the sordid design attrib- 
uted to me.” 

“Now, this is a very artful dog,” said Mr. 
Boffin, with a deep look. ‘This is a longer- 
headed schemer than I thought him. See how 
patiently and methodically he goes to work. He 
gets to know about me and my property, and 
about this young lady, and her share in poor 
young John’s story, and he puts this and that 
together, and he says to himself, ‘I'll get in with 
Boffin, and I'll get in with this young lady, and 
I'll work ’em both at the same time, and I'll 
bring my pigs to market somewhere.’ I hear 
him say it, bless you! Why, I look at him now, 
and I see him say it!” 

Mr. Boffin pointed at the culprit, as it were in 
the act, and hugged himself in his great pene- 
tration. 

‘¢ But luckily he hadn’t to deal with the peo- 
ple he supposed, Bella, my dear !” said Mr. Bof- 
fin. ‘No! Luckily he had to deal with you, 
and with me, and with Daniel and Miss Dancer, 
and with Elwes, and with Vulture Hopkins, and 
with Blewbury Jones and all the rest of us, one 
down t’other come on. And he’s beat, that’s 
what he is; regularly beat. He thought to 
squeeze money out of us, and he has done for 
himself instead, Bella my dear !” 

Bella my dear made no response, gave no sign 
of acquiescence. When she had first covered her 
face she had sunk upon a chair with her hands 
resting on the back of it, and had never moved 
since. There was a short silence at this point, 
and Mrs. Boffin softly rose as if to go to her. 
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But Mr. Boffin stopped her with a gesture, and 
she obediently sat down again and staid where 
she was. : 

‘*There’s your pay, Mister Rokesmith,” said 
the Golden Dustman, jerking the folded scrap 
of paper he had in his hand toward his late 
Secretary. ‘‘I dare say you can stoop to pick 
it up, after what you have stooped to here.” 

**T have stooped to nothing but this,” Roke- 
smith answered, as he took it from the ground ; 
‘‘and this is mine, for I have earned it by the 
hardest of hard labor.” 

‘* You're a pretty quick packer, I hope,” said 
Mr. Boffin; ‘because the sooner you are gone, 
bag and baggage, the better for all parties.” 

‘* You need have no fear of my lingering.” 

“There’s just one thing though,” said Mr. 
Boffin, ‘‘ that I should like to ask you before we 
come to a good riddance, if it was only to show 
this young lady how conceited you schemers are, 
in thinking that nobody finds out how you con- 
tradict yourselves.” 

‘‘ Ask me any thing you wish to ask,” re- 


turned Rokesmith, ‘‘ but use the expedition that | 


you recommend.” 

“You pretend to have a mighty admiration 
for this young lady?” said Mr. Boffin, laying 
his hand protectingly on RBella’s head without 
looking down at her. 

**T do not pretend.” 

“Oh! Well. You have a mighty admiration 
for this young lady—since you are so particu- 
lar?” 

$* Bes.” 

** How do you reconcile that with this young 
lady’s being a weak-spirited, improvident idiot, 
not knowing what was due to herself, flinging 
up her money to the church weather-cocks, and 
racing off at a splitting pace for the work- 
house ?” 

‘*T don’t understand you.” 

‘‘Don’t you? Or won't you? What else 
could you have made this young lady out to be, 
if she had listened to such addresses as yours ?” 

‘* What else, if I had been so happy as to win 
her affections and possess her heart?” 


‘*Win her affections,” retorted Mr. Boffin, | 


with ineffable contempt, ‘‘ and possess her heart ! 
Mew says the cat, Quack-quack says the duck, 
Bow-wow-wow says the dog! Win her affec- 
tions and possess her heart! Mew, Quack- 
quack, Bow-wow |” 

John Rokesmith stared at him in his outburst, 
as if with some faint idea that he had gone mad. 

‘* What is due to this young lady,” said Mr. 
Boffin, “is Money, and this young lady right 
well knows it.” 

‘You slander the young lady.” 


‘“‘ You slander the young lady; you with your | 


’ 


affections and hearts and trumpery,” returned 
Mr. Boffin. ‘‘It’s of a piece with the rest of 
your behavior. 
only last night, or you should have heard of ’em 
from me sooner, take your oath of it. I heard 
of ‘em from a lady with as good a head-piece as 


| tone, 
| now, 


| vating, bad old creature!” cried Bella. 
| angry with my ungrateful self for calling you 


I heard of these doings of yours 


the best, and she knows this young lady, and I 
know this young lady, and we all three know 
that it’s Money she makes a stand for—money, 
money, money—and that you and your affec- 
tions and hearts are a Lie, Sir!” 

‘*Mrs. Bottin,” said Rokesmith, quietly turn- 
ing to her, ‘for your delicate and unvarying 
kindness I thank you with the warmest grati- 
tude. Good-by! Miss Wilfer, good-by !” 

** And now, my dear,” said Mr. Boffin, laying 
his hand on Bella’s head again, ‘‘ you may be- 
gin to make yourself quite comfortable, and I 
hope you feel that you've been righted.” 

But Bella was so far from appearing to fee] 
it that she shrank from his hand and from the 
chair, and, starting up in an incoherent passion 
of tears, and stretching out her arms, cried, ‘‘O 
Mr. Rokesmith, before you go, if you could but 
make me poor again! O! make me poor again, 
Somebody, I beg and pray, or my heart will 
break if this goes on! Pa, dear, make me poor 
again and take me home! I was bad enough 
there, but I have been so much worse here. 
Don’t give me money, Mr. Boftin, I won’t have 
money. Keep it away from me, and only let 
me speak to good little Pa, and lay my head 
upon his shoulder, and tell him all my griefs. 
Nobody else can understand me, nobody else 


|can comfort me, nobody else knows how un- 
| worthy I am, and yet can love me like a little 


child. I am better with Pa than any one— 
more innocent, more sorry, more glad!” So, 


| crying out in a wild way that she could not bear 


this, Bella drooped her head on Mrs. Boffin’s 
ready breast. 

John Rokesmith from. his place in the room, 
and Mr. Boffin from his, looked on at her in 
silence until she was silent herself. Then Mr. 
Boffin observed, in a soothing and comfortable 
“There, my dear, there; ‘you are righted 
and it’s all right. I don’t wonder, I’m 
sure, at your being a little flurried by having a 
scene with this fellow, but it’s al] over, my dear, 
and you're righted, and it’s—and it’s a// right!” 
Which Mr. Boffin repeated with a highly satis- 
fied air of completeness and finality. 

‘*T hate you!” cried Bella, turning suddenly 
upon him, with a stamp of her little foot—* at 
least, I can’t hate you, but I don’t like you |” 

“Hut-Lo!” exclaimed Mr. Boffin, in an 


| amazed under-tone. 


“You're a scolding, unjust, abusive, aggra- 
i “Tam 


names; but you are, you are; you know you 
are!” 

Mr. Boffin stared here, and stared there, as 
misdoubting that he must be in some sort of 
fit. 

‘**T have heard you with shame,” said Bella. 
‘*With shame for myself, and with shame for 
you, You ought to be above the base tale-bear- 
ing of a time-serving woman ; but you are above 
nothing now.” 

Mr. Boffin, seeming to become convinced that 
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this was a fit, rolled his eyes and loosened his 
neckcloth. 
‘When I came here I respected you and hon- 


ored you, and I soon loved you,” cried Bella. | 


‘* And now I can’t bear the sight of you. At 
least, I don’t know that I ought to go so far as 
that—only you’re a—you’re a Monster!” Hay- 
ing shot this bolt out with a great expenditure 
of force, Bella hysterically laughed and cried to- 
gether. 

‘« The best wish I can wish you is,” said Bella, 


returning to the charge, ‘‘that you had not one | 


single farthing in the world, If any true friend 


and well-wisher could make you a bankrupt, you | 


would be a Duck; but as a man of property you 
are a Demon!” 

After dispatching this second bolt with a still 
greater expenditure of force, Bella laughed and 
cried still more. 


“Mr. Rokesmith, pray stay one moment. | 
» pray A 


Pray hear one word from me before you go! I 
am deeply sorry for the reproaches you have 
borne on my account. Out of the depths of my 
heart I earnestly and truly beg your pardon,” 
As she stepped toward him, he met her. As 
she gave him her hand, he put it to his lips, and 


said, ‘*God bless you!” No laughing was 


mixed with Bella's crying then; her tears were | 
pure and fervent. 

‘*There is not an ungenerous word that I 
have heard addressed to you—heard with scorn 
and indignation, Mr. Rokesmith —but it has 
wounded me far more than you, for I have de- 


served it, and you never have, 


what passed between us that night. I parted 
with the secret, even while I was angry with 
myself for doing so. 
indeed it was not wicked, 
of conceit and folly—one of my many such mo- 
ments—one of my many such hours— years. 
As I am punished for it severely, try to forgive 
a” 

‘**T do with all my soul.” 

‘Thank you. O thank you! Don't part 
from me till I have said one other word, to do 
you justice. The only fault you can be truly 
charged with, in having spoken to me as you did 
that night—with how much delicacy and how 
much forbearance no one but I can know or be 
grateful to you for—is, that you laid yourself 
open to be slighted by a worldly shallow girl 
whose head was turned, and who was quite una- 
ble to rise to the worth of what you offered her. 
Mr. Rokesmith, that girl has often seen herself 
in a pitiful and poor light since, but never in so 


pitiful and poor a light as now, when the mean | 


tone in which she answered you—sordid and 
vain girl that she was—has been echoed in her 
ears by Mr. Boffin.” 

He kissed her hand again. 

** Mr. Boffin’s speeches were detestable to me, 


shocking to me,” said Bella, startling that gen- | 


tleman with another stamp of her little foot. 
‘It is quite true that there was a time, and very 


Mr. Rokesmith, | 
it is to me you owe this perverted account of 


It was very bad in me, but | 
I did it in a moment 





| lately, when I deserved to be so ‘righted,’ Mr. 
| Rokesmith ; but I hope that I shall never de- 
| serve it again |” 

He once more put her hand to his lips, and 
then relinquished it, and left the room. Bella 
| was hurrying back to the chair in which she had 

hidden her face so long, when, catching sight 
| of Mrs. Boffin by the way, she stopped at her. 
3 He is gone,” sobbed Bella indignantly, de- 
| spairingly, in fifty ways at once, with her 
| round Mrs. Boffin’s neck. 


arms 
“ He has been most 
shamefully abused, and most unjustly and most 
basely driven away, and I am the cause of it !” 

All this time Mr. Boffin had been rolling his 
eyes over his loosened neckerchief, as if his fit 
| were still upon him. Appearing now to think 
that he was coming to, he stared straight before 
him for a while, tied his neckerchief again, took 
several long inspirations, swallowed several times, 
and ultimately exclaimed with a deep sigh, as 
if he felt himself on the whole better: ‘‘ Well!” 
| No word, good or bad, did Mrs. Boffin say: 
but she tenderly took care of Bella, and glanced 
at her husband as if for orders. Mr. Boffin, 
without imparting any, took his seat on a chair 
over against them, and there sat leaning for- 
ward, with a fixed countenance, his legs apart, 
a hand on each knee, and his elbows squared, 
until Bella should dry her eyes and raise her 
head, which in the fullness of time she did. 

‘**T must go home,” said Bella, rising hur- 
riedly. ‘I am very grateful to you for all you 
have done for me, but I can’t stay here.” 

‘* My darling girl!” remonstrated Mrs. Boffin. 

“No, I can’t stay here,” said Bella; ‘I can’t 
|indeed. Ugh! you vicious old thing!’ (This 
to Mr. Boffin. ) 

** Don’t be rash, my love,” urged Mrs. Boffin. 
“Think well of what you do,” 

**Yes, you had better think well,” said Mr. 
Boffin. 

‘**T shall never more think well of you,” cried 
Bella, cutting him short, with intent defiance in 
| her expressive little eyebrows, and championship 
of the late Secretary in every dimple. “No! 
never again! Your money has changed you 
tomarble. Youareahard-hearted Miser. You 
are worse than Dancer, worse than Hopkins, 
worse than Blackberry Jones, worse than any 
of the wretches. And more!” proceeded Bella, 
breaking into tears again, ‘‘you were wholly 
undeserving of the Gentleman you have lost.” 

‘¢ Why, you don’t mean to say, Miss Bella,” 
the Golden Dustman slowly remonstrated, ‘‘ that 
you set up Rokesmith against me?” 

‘‘T do!” said Bella. ‘He is worth a Million 
of you.” 

Very pretty she looked, though very angry, 
as she made herself as tall as she possibly could 
|(which was not extremely tall), and utterly re- 

nounced her patron with a lofty toss of her rich 
brown head. 

‘*T would rather he thought well of me,” said 
Bella, ‘‘ though he swept the street for bread, 
than that you did, though you splashed the mud 
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upon him from the wheels of a chariot of pure 
gold. There!” 

‘* Well I’m sure!” cried Mr. Boffin, staring. 

‘And for a long time past, when you have 
thought you set yourself above him, I have only 
seen you under his feet,” said Bella—‘‘ There! 
And throughout I saw in him the master, and I 
saw in you the man—There! And when you 
used him shamefully, I took his part and loved 
him—There! I boast of it !” ' 

After which strong avowal Bella underwent 
reaction, and cried to any extent, with her face 
on the back of her chair. 

** Now, look here,” said Mr. Boffin, as soon 
as he could find an opening for breaking the 
silence and striking in. ‘‘Give me your atten- 
tion, Bella. I am not angry.” 

**T am!” said Bella 

**T say,” resumed the Golden Dustman, ‘I 
am not angry, and I mean kindly to you, and I 
want to overlook this. So you’ll stay where you 
are, and we'll agree to say no more about it.” 

** No, I can’t stay here,” cried Bella, rising 
hurriedly again; “I can’t think of staying here. 
I must go home for good.” 

**Now, don’t be silly,” Mr. Boffin reasoned. 
**Don’t do what you can’t undo; don’t do what 
you're sure to be sorry for.” 

**T shall never be sorry for it,” said Bella; 
‘and I should always be sorry, and should every 
minute of my life despise myself, if I remained 
here after what has happened.” 

“At least, Bella,” argued Mr. Boffin, “ let 
there be no mistake about it. Look before you 
leap, you know. Stay where you are, and all’s 
well, and all’s as it was to be. Go away, and 
you can never come back.” 

“‘T know that I can never come back, and 
that’s what I mean,” said Bella. 

**You mustn’t expect,” Mr. Boffin pursued, 
“that I’m a-going to settle money on you, if 
you leave us like this, because I am not. No, 
Bella! Be careful! Not one brass farthing.” 

‘* Expect!” said Bella, haughtily. ‘‘Do you 
think that any power on earth could make me 
take it, if you did, Sir?” 

But there was Mrs. Boffin to part from, and, 
in the full flush of her dignity, the impressible | 
little soul collapsed again. Down upon her 
knees before that good woman, she rocked her- 
self upon her breast, and cried, and sobbed, and 
folded her in her arms with all her might. 

**You're a dear, a dear, the best of dears!”’ 
cried Bella. ‘‘ You're the best of human creat- 
ures. I can never be thankful enough to you, 
and can never forget you. If I should live to 
be blind and deaf, I know I shall see and hear | 
you, in my fancy, to the last of my dim old 
days !” 

Mrs. Boffin wept most heartily, and embraced 
her with all fondness; but said not one single 
word except that she was her dear girl. 
said that often enough, to be sure, for she said 
it over and over again; but not one word else. 

Bella broke from her at length, and was going 


} 
| 


| account.” 


| household. 


She | 
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weeping out of the room, when, in her own little 
queer affectionate way, she half relented toward 
Mr. Boffin. 

**l am very glad,” sobbed Bella, ‘‘ that I called 
you names, Sir, because you richly deserved it 
But [ am very sorry that I called you names, 
because you used to be so different. 
by!” 

‘“*Good-by,” said Mr. Boffin, shortly. 

‘**If I knew which of your hands was the least 
spoiled, I would ask you to let me touch it,” said 
Bella, ‘‘for the last time. But not because I re- 
pent of what I have said to you. For I don't. 
It’s true !” 

“Try the left hand,” said Mr. Boffin, holding 
it out in a stolid manner; it’s the least used.” 

**You have been wonderfully good and kind to 
me,” said Bella, ‘‘and I kiss it for that. You 
have been as bad as bad could be to Mr. Roke- 
smith, and I throw it away for that. Thank 
you for myself, and good-by !” 

‘** Good-by,” said Mr. Boffin as before. 

Bella caught him round the neck and kissed 
him, and ran out forever. 

She ran up stairs, and sat down on the floor 
in her own room, and cried abundantly. But 
the day was declining, and she had no time to 
lose. She opened all the places where she kept 
her dresses; selected only those she had brought 
with her, leaving all the rest; and made a great 
misshapen bundle of them, to be sent for after- 
ward. 

“TI won't take one of the others,” said Bella, 
tying the knots of the bundle very tight, in the se- 
verity of her resolution. ‘‘ I'll leave all the pres- 
ents behind, and begin again entirely on my own 
That the resolution might be thor- 
oughly carried into practice, she even changed 
the dress she wore, for that in which she had 
come to the grand mansion. Even the bonnet 
she put on was the bonnet that had mounted into 
the Boffin chariot at Holloway. 

‘*Now I am complete,” said Bella. ‘‘It’s a 
little trying, but I have steeped my eyes in cold 
water, and I won’t cry any more. You have 
been apleasant room to me, dearroom. Adieu! 
We shall never see each other again.” 

With a parting kiss of her fingers to it she 
softly closed the door, and went with a light foot 
down the great staircase, pausing and listening 
as she went, that she might meet none of the 
No one chanced to be about, and 
she got down to the hall in quiet. The door of 
the late Secretary’s room stood open. She peeped 
in as she passed, and divined from the emptiness 
of his table, and the general appearance of things, 
that he was already gone. Softly opening the 
great hall door, and softly closing it upon her- 


Say good- 


| self, she turned and kissed it on the outside—in- 


sensible old combination of wood and iron that 
it was !—before she ran away from the house at 
a swift pace. 

‘That was well done!” panted Bella, slack- 
|ening in the next street, and subsiding into a 
iwalk. “If I had left myself any breath to ery 


| 
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with, I 


, 


lovely woman unexpectedly.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE FEAST OF THE THREE HOBGOBLINS. 


Tue City looked unpromising enough as Bella 
made her way along its gritty streets. Most of 
its money-mills were slackening sail, or had left 
off grinding for the day. The master-millers 


had already departed, and the journeymen were | 


departing. There was a jaded aspect on the 
business lanes and courts, and the very pave- 
ments had a weary appearance, confused by the 
tread of a million of feet. There must be hours 
of night to temper down the day’s distraction of 
so feverish a place. As yet the worry of the 
néwly-stopped whirling and grinding on the part 
of the money-mills seemed to linger in the air, 
and the quiet was more like the prostration of a 
spent giant than the repose of one who was re- 
newing his strength. 

If Bella thought, as she glanced at the mighty 
Bank, how agreeable it would be to have an 
hour's gardening there, with a bright copper 
shovel, among the money, still she was not in an 
avaricious vein. Much improved in that respect, 
and with certain half-formed images which had 
little gold in their composition, dancing before 
her bright eyes, she arrived in the drug-flavored 
region of Mincing Lane, with the sensation of 
having just opened a drawer in a chemist’s shop. 

The counting-house of Chicksey, Vencering, 
and Stobbles was pointed out by an elderly fe- 
male accustomed to the care of offices, who 
dropped upon Bella out of a public house, wip- 
ing her mouth, and accounting for its humidity 
on natural principles well known to the physical 
sciences, by explaining that she had looked in at 
the door to see what o’clock it was. The count- 
ing-house was a wall-eyed ground-floor by a dark 
gateway, and Bella was considering, as she ap- 
proached it, could there be any precedent in the 
City for her going in and asking for R. Wilfer, 
when whom should she see, sitting at one of the 
windows with the plate-glass sash raised, but R. 
Wilfer himself, preparing to take a slight re- 
fection ! 

On approaching nearer, Bella discerned that 
the refection had the appearance of a small cot- 
tage-loaf and a pennyworth of milk. Simul- 
taneously with this discovery on her part, her 
father discovered her, and invoked the echoes 
of Mincing Lane to exclaim ‘‘ My gracious 
me!” 

He then came cherubically flying out without 
a hat, and embraced her, and handed her in. 
“For it’s after hours and I am all alone, my 
dear,” he explained, ‘‘and am having—as I 
sometimes do when they are all gone—a quiet 
tea,” 


Looking round the oflice, as if her father were 
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should have cried again. Now poor | 
dear darling little Pa, you are going to see your | 
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a captive and this his cell, Bella hugged him 
and choked him to her heart’s content. 

| IT never was so surprised, my dear!” said her 
father. ‘*I couldn't believe my eyes. Upon 
my life, I thought they had taken to lying! 
The idea of your coming down the Lane your 
self! Why didn’t you send the footman down 
the Lane, my dear?” 

‘*T have brought no footman with me, Pa.” 

““Oh indeed! But you have brought the ele- 
gant turn-out, my love ?” 

‘*No, Pa.” 

**You never can have walked, my dear?” 

‘Yes, I have, Pa.” 

He looked so very much astonished, that Bella 
could not make up her mind to break it to him 
just yet. 

‘*The consequence is, Pa, that your lovely 
woman feels a little faint, and would very much 
like to share your tea.” 

The cottage-loaf and the pennyworth of milk 
had been set forth on a sheet of paper on the 
window-seat. The cherubic pocket-knife, with 
the first bit of the loaf still on its point, lay be- 
side them where it had been hastily thrown 
down. Bella took the bit off, and put it in her 
mouth. ‘My dear child,” said her father, 
‘*the idea of your partaking of such lowly fare! 
But at least. you must have your own loaf and 
your own penn’orth. One moment, my dear. 
The Dairy is just over the way and round the 
corner.” 

Regardless of Bella’s dissuasions he ran out, 
and quickly returned with the new supply. 
*¢My dear child,” he said, as he spread it on 
another piece of paper before her, ‘‘ the idea of 
a splendid—!” and then looked at her figure, 
and stopped short. 

‘* What's the matter, Pa?” 

‘¢__of a splendid female,” he resumed more 
slowly, ‘‘ putting up with such accommodation 
as the present!—Is that a new dress you have 
on, my dear?” 

**No, Pa, an old one. 
it? 

‘* Why, I thought I remembered it, my dear!” 

** You should, for you bought it, Pa.” 

** Yes, I thought I bought it, my dear!” said 
the cherub, giving himself a little shake, as if to 
rouse his faculties. 

‘*¢ And have you grown so fickle that you don’t 
like your own taste, Pa dear?” 

‘© Well, my love,” he returned, swallowing a 
bit of the cottage-loaf with considerable effort, 
for it seemed to stick by the way: ‘‘I should 
have thought it was hardly sufficiently splendid 
for existing circumstances.” 

** And so, Pa,” said Bella, moving coaxingly 
to his side instead of remaining opposite, ‘‘ you 
sometimes have a quiet tea here all alone? I 
am not in the tea’s way, if I draw my arm over 
your shoulder like this, Pa?” 

" «Yes, my dear, and no, my dear. Yes to the 
first question, and Certainly Not to the second. 
Respecting the quiet tea, my dear, why you sce 


Don't you remember 
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the occupations of the day are sometimes a little 
wearing ; and if there’s nothing interposed be- 
tween the day and your mother, why she is 
sometimes a little wearing, too.” 

*T know, Pa.” 

‘Yes, my dear. So sometimes I put a quiet 
tea at the window here, with a little quiet con- 
templation of the Lane (which comes soothing), 
between the day, and domestic—” 

‘** Bliss,” suggested Bella, sorrowfully. 

** And domestic Bliss,” said her father, quite 
contented to accept the phrase. 

Bella kissed him. ‘And it is in this dark 
dingy place of captivity, poor dear, that you pass 
all the hours of your life when you are not at 
home ?” 

**Not at home, or not on the road there, or 
on the road here, my love. Yes. You see that 
little desk in the corner ?” 

**In the dark corner, furthest both from the 
light and from the fire-place? The shabbiest 
de<” “all the desks?” 

**Now, does it really strike you in that point 
of view, my dear?” said her father, surveying it 
artistically with his head on one side: ‘that’s 
mine. That’s called Rumty’s Perch.” 


** Whose Perch?” asked Bella with great in- 
dignation. 

**Rumty’s. 
up two steps they call it a Perch. 
call me Rumty.” 

‘* How dare they!” exclaimed Bella. 

**They’re playful, Bella my dear ; they're play- 


You see, being rather high and 
And they 


ful. They're more or less younger than I am, 
and they’re playful. What does it matter? It 
might be Surly, or Sulky, or fifty disagreeable 
things that I really shouldn’t like to be con- 
sidered. But Rumty! Lor, why not Rumty ?” 

To inflict a heavy disappointment on this sweet 
nature, which had been, throngh all her caprices, 
the object of her recognition, love, and admira- 
tion from infancy, Bella felt to be the hardest 
task of her hard day. ‘‘I should have done 
better,” she thought, ‘‘to tell him at first; I 
should have done better to tell him just now, 
when he had some slight misgiving ; he is quite 
happy again, and I shall make him wretched.” 

He was falling back on his loaf and milk, 
with the pleasantest composure, and Bella steal- 
ing her arm a little closer about him, and at the 
same time sticking up his hair with an irresisti- 


ble propensity to play with him founded on the | 


habit of her whole life, had prepared herself to 
say: ‘* Pa dear, don’t be cast down, but I must 
tell you something disagreeable !” when he inter- 
rupted her in an unlooked-for manner. 

‘“My gracious me!” he exclaimed, invoking 
the Mincing Lane echoes as before. ‘‘ This is 
very extraordinary !"” 

** What is, Pa?” 

** Why here’s Mr. Rokesmith now!” 

‘*No, no, Pa, no,” cried Bella, greatly flur- 
ried. ‘‘ Surely not.” 

‘© Yes there is! Look here!” 

Sooth to say, Mr. Rokesmith not only passed 


the window, but came into the counting-house. 
And not only came into the counting-house, 
but, finding himself alone there with Bella and 
her father, rushed at Bella and caught her in 
his arms, with the rapturous words ‘‘ My dear, 
dear girl; my gallant, generous, disinterested, 
courageous, noble girl!” And not only that 
even (which one might have thought astonish- 
ment enough for one dose), but Bella, after 
hanging her head for a moment, lifted it up and 
laid it on his breast, as if that were her head's 
chosen and lasting resting-place ! 

**T knew you would come to him, and I fol- 
lowed you,” said Rokesmith. ‘My love, my 
life! You ARE mine?” 

To which Bella responded, ‘‘ Yes, I am yours 
if you think me worth taking!” And after that, 
seemed to shrink to next to nothing in the clasp 
of his arms, partly because it was such a strong 
one on his part, and partly because there was 
such a yielding to it on hers. 

The cherub, whose hair would have done for 
itself, under the influence of this amazing spec- 
tacle, what Bella had just now done for it, stag- 
gered back into the window-seat from which he 
had risen, and surveyed the pair with his eyes 
dilated to their utmost. 

‘* But we must think of dear Pa,” said Bella; 
‘*T haven't told dear Pa; let us speak to Pa.” 
Upon which they turned to do so. 

‘**T wish first, my dear,” remarked the cherub 
faintly, ‘‘that you'd have the kindness to sprin- 
kle me with a little milk, for I feel as if I was— 
Going.” 

In fact, the gocd little fellow had become 
alarmingly limp, and his senses seemed to be 
rapidly escaping, from the knees upward. Bella 
sprinkled him with kisses instead of milk, but 
gave him a little of that article to drink; and 
he graduaily revived under her caressing care. 

‘* We'll break it to you gently, dearest Pa,” 
said Bella. 

‘*My dear,” returned the cherub, looking at 
them both, ‘‘ you broke so much in the first— 
Gush, if I may so express myself—that I think 
I am equal to a good large breakage now.” 

Mr. Wilfer,” said John Rokesmith, excited- 
ly and joyfully, ‘‘ Bella takes me, though I have 
no fortune, even no present occupation ; nothing 
but what I can get in the life before us. Bella 
takes me!” 

** Yes, I should rather have inferred, my dear 
Sir,” returned the cherub feebly, ‘‘that Bella 
took you, from what I have within these few 
minutes remarked.” 
| ‘**You don’t know, Pa,” said Bella, ‘‘ how ill 
I have used him!” 

**You don’t know, Sir,” said Rokesmith, 
| what a heart she has!” 
| **You don’t know, Pa,” said Bella, ‘‘ what a 
| shocking creature I was growing, when he saved 
| me from myself!” 

**You don’t know, Sir,” said Rokesmith, 
‘* what a sacrifice she has made for me !” 

“My dear Bella,” replicd the cherub, still 
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pathetically scared, ‘‘and my dear John Roke- 
smith, if you will allow me so to call you—” 

“Yes do, Pa, do!” urged Bella. ‘‘JZ allow 
you, and my will is his law. Isn't it—dear John 
Rokesmith ?” 

There was an engaging shyness in Bella, 
coupled with an engaging tenderness of love and 
confidence and pride, in thus first calling him 
by name, which made it quite excusable in John 
Rokesmith to do what he did. What he did 
was, once more to give her the appearance of 
vanishing as aforesaid. 

‘**T think, my dears,” observed the cherub, 
‘that if you could make it convenient to sit one 
on one side of me, and the other on the other, 
we should get on rather more consecutively, 
and make things rather plainer. John Roke- 
smith mentioned, a while ago, that he had no 
present occupation.” 

** None,” said Rokesmith. 

**No, Pa, none,” said Bella. 

**From which I argue,” proceeded the cher- 
ub, ‘‘ that he has left Mr. Boffin?” 

**Yes, Pa. And so—” 

** Stop a bit, my dear. I wish to lead up to 
it by degrees. And that Mr. Boffin has not 
treated him well ?” 

‘* Has treated him most shamefully, dear Pa!” 
cried Bella with a flashing face. 

‘*Of which,” pursued the cherub, enjoining 
patience with his hand, “a certain mercenary 
young person distantly related to myself, could 
not approve? Am I leading up to it right ?” 

**Could not approve, sweet Pa,” said Bella, 
with a tearful laugh and a joyful kiss. 

**Upon which,” pursued the cherub, ‘the 
certain mercenary young person distantly relat- 
ed to myself, having previously observed and 
mentioned to myself that prosperity was spoiling 
Mr. Boffin, felt that she must not sell her sense 
of what was right and what was wrong, and 
what was true and what was false, and what was 
just and what was unjust, for any price that 
could be paid to her by any one alive? Am I 
leading up to it right?” 

With another tearful laugh Bella joyfully 
kissed him again. 

‘And therefore—and therefore,” the cherub 
went on in a glowing voice, as Bella’s hand stole 
gradually up his waistcoat to his neck, ‘‘ this 
mercenary young person distantly related to my- 
self, refused the price, took off the splendid fash- 
ions that were part of it, put on the compara- 
tively poor dress that I had last given her, and 
trusting to my supporting her in what was right, 
came straight to me. Have I led up to it?” 

Bella’s hand was round his neck by this time, 
and her face was on it. 


’ 


‘“‘The mercenary young person distantly re- | 


lated to myself,” said her good father, ‘‘ did 
well! The mercenary young person distantly 
related to myself did not trust to mein vain! I 
admire this mercenary young person distantly 


related to myself, more in this dress than if she | 


had come to me in China silks, Cashmere shawls, 


and Goleonda diamonds. I love this young per- 
son dearly. I say to the man of this young per- 
son’s heart, out of my heart and with all of it, 
‘My blessing on this engagement betwixt you, 
and She brings you a good fortune when she 
brings you the poverty she has accepted for your 
sake and the honest truth’s !’” 

The stanch little man’s voice failed him as he 
gave John Rokesmith his hand, and he was si- 
lent, bending his face low over his daughter. 
3ut not for long. He soon looked up, saying in 
a sprightly tone : 

“‘And now, my dear child, if you think you 
can entertain John Rokesmith for a minute and 
a half, I'll run over to the Dairy, and fetch him 
a cottage loaf and a drink of milk, that we may 
all have tea together.” 

It was, as Bella gayly said, like the supper 
provided for the three nursery hobgoblins at their 
house in the forest, without their thunderous low 
growlings of the alarming discovery, ‘‘ Some- 
body’s been drinking my milk!” It was a deli- 
cious repast; by far the most delicious that 
Bella, or John Rokesmith, or even R, Wilfer had 
ever made. The uncongenial oddity of its sur- 
roundings, with the two brass knobs of the iron 
safe of Chicksey, Veneering, and Stobbles star- 
ing from a corner, like the eyes of some dull 
dragon, only made it the more delightful. 

“To think,” said the cherub, looking round 
the office with unspeakable enjoyment, “that 
any thing of a tender nature should come off 
here, is what tickles me. To think that ever I 
should have seen my Bella folded in the arms of 
her future husband, here, you know !” 

It was not until the cottage loaves and the 
milk had for some time disappeared, and the fore- 
shadowings of night were creeping over Mincing 
Lane, that the cherub by degrees became a lit- 
tle nervous, and said to Bella, as he cleared his 
throat : 

** Hem !—Have you thought at all about yqur 
mother, my dear?” 

‘*Yes, Pa.” 

‘* And your sister Lavvy, for instance, my 
dear ?” 

“Yes, Pa. I think we had better not enter 
into particulars at home. I think it will be quite 
enough to say that I had a difference with Mr. 
Boffin, and have left for good.” 

‘¢ John Rokesmith being acquainted with your 
Ma, my love,” said her father, after some slight 
hesitation, ‘‘I need have no delicacy in hinting 
before him that you may perhaps find your Ma 
a little wearing.” 

‘¢ A little, patient Pa?” said Bella with a tune- 
ful langh: the tunefuler for being so loving in 
its tone. 

“Well! We'll say, strictly in confidence 
among ourselves, wearing; we won't qualify 
it,” the cherub stoutly admitted. ‘And your 
sister’s temper is wearing.” 

**T don’t mind, Pa.” 

‘* And you must prepare yourself, you know, 
my precious,” said her father, with much gentle- 
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ness, ‘‘ for our looking very poor and meagre at 
home, and being at the best but very uncomfort- 
able, after Mr. Boffin’s house.” 

**T don’t mind, Pa. I could bear much harder 
trials—for John.” : 

The closing words were not so softly and blush- 
ingly said but that John heard them, and showed 
that he heard them by again assisting Bella to 
another of those mysterious disappearances. 

‘*Well!” said the cherub gayly, and not ex- 
pressing disapproval, ‘‘when you— when you 
come back from retirement, my love, and reap- 
pear on the surface, I think it will be time to 
lock up and go.” 

If the counting-house of Chicksey, Veneering, 
and Stobbles had ever been shut up by three hap- 
pier people, glad as most people were to shut it 
up, they must have been superlatively happy in- 
deed. But first Bella mounted upon Rumty’s 
Perch, and said, ‘‘Show me what you do here 
all day long, dear Pa. Do you write like this?” 
laying her round cheek upon her plump left arm, 
and losing sight of her pen in waves of hair, ina 
highly unbusiness-like manner. Though John 
Rokesmith seemed to like it. 

So the three hobgoblins, having effaced all 
traces of their feast, and swept up the crumbs, 
came out of Mincing Lane to walk to Holloway ; 
and if two of the hobgoblins didn’t wish the dis- 
tance twice as long as it was, the third hobgoblin 
was much mistaken. Indeed, that modest spirit 
deemed himself so much in the way of their deep 
enjoyment of the journey that he apologetically 
remarked: ‘I think, my dears, I'll take the lead 
on the other side of the road, and seem fot to 
belong to you.” Which he did, cherubically 
strewing the path with smiles, in the absence of 
flowers. 

It was almost ten o'clock when they stopped 
within view of Wilfer Castle; and then, the spot 
being quiet and deserted, Bella began a series 
of, disappearances which threatened to last all 
night. 


‘*T think, John,” the cherub hinted at last, 


“that if you can spare me the young person dis- | 


tantly related to myself, I'll take her in.” 

**IT can’t spare her,” answered John, “but I 
must lend her to you—My Darling!” A word 
of magic which caused Bella instantly to disap- 
pear again. 


‘* Now, dearest Pa,” said Bella, when she be- | 
came visible, ‘‘ put your hand in mine, and we'll | 


run home as fast as ever we can run, and get it | 
over. Now, Pa. Once!—” 

“*My dear,” the cherub faltered, with some- | 
thing of a craven air, ‘‘I was going to observe | 
that if your mother—” 

** You mustn't hang back, Sir, to gain time,” 
cried Bella, putting out her right foot ; ‘‘do you | 
see that, Sir? That’s the mark; come up to the | 
mark, Sir. Once! Twice! Three times and | 
away, Pa!” Offshe skimmed, bearing the cherub | 
along, nor ever stopped, nor suffered him to stop, | 
until she had pulled at the bell. ‘‘ Now, dear | 
Pa,” said Bella, taking him by both ears as if | 
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he were a pitcher, and conveying his face to her 
rosy lips, ‘‘ we are in for it!” 

Miss Lavvy came out to open the gate, wait- 
ed on by that attentive cavalier and friend of the 
family, Mr. George Sampson. ‘* Why, it’s nev- 
er Bella!” exclaimed Miss Lavvy, starting back 
at the sight. And then bawled, ‘‘Ma! Here’s 
Bella!” 

This produced, before they could get into the 
house, Mrs. Wilfer. Who, standing in the port- 
al, received them with ghostly gloom, and all 
her other appliances of ceremony. 

‘* My child is welcome, though unlooked for,” 
said she, at the time presenting her cheek as if 
it were a cool slate for visitors to enroll them- 
selves upon. ‘* You, too, R. W., are welcome, 
though late. Does the male domestic of Mrs. 
Boffin hear me there?” This deep-toned in- 
quiry was cast forth into the night, for response 
from the menial in question. 

“‘There is no one waiting, Ma, dear,” said 
Bella. 

“There is no one waiting?” repeated Mrs. 
Wilfer, in majestic accents. 

**No, Ma dear.” 

A dignified shiver pervaded Mrs. Wilfer’s 
shoulders and gloves, as who should say, ‘* An 
Enigma !” and then she marched at the head of 
the procession to the family keeping-room, where 
she observed : 

**Unless, R. W.:” who started on being sol- 
emnly turned upon: ‘‘you have taken the pre- 
caution of making some addition to our frugal 
supper on your way home, it will prove but a 
distasteful one to Bella. Cold neck of mutton 
and a lettuce can ill compete with the luxuries 
of Mr. Boffin’s board.” 

‘*Pray don’t talk like that, Ma dear,” said 
Bella; ‘*‘Mr. Boffin’s board is nothing to 

| me.” 

But, here Miss Lavinia, who had been intent- 
ly eying Bella’s bonnet, struck in with “ Why, 

| Bella!” 

| “Yes, Lavvy, I know.’ 

The Irrepressible lowered her eyes to Bella's 

| dress, and stooped to look at it, exclaiming again: 
** Why, Bella!” 

‘* Yes, Lavvy, I know what I have got on. 

was going to tell Ma when you interrupted. 
| have left Mr. Boffin’s house for good, Ma, and 
have come home again.” 
Mrs. Wilfer spake no word, but, having glared 
at her offspring for a minute or two in an aw- 


’ 


I 
I 
I 


| ful silence, retired into her corner of state back- 


ward, and sat down: like a frozen article on 
sale in a Russian market. 

‘*In short, dear Ma,” said Bella, taking off 
the depreciated bonnet and shaking out her hair, 
‘*T have had a very serious difference with Mr. 
Boffin on the subject of his treatment of a mem- 
ber of his household, and it’s a final difference, 
and there’s an end of all.” 

‘** And Iam bound to tell you, my dear,” added 
R. W., submissively, ‘‘ that Bella has acted in a 
truly brave spirit, and with a truly right feeling. 





And therefore I hope, my dear, you'll not allow 
yourself to be greatly disappointed.” 

**George!”—said Miss Lavvy, in a sepul- 
chral, warning voice, founded on her mother’s 
—‘‘George Sampson, speak! What did I tell 
you about those Boffins ?” 

Mr. Sampson, perceiving his frail bark to be 
laboring among shoals and breakers, thought it 
safest not to refer back to any particular thing 
that he had been told, lest he should refer back 
to the wrong thing. With admirable seaman- 
ship he got his bark into deep water by murmur- 
ing, “ Yes, indeed.” 

“Yes! I told George Sampson, as George 
Sampson tells you,” said Miss Lavvy, ‘that 


those hateful Boffins would pick a quarrel with 
Have | 


Bella as soon as her novelty had worn off. 
they done it, or have they not? Was I right, 
or was I wrong? And what do you say to us, 
Bella, of your Boffins now?” 

**Lavvy and Ma,” said Bella, ‘‘I say of Mr. 
and Mrs. Boffin what I always have said; and 
I always shall say of them what I always have 
said. But nothing will induce me to quarrel 
with any one to-night. I hope you are not 
sorry to see me, Ma dear,” kissing her; ‘‘ and I 
hope you are not sorry to see me, Lavvy,” kiss- 
ing her too; ‘*and as I notice the lettuce Ma 
mentioned on the table, I'll make the salad.” 

Bella playfully setting herself about the task, 
Mrs. Wilfer’s impressive countenance followed 
her with glaring eyes, presenting a combination 
of the once popular sign of the Saracen’s Head, 
with a piece of Dutch clock-work, and suggest- 


ing to an imaginative mind that from the com- 


position of the salad her daughter might pru- 
dently omit the vinegar. But no word issued 
from the majestic matron’s lips. And this was 
more terrific to her husband (as perhaps she 
knew) than any flow of eloquence with which 
she could have edified the company. 

** Now, Ma dear,” said Bella in due course, 
‘*the salad’s ready, and it’s past supper-time.” 


Mrs. Wilfer rose, but remained speechless, | 
** George!” said Miss Lavinia, in her voice of | 


warning, ‘‘ Ma’s chair!” Mr. Sampson flew to 
the excellent lady’s back, and followed her up 
close, chair in hand, as she stalked to the ban- 
quet. Arrived at the table, she took her rigid 
seat, after favoring Mr. Sampson with a glare 
for himself, which caused the young gentleman 
to retire to his place in much confusion. 

The cherub not presuming to address so tre- 
mendous an object, transacted her supper through 
the agency of a third person, as ‘* Mutton to your 
Ma, Bella, my dear ;” and ‘* Lavvy, I dare say 
your Ma would take some lettuce if you were to 
put it on her plate.” Mrs. Wilfer’s manner of 
receiving those viands was marked by petrified 
absence of mind; in which state, likewise, she 
partook of them, occasionally laying down her 


knife and fork, and saying within her own spir- | 
it, ‘* What is this I am doing?” and glaring at 


one or other of the party, as ifin indignant search 
of information. A magnotic result of such glar- 
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ing was, that the person glared at could not by 
any means successfully pretend to be ignorant 
of the fact; so that a by-stander, without be- 
holding Mrs. Wilfer at all, must have known at 
whom she was glaring, by seeing her refracted 
from the countenance of the beglared one. 

Miss Lavinia was extremely affable to Mr 
Sampson on this special occasion, and took the 
opportunity of informing her sister why. 

**It was not worth troubling you about, Bel- 
la, when you were in a sphere so far removed 
from your family as to make it a matter in which 
you could be expected to take very little inter- 
est,” said Lavinia with a toss of herchin; “but 
George Sampson is paying his addresses to me.” 

Bella was glad to hear it. Mr, Sampson be- 
came thoughtfully red, and felt called upon to 
encircle Miss Lavinia’s waist with his arm; but, 
encountering a large pin in the young lady’s 
belt, scarified a finger, uttered a sharp exclama- 
tion, and attracted the lightning of Mrs. Wil- 
| fer’s glare. 

‘*George is getting on very well,” said Miss 
| Lavinia—which might not have been supposed 
| at the moment—‘“‘ and I dare say we shall be 
|married one of these days. I didn’t care to 
mention it when you were with your Bof—” 
here Miss Lavinia checked herself in a bounce, 
and added more placidly, ‘‘ when you were with 
Mr. and Mrs. Boflin ; but now I think it sisterly 
to name the circumstance.” 

“Thank you, Lavvy dear. 
you.” 

‘*Thank you, Bella. The truth is, George 
and I did discuss whether I should tell you; but 
I said to George that you wouldn’t be much in- 
terested in so paltry an affair, and that it was 
far more likely you would rather detach your- 
self from us altogether, than have him added to 
the rest of us.” 

“That was a mistake, dear Lavvy,” 
Bella. 

Tt turns out to be,” replied Miss Lavinia ; 
‘*but circumstances have changed, you know, 
my dear. George is in a new situation, and his 
prospects are very good indeed. I shouldn't haye 
had the courage to tell you so yesterday, when 
you would have thought his prospects poor, and 
not worth notice; but I feel quite bold to-night.” 

‘‘When did you begin to feel timid, Lavvy ?” 
inquired Bella, with a smile. 

““T didn’t say that I ever felt timid, Bella,” 
replied the Irrepressible. “ But perhaps I might 
have said, if I had not been restrained by deli- 
cacy toward a sister’s feelings, that I have for 
some time felt independent; too independent, 
my dear, to subject myself to have my intended 
match (you'll prick yourself again, George) 
looked down upon. It is not that I could have 
blamed you for looking down upon it, when you 
were looking up to a rich and great match, 
Bella; it is only that I was independent.” 

Whether the Irrepressible felt slighted by 
Bella’s declaration that she would not quarrel, 
or whether her spitefulness was evoked by Bella's 


I congratulate 


said 
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return to the sphere of Mr. George Sampson’s | 
courtship, or whether it was a necessary fillip to 
her spirits that she should come into collision 
with somebody on the present occasion—any | 
how she made a dash at her stately parent now, | 
with the greatest impetuosity. 

‘*Ma, pray don’t sit staring at me in that in- | 
tensely aggravating manner! If you see a black | 
on my nose, tell me so; if you don’t, leave me 
alone.” 

‘**Do you address Me in those words?’ said 
Mrs. Wilfer. ‘‘Do you presume ?” 

**Don’t talk about presuming, Ma, for good- 
ness’ sake. A girl who is old enough to be en- 
gaged, is quite old enough to object to be stared 
at as if she was a Clock.” 

** Audacious one !” said Mrs. Wilfer. 


| 


“ Your 


Loy BLY WOMAN LAS 


| been. 


HER FORTUNE TOLD, 


grandmamma, if so addressed by one of he: 
daughters, at any age, would have insisted on 
her retiring to a dark apartment.” 

‘““My grandmamma,” returned Lavvy, fold- 
ing her arms and leaning back in her chair, 
‘¢ wouldn’t have sat staring people out of coun- 
tenance, I think.” 

“She would,” said Mrs. Wilfer. 

‘*Then it’s a pity she didn’t know better,” said 
Lavvy. ‘* And if my grandmamma wasn’t in 
her dotage when she took to insisting on people's 
retiring to dark apartments, she ought to have 
A pretty exhibition my grandmamma 
must have made of herself! I wonder whether 
she ever insisted on people’s retiring into the ball 
of St. Paul's; and if she did, how she got them 
there !” 
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¥ « Silence ! !”’ proclaimed Mrs. “Wilfer. 
command silence !” 

‘“‘T have not the slightest intention of being | 
silent, Ma,” returned Lavinia, coolly, “ but quite | 
the contrary. I am not going to be eyed as if J 
had come from the Boffins, and sit silent under 
it. I am not going to have George Sampson | 
eyed as if he had come from the Boffins, and sit 
silent under it. If Pa thinks proper to be eyed 
as if he had come from the Boffins also, well and 

ood. I don’t choose to. And J won't!” 

eee inia’s engineering having made this crook- 
ed opening at Bella, Mrs. Wilfer strode into it. 

** You rebellious spirit! You mutinous child! 
Tell me this, Lavinia. If, in violation of your 
mother’s sentiments, you had condescended to | 
allow yourself to be patronized by the Boffins, and | 
if you had come from those halls of slavery—” 

«That's mere nonsense, Ma,” said Lavinia. 

““How!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilfer, with sub- 
lime severity 

‘* Halls of slavery, Ma, is mere stuff and non- 
sense,” returned the unmoved Irrepressible. 

**T say, presumptuous child, if you had come 
from the neighborhood of Portland Place, bend- 
ing under the yoke of patronage and attended | 
by its domestics in glittering garb to visit me, | 
do you think my deep-seated feelings could have 
been expressed in looks?” 

** All I think about it is,” returned Lavinia, 
“that I should wish them expressed to the 
right person.” 
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“ And if,” pursued her mother, “if making | 


| the same turn any way. 
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Ww ‘ould you prize tha at remembrance of the dear 
| creature ?” 

“*Yes, my precious.” 

‘Then you shall have it if you're good, Sir. 
Iam very, very sorry, dearest Pa, to have brought 
home all this trouble.” 

‘* My pet,” returned her father, in the simplest 
good faith, ‘‘don’t make yourself uneasy about 
that. It really is not worth mentioning, because 
things at home would have taken pretty much 
If your mother and 
sister don't find one subject to get 
little wearing on, they 





at times a 
find another. We're 


| never out of a wearing subject, my dear, I assure 


you. I am afraid you find your old room with 
Lavvy dreadfully inconvenient, Bella?” 

**No I don’t, Pa; I don’t mind. Why don’t 
I mind, do you think, Pa?” 

‘* Well, my child, you used to complain of it 
when it wasn’t such a contrast as it must be now. 
Upon my word, I can only answer, because you 
are so much improved.” 

No, Pa. Because I am so thankful and so 
happy !” 

Here she choked him until her long hair made 
him sneeze, and then she laughed until she made 
him laugh, and then she choked him again that 
they might not be overheard. 

** Listen, Sir,” said Bella. ‘ Your lovely wo- 
man was told her fortune to-night on her way 
home. It won’t be a large fortune, because if 
the lovely woman's Intended gets a certain ap- 
pointment that he hopes to get soon, she will 


light of my warnings that the face of Mrs. Bof-| marry on a hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
fin alone was a face teeming with evil, you had | But that’s at first, and even if it should never 


clung to Mrs. Boffin instead of to me, and had | be more, the lovely woman will make it quite 
after all come home rejected by Mrs. Boflin,| enough. But that’s not all, Sir. In the for- 
trampled under foot by Mrs. Boffin, and cast | tune there’s a certain fair man—a Jittle man, 


out by Mrs. Boffin, do you think my feelings 
could have been expressed in looks ?” 
Lavinia was about replying to her honored 


parent that she might as well have dispensed | 
with her looks altogether then, when Bella rose | 


and said, ‘*Good-night, dear Ma. I have had 
a tiring day, and I'll go to bed.” This broke 
up the agreeable party. Mr. George Sampson 
shortly afterward took his leave, accompanied by 
Miss Lavinia with a candle as far as the hall, 
and without a candle as far as the garden-gate; 
Mrs. Wilfer, washing her hands of the Boffins, 
went to bed after the manner of Lady Macbeth ; 


and R. W. was left alone among the dilapida- | 
tions of the supper-table, in a melancholy atti- | 


tude. 


But a light footstep roused him from his | 
Her pretty | 
hair was hanging all about her, and she had | 


meditations, and it was Bella’s 
tripped down softly, brush in hand, and bare- 
foot, to say good-night to him. 

“ My dear, you most unquestionably are a| 
lovely woman,” said the cherub, taking up a 
tress in his hand. 

**Look here, Sir,” said Bella; ‘*when your 


lovely woman marries, you shall have that piece | 


if you like, and shell make you a chain of it. 
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wwe fortune-teller said—who, it seems, will al- 
tem find himself near the lovely woman, and 
| will always have kept, expressly for him, such a 
peaceful corner in the lovely woman's little house 
as never was. Tell me the name of that man, 
Sir.” 

‘‘Ts he a Knave in the pack of cards?” in 
quired the cherub, with a twinkle in his eyes. 
| **¥est” cried Bella, in high glee, choking 
|him again. ‘He's the Knave of Wilfers! 
Dear Pa, the lovely woman means to look for- 
| ward to this fortune that has been told for her, 
|so delightfully, and to cause it to make her a 
much better lovely woman than she ever has 
been yet. What the little fair man is expected 
| to do, Sir, is to look forward to it also, by say- 
ing to himself when he is in danger of being 
over-worried, ‘I see jand at last!’” 

**T see land at last!” repeated her father, 

‘*There’s a dear Knave of Wilfers!” ex- 
claimed Bella; then putting out her small white 
bare foot, ‘‘ That’s the mark, Sir. Come to the 
|mark. Put your boot against it. We keep to 
it together, mind! Now, Sir, you may kiss the 
| lovely woman before she runs away, so thankful 
and so happy. O yes, fair little man, so thank- 
ful and so happy !” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A BOCIAL CHORUS. 


AMAZEMENT sits enthroned upon the counte- | 
nances of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Lammle’s circle 
of acquaintance, when the disposal of their first- | 
class furniture and effects (including a Billiard 
Table in capital letters), ‘‘ by auction, under a 
bill of sale,” is publicly announced on a waving 
hearth-rug in Sackville Street. But nobody is 
half so much amazed as Hamilton Veneering, 
Esquire, M.P. for Pocket Breaches, who in- 
stantly begins to find out that the Lammles are 
the only people ever entered on his soul’s regis- 
ter who are not the oldest and dearest friends 
he has in the world. Mrs. Veneering, W.M.P. 
for Pocket Breaches, like a faithful wife shares 
her husband's discovery and inexpressible aston- 
ishment. Perhaps the Veneerings twain may 
deem the last unutterable feeling particularly 
due to their reputation, by reason that once upon 
a time some of the longer heads in the City are 
whispered to have shaken themselves, when Ve- 
neering’s extensive dealings and great wealth 
were mentioned. But it is certain that neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Veneering can find words to won- 
der in, and it becomes necessary that they give 
to the oldest and dearest friends they have in the 
world a wondering dinner. 

For it is by this time noticeable that, what- 
ever befalls, the Venecrings must give a dinner 
upon it. Lady Tippins lives in a chronic state 
of invitation to dine with the Vencerings, and 
in a chronic state of inflammation arising from 
the dinners. Boots and Brewer go about in 
cabs, with no other intelligible business on earth 
than to beat up people to come and dine with the 
Veneerings. Veneering pervades the legislative 

‘ lobbies, intent upon entrapping his fellow-legis- 
lators to dinner. Mrs. Veneering dined with 


five-and-twenty bran-new faces overnight; calls | 


upon them all to-day; sends them every one 
a dinner-card to-morrow, for the week after 
next: before that dinner is digested, calls upon 
their brothers and sisters, their sons and daugh- 
ters, their nephews and nieces, their aunts and 
uncles andcousins, and invites them all to din- 
ner. And still, as at first, howsoever, the din- 
ing circle widens, it is to be observed that all 
the diners are consistent in appearing to go to 
the Veneerings, not to dine with Mr. and Mrs. 
Veneering (which would seem to be the last 
thing in their minds), but to dine with one an- 
other. 

Perhaps, after all—who knows?—Veneering | 
may find this dining, though expensive, remu- 
nerative, in the sense that it makes champions. 
Mr. Podsnap, as a representative man, is not 
alone in caring very particularly for his own 
dignity, if not for that of his acquaintances, and 
therefore in angrily supporting the acquaintances 
who have taken out his Permit, lest, in their 
being lessened, he should be. The gold and 
silver camels, and the ice-pails, and the rest of 
the Venecring table decorations, make a brilliant 








| 


show, and when I, Podsnap, casually remark else- 
where that I dined last Monday with a gorgeous 
caravan of camels, I find it personally offensive 


| to have it hinted to me that they are broken- 


kneed camels, or camels laboring under sus- 
picion of any sort. ‘I don’t display camels 
myself, I am above them; I am a more solid 
man ; but these camels have basked in the light 
of my countenance, and how dare you, Sir, in 
sinuate to me that I have irradiated any but un- 
impeachable camels ?” 

The camels are polishing up in the Analyt- 
ical’s pantry for the dinner of wonderment on 
the occasion of the Lammles going to pieces, 
and Mr. Twemlow feels a little queer on the 
sofa at his lodgings over the stable yard in 
Duke Street, Saint James’s, in consequence of 
having taken two advertised pills at about mid- 
day, on the faith of tne printed representation 
accompanying the box (price one and a penny 
half-penny, government stamp included), that 
the same ‘‘ will be found highly salutary as a 
precautionary measure in connection with tl.c 
pleasures of the table.”” To whom, while sickly 
with the fancy of an insoluble pill sticking in 
his gullet, and also with the sensation of a de- 
posit of warm gum languidly wandering within 
him a little lower down, a servant enters with 
the announcement that a lady wishes to speak 
with him. 

** A lady!” says Twemlow, pluming his ruffled 
feathers. ‘* Ask the favor of the lady’s name.” 

The lady’s name is Lammle. The lady will 
not detain Mr. Twemlow longer than a very few 
minutes. The lady is sure that Mr. Twemlow 
will do her the kindness to see her, on being told 
that she particularly desires a short interview. 
The lady has no doubt whatever of Mr. Twem- 
low’s compliance when he hears her name. Has 
begged the servant to be particular not to mis- 
take her name. Would have sent in a card, but 
has none. 

** Show the lady in.” 
in. 

Mr. Twemlow’s little rooms are modestly fur- 
nished, in an old-fashioned manner (rather like 
the housekeeper’s room at Snigsworthy Park), 
and would be bare of mere ornament were it not 
for a full-length engraving of the sublime Snigs- 
worth over the chimney-piece, snorting at a 


Lady shgwn in, comes 


| Corinthian column, with an enormous roll of 


paper at his feet, and a heavy curtain going to 
tumble down on his head; those accessories be- 
ing understood to represent the noble lord as 
somehow in the act of saving his country. 

“Pray take a seat, Mrs. Lammle.” Mrs. 
Lammle takes a seat and opens the conversa- 
tion. 

‘*T have no doubt, Mr. Twemlow, that you 
have heard of a reverse of fortune having be- 
fallen us. Of course you have heard of it, for 
no kind of news travels so fast—among one’s 
friends especially.” : 

Mindful of the wondering dinner, Twemlow, 
with a little twinge, admits the imputation. 
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‘*Probably it will not,” says Mrs. Lammle,| ‘It is so plain a case,” Mrs. Lammle goes on, 


with a certain hardened manner upon her, that 
makgs Twemlow shrink, ‘‘ have surprised you 
so much as some others, after what passed be- 
tween us at the house which is now turned out 
at windows. I have taken’the liberty of calling 
upon you, Mr. Twemlow, to add a sort of post- 
script to what I said that day.” 

Mr. Twemlow’s dry and hollow cheeks become 
more dry and hollow at the prospect of some 
new complication. 

‘**Really,” says the uneasy little gentleman, 
‘* really, Mrs. Lammle, I should take it as a fa- 
vor if you could excuse me from any further 
confidence. It has ever been one of the objects 
of my life—which, unfortunately, has not had 
many objects—to be inoffensive, and to keep out 
of cabals and interferences.” 

Mrs. Lammle, by far the more observant of 
the two, scarcely finds it necessary to look at 
Twemlow while he speaks, so easily does she 
read him. 

‘My postscript—to retain the term I have 
used””—says Mrs, Lammle, fixing her eyes on his 
face, to enforce what she says herself—‘‘ coin- 
cides exactly with what you say, Mr. Twemlow. 
So far from troubling you with any new confi- 
dence, I merely wish to remind you what the old 
one was. So far from asking you for interfer- 
ence, I merely wish to claim your strict neutral- 
ity.” 

Twemlow going on to reply, she rests her eyes 
again, knowing her ears to be quite enough for 
the contents of so weak a vessel. 

‘*T can, I suppose,” says Twemlow, nervously, 


‘‘offer no reasonable objection to hearing any | 


thing that you do me the honor to wish to say 
to me under those heads. But if 1 may, with all 
possible delicacy and politeness, entreat you not 
to range beyond them, I—I beg to do so.” 

** Sir,” says Mrs. Lammle, raising her eyes to 
his face again, and quite daunting him with her 
hardened manner, ‘‘I imparted to you a certain 
piece of knowledge, to be imparted again, as 
you thought best, to a certain person.” 

‘* Which I did,” says Twemlow. 


‘* And for doing which, I thank you; though, | 


indeed, I scarcely know why I turned traitress 
to my husband in the matter, for the girl is a 
poor little fool. I was a poor little fool once 
myself; I can find no better reason.” Seeing 
the effect she produces on him by her indifferent 
laugh and cold look, she keeps her eyes upon 
him as she proceeds. ‘‘ Mr. Twemlow, if you 
should chance to see my husband, or to see me, 
or to see both of us, in the favor or confidence 
of any one else—whether of our common ac- 
quaintance or not, is of no consequence—you 
have no right to use against us the knowledge 
I intrusted you with, for one special purpose 
which has been accomplished. This is what I 
came to say. It is not a stipulation; to a gen- 
tleman it is simply a reminder.” 

Twemlow sits murmuring to himself with his 
hand to his forehead, 


‘as between me (from the first relying on your 
honor) and you, that I will not waste another 
word upon it.” She looks steadily at Mr. Twem- 
low, until, with a shrug, he makes her a little 
one-sided bow, as though saying ‘ Yes, I think 
you have a right to rely upon me,” and then 
she moistens her lips, and shows a sense of re- 
lief. 

“I trust I have kept the promise I made 
through your servant, that I would detain youa 
very few minutes. I need trouble you no longer, 
Mr. Twemlow.” 

‘*Stay!” says Twemlow, rising as she rises, 
‘*Pardon me a moment. I should never have 
sought you out, madam, to say what I am going 
to say, but since you have sought me out and 
are here, I will throw it off my mind. Was it 
quite consistent, in candor, with our taking that 
resolution against Mr. Fledgeby, that you should 
afterward address Mr. Fledgeby as your dear 
and confidential friend, and entreat a favor of 
Mr. Fledgeby? Always supposing that you did ; 
I assert no knowledge of my own on the subject ; 
it has been represented to me that you did.” 

‘*Then he told you?” retorts Mrs. Lammle, 
who again has saved her eyes while listening, 
and uses them with strong effect while speak- 
ing. 

* Vea,” 

‘“*It is strange that he should have told you 
the truth,” says Mrs. Lammle, seriously ponder- 
ing. ‘‘Pray where did a circumstance so very 
| extraordinary happen ?” 

Twemlow hesitates. He is shorter than the 
lady as well as weaker, and, as she stands above 
him with her hardened manner and her well- 
used eyes, he finds himself at such a disadvant- 
age that he would like to be of the opposite 
| Sex. 

** May I ask where it happened, Mr. Twem- 
low? In strict confidence ?” 

‘*T must confess,” says the mild little gentle- 
man, coming to his answer by degrees, ‘‘ that I 
| felt some compunctions when Mr. Fledgeby men- 
| tioned it. I must admit that I could not regard 
myself in an agreeable light. More particular- 
ly, as Mr. Fledgeby did, with great civility, 
which I could not feel that I deserved from him, 
render me the same service that you had en- 
treated him to render you.” 

It is a part of the true nobility of the poor gen- 
tleman’s soul to say this last sentence. ‘‘ Other- 
wise,” he*has reflected, ‘‘I shall assume the su- 
perior position of having no difficulties of my 
own, while I know of hers. Which would be 
| mean, very mean.” 

‘*Was Mr. Fledgeby’s advocacy as effectual 
in your case as in ours?” Mrs, Lammle de- 
mands. 

** As ineffectual.” 

‘*Can you make up your mind to tell me 
where vou saw Mr, Fledgeby, Mr. Twemlow ?” 
| “Ibegyour pardon. I fully intended to have 
done so. The reservation was not intentional. 
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I encountered Mr. Fledgeby, quite by accident, | 
on the spot.—By the expression, on the spot, I 
mean at Mr. Riah’s in Saint Mary Axe.”’ 

‘* Have you the misfortune to be in Mr. Riah’s 
hands then ?” 

** Unfortunately, madam,” returns Twemlow, 
‘*the one money-obligation to which I stand 
committed, the one debt of my life (but it is a | 
just debt; pray observe that I don’t dispute it), 
has fallen into Mr. Riah’s hands.” 

**Mr. Twemlow,” says Mrs. Lammle, fixing | 
his eyes with hers: which he would prevent her 
doing if he could, but he can’t; ‘it has fallen 
into Mr, Fledgeby’s hands. Mr. Riah is his 
mask. It has fallen into Mr. Fledgeby’s hands. | 
Let me tell you that, for your guidance. The 
information may be of use to you, if only to pre- 
vent your credulity, in judging another man’s 
trathfulness by your own, from being imposed 
upon.” 

** Impossible !” cries Twemlow, standing aghast. 
“* How do you know it?” 

‘*T scarcely know how J know it. The whole | 
train of circumstances seemed to take fire at | 
once, and show it to me.” | 

“Oh! Then you have no proof.” 

“Tt is very strange,” says Mrs. Lammle, cold- | 
ly and boldly, and with some disdain, ‘‘ how like 
men are to one another in some things, though | 
their characters are as different as can be! No 
two men can have less affinity between them, 
one would say, than Mr. Twemlow and my hus- 
band. Yet my husband replies to me ‘You 


have no proof,* and Mr. Twemlow replies to me 
with the very same words!” 
** But why, madam ?” Twemlow ventures gen- 


tly to argue. ‘‘Consider why the very same 
words? Because they state the fact. Because | 
you have no proof.” 

‘* Men are very wise in their way,” quoth’Mrs. | 
Lammle, glancing haughtily at the Snigsworth 
portrait, and shaking out her dress before de- | 
parting; “‘ but they have wisdom to learn. My 
husband, who is not over-confiding, ingenuous, 
or inexperienced, sees this plain thing no more 
than Mr. Twemlow does—because there is no 
proof! Yet I believe five women out of six, in | 
my place, would see it as clearly as Ido. How- 
ever, I will never rest (if only in remembrance 
of Mr. Fledgeby’s having kissed my hand) until 
my husband does see it. And you will do well 
for yourself to see it from this time forth, Mr. 
Twemlow, though I can give you no proof.” 

As she moves toward the door, Mr. Twemlow, 
attending on her, expresses his soothing hope 
that the condition of Mr. Lammle’s affairs is not 
irretrievable. 

**T don’t know,” Mrs. Lammle answers, stop- 
ping, and sketching out the pattern of the paper 
on the wall with the point of her parasol; ‘it 
depends. There may be an opening for him 
dawning now, or there may be none. We shall 
soon find out. If none, we are bankrupt here, 
and must go abroad, I suppose.” 

Mr. Twemlow, in his good-natured desire to 


| very attentive. 
| al distances, are only to be spoken of in the very 
| largest figures. 


make the best of it, remarks that there are pleas- 
ant lives abroad. 

“* Yes,” returns Mrs. Lammle, still sketching 
on the wall; “ but I doubt whether billiard-play. 


| ing, card-playing, and so forth, for the means 


to live under suspicion at a dirty table-d’hate, is 
one of them.” 

It is much for Mr. Lammle, Twemlow polite- 
ly intimates (though greatly shocked), to have 


| one always beside him who is attached to him in 


all his fortunes, and whose restraining influence 
will prevent him from courses that would be 
discreditable and ruinous. As he says it, Mrs. 
Lammle leaves off sketching, and looks at him. 

‘* Restraining influence, Mr. Twemlow? We 
must eat and drink, and dress, and have a roof 
over our heads. Always beside him and at- 
tached in all his fortunes? Not much to boast 
of in that; what can a woman at my age do? 


My husband and I deceived one another when 
| we married ; we must bear the consequences of 
| the deception—that is to say, bear one another, 


and bear the burden of scheming together for 
to-day’s dinner and to-morrow’s breakfast—till 
death divorces us.” 

With those words she walks out into Duke 
Street, Saint James’s. Mr. Twemlow returning 
to his sofa, lays down his aching head on its 
slippery little horse-hair bolster, with a strong 
internal conviction that a painful interview is 
not the kind of thing to be taken after the din- 
ner pills which are.so highly salutary in connec- 
tion with the pleasures of the table. 

But six o’clock in the evening finds the wor- 


| thy little gentleman getting better, and also get- 


ting himself into his obsolete little silk stockings 
and pumps, for the wondering dinner at the Ve- 
neerings. And seven o’clock in the evening 
finds him trotting out into Duke Street, to trot 
to the corner and save a sixpence in coach-hire. 

Tippins the divine has dined herself into such 
a condition by this time that a morbid mind 
might desire her, for a blessed change, to sup at 
last and turn into bed. Such a mind has Mr, 
Eugene Wraybuarn, whom Twemlow finds con-~ 
templating Tippins with the moodiest of vis- 
ages, while that playful creature rallies him on 
being so long overdue at the woolsack. Skittish 
is Tippins with Mortimer Lightwood too, and 
has raps to give him with her fan for having 
been best man at the nuptials of these deceiving 
what's-their-names who have gone to pieces. 


| Though, indeed, the fan is generally lively, and 


taps away at the men in all directions, with 
something of a grizzly sound suggestive of the 
clattering of Lady Tippins’s bones. 

A new race of intimate friends has sprung up 
at Veneering’s since he went into Parliament 
for the public good, to whom Mrs. Veneering is 
These friends, like astronomic- 


Boots says that one of them is 
a Contractor who (it has been calculated) gives 
employment, directly and indirectly, to five hun- 
dred thousand men. Brewer says that another 
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of them is a Chairman, in such request at so 
many Boards, so far apart, that he never tray- 
els less by railway than three thousand miles a 


week. Buffer says that another of them hadn't | 


a sixpence eighteen months ago, and, through 


the brilliancy of his genius in getting those | 


shares issued at eighty-five, and buying them 


all up with no money and selling them at par | 


for cash, has now three hundred and seventy- 
five thousand pounds—Buffer particularly in- 
sisting on the odd seventy-five, and declining to 
take a farthing less. With Buffer, Boots, and 
Brewer, Lady Tippins is eminently facetious on 
the subject of these Fathers of the Scrip-Church : 
surveying them through her eye-glass, and in- 
quiring whether Boots and Brewer and Buffer 


think they will make her fortune if she makes | 


love to them? with other pleasantries of that.na- 
ture. Veneering, in his different way, is much 
occupied with the Fathers too, piously retiring 
with them into the conservatory, from which 
retreat the word ‘‘Committee” is occasionally 
heard, and where the Fathers instruct Veneer- 
ing how he must leave the valley of the piano 


on his left, take the level of the mantle-piece, | 


cross by an open cutting at the candelabra, seize 
the carrying-traffic at the console, and cut up 
the opposition root and branch at the window 
curtains. 

Mr. and Mrs. Podsnap are of the company, 
and the Fathers descry in Mrs. Podsnap a fine 
woman. She is consigned to a Father—Boots’s 


Father, who employs five hundred thousand 
men—and is brought to anchor on Veneering’s 
left; thus affording opportunity to the sportive 
Tippins on his right (he, as usual, being mere 
vacant space), to entreat to be told something 
about those loves of Navvies, and whether they 
do really live on raw beef-steaks, and drink por- | 


ter out of their barrows, But in spite of such 


little skirmishes it is felt that this was to be a | 


wondering dinner, and that the wondering must 
not be neglected. Accordingly, Brewer, as the 
man who has the greatest reputation to sustain, 
becomes the interpreter of the general instinct. 

“I took,* says Brewer, in a favorable pause, 
**a cab this morning, and I rattled off to that 
Sale.” 

Boots (devoured by envy) says, ** So did I.” 

Buffer says, ‘‘So did I;” but can find nobody 
to care whether he did or not. 

‘*¢ And what was it like ?” inquires Véneering. 

‘“‘T assure you,” replies Brewer, looking about 
for any body else to address his answer to, and 
giving the preference to Lightwood; “I assure 
you, the things were going for a song. Hand- 
some things enough, but fetching nothing.” 

‘So I heard this afternoon,” says Lightwood. 

Brewer begs to know now, would it be fair to 
ask a professional man how—on—earth—these 
— people—ever—did—come—to—such—a—to- 
tal smash?” (Brewer's divisions being for em- 
phasis.) 

Lightwood replies that he was consulted cer- 
tainly, but could give no opinion which would 


| pay off the Bill of Sale, and therefore violates 
| no confidence in supposing that it came of their 
| living beyond their means. 

‘*But how,” says Veneering, ‘‘can people do 
| that!” 

Hah! That is felt on all hands to be a shot 
|in the bull’s-eye. How can people do that! 
The Analytical Chemist going round with Cham- 
| pagne looks very much as if he could give them 
a pretty good idea how people did that, if he 
had a mind. 

‘* How,” says Mrs. Veneering, laying down 
| her fork to press her aquiline hands together at 
| the tips of the fingers, and addressing the Fa- 
| ther who travels the three thousand miles per 
| week: **how a mother can look at her baby, 
and know that she lives beyond her husband's 
means, I can not imagine.”’ 

Eugene suggests that Mrs. Lammle, not being 
a mother, had no baby to look at. 

‘* True,” says Mrs. Veneering, ‘‘ but the prin- 
| ciple is the same.” 

Boots is clear that the principle is the same. 
So is Buffer. It is the unfortunate destiny of 
suffer to damage a cause by espousing it. The 
rest of the company have meekly yielded to the 
proposition that the principle is the same, until 

| Buffer says it is; when instantly a general mur- 
| mur arises that the principle is not the same. 

‘‘But I don’t understand,” says the Father 
of the three hundred and seventy-five thousand 

| pounds, ‘‘—if these people spoken of occupied 
| the position of being in society—they were in 
society ?” 

Veneering is bound to confess that they dined 
| here, and were even married from here, 

‘*Then I don’t understand,” pursues the Fa- 
| ther, “how even their living beyond their means 
could bring them to what has been termed a total 
smash. Because there is always such a thing as 
an adjustment of affairs in the case of people of 
any standing at all.” 

Eugene (who would seem to be in a gloomy 
state of suggestiveness) suggests, ‘‘ Suppose you 
have no means and live beyond them ?” 

This is too insolvent a state of things for the 
Father to entertain. It is too insolvent a state 
of things for any one with any self-respect to en- 
| tertain, and is universally scouted. But it is so 
| amazing how any people can have come to a to- 
| tal smash that every body feels bound to account 
| for it specially, One of the Fathers says, ‘‘Gam- 
ing-table.” Another of the Fathers says, ‘‘ Spec- 
ulated without knowing that speculation is a 
science.” Boots says, ‘‘ Horses.” Lady Tippins 
says to her fan, ‘‘ Two establishments.” Mr 
Podsnap, saying nothing, is referred to for his 
opinion; which he delivers as follows, much 
flushed and extremely angry: 

‘*Don’t ask me. I desire to take no part in 
the discussion of these people's affairs. I abhor 
the subject. It is an odious subject, an offensive 
subject, a subject that makes me sick, and I—” 
And with his favorite right-arm flourish, which 
sweeps away every thing and settles it forever, 
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Mr. Podsnap sweeps these inconveniently unex- 
plainable wretches who have lived beyond their 


means and gone to total smash off the face of | 


the universe. 

Eugene, leaning back in his chair, is observ- 
ing Mr. Podsnap with an irreverent face, and 
may be about to offer a new suggestion, when 
the Analytical is beheld in collision with the 
Coachman ; the Coachman manifesting a pur- 
pose of coming at the company with a silver sal- 
ver, as though intent upon making a collection 
for his wife and family; the Analytical cutting 
him off at the sideboard. The superior stateli- 
ness, if not the superior generalship, of the Ana- 
lytical prevails over a man who is as nothing off | 
the box; and the Coachman, yielding up his 
salver, retires defeated. 

Then the Analytical, perusing a scrap of pa- | 
per lying on the salver with the air of a literary 
Censor, adjusts it, takes his time about going to | 
the table with it, and presents it to Mr. Eugene | 
Wrayburn. Whereupon the pleasant Tippins 
says aloud, ‘The Lord Chancellor has resigned !” 

With distracting coolness and slowness—for he 
knows the curiosity of the Charmer to be always 
devouring—Eugene makes a pretense of getting 
out an eye-glass, polishing it, and reading the 
paper with difficulty, long after he has seen what 
is written on it. What is written on it in wet 
ink, is: 

** Young Blight.” 

“*Waiting ?”’ says Eugene over his shoulder, 
in confidence, with the Analytical. 

“Waiting,” returns the Analytical, in re- 
sponsive confidence. 

Eugene looks ‘‘ Excuse me’’ toward Mrs. Ve- 
neering, goes out, and finds Young Blight, Mor- 
timer’s clerk, at the hall door. 

**You told me to bring him, Sir, to wherever 
you was, if he come while you was out and I was 
in,” says that discreet young gentlemen, stand- 
ing on tip-toe to whisper; ‘‘and I’ve brought 
him.” 

“Sharp boy. Where is he?” asks Eugene. 

‘*He’s in a cab, Sir, at the door. I thought 
it best not to show him, you see, if it could be | 
helped; for he’s a shaking all over, like—” | 
Blight’s simile is perhaps inspired by the sur- 
rounding dishes of sweets—‘‘ like Glue Monge.” | 

“Sharp boy again,” returns Eugene. ‘I'll | 
go to him.” ‘ 

Goes out straightway, and, Icisurely leaning 
his arms on the open window of a cab in wait- | 
ing, looks in at Mr. Dolls, who has brought his | 
own atmosphere with him, and would seem from | 
its odor to have brought it, for convenience of | 
carriage, in a rum-cask. 

**Now, Dolls, wake up!” 

**Mist Wrayburn? Drection! 
lings !” 

After carefully reading the dingy scrap of pa- 
per handed to him, and as carefully tucking it 
into his waisteoat pocket, Eugene tells out the | 
money: beginning incautiously by telling the | 
first shilling into Mr. Dolls’s hand, which in-| 


Fifteen shil- 


his way. 


| been artificially produced. 
| naked, and almost houseless peasant savage of 


| stantly jerks it out of window; and ending by 


telling the fifteen shillings on the seat. 

“Give him a ride back to Charing Cross, 
sharp boy, and there get rid of him.” 

Returning to the dining-room, and pausing 
for an instant behind the screen at the door, 
Eugene overhears, above the hum and clatter, 
the fair Tippins saying: ‘‘I am dying to ask 
him what he was called out for!” 

‘* Are you?” mutters Eugene, ‘then perhaps 
if you can’t ask him you'll die. So I'll be a beu- 
efactor to society, and go. A stroll and a cigar, 
and I can think this over. Think this over.” 


Thus, with a thoughtful face, he finds his hat 


and cloak, unseen of the Analytical, and goes 


THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 





INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE UPON 

NATIONAL CHARACTER.* 

S plants may be modified by heat, so, too, 

may men. The Roman authors bear their 
concurrent testimony to the fact that, twenty 
centuries ago, the inhabitants of Britain, Gaul, 
and Germany were red-haired and blue-eyed. 
But no one would accept such a description as 
correct in our times, ‘This gradual disappear- 
ance of the light complexioned may be said, in 
one sense, to be due to a climate change that has 
The starved, half- 


the times of Cesar struggled in his native forest 
with the cold: The well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
housed laborer now is literally living in a warmer 
and-more genial climate. Glass windows that 
keep out the weather, wooden floors and stoves, 


have proved to be equivalent to a more southerly 
) 


locality. 

But it is not alone complexion that is altered ; 
the form of the skullis alsochanged. We should 
here remember the well-ascertained fact that the 
skull is modeled by the brain, and not the brain 
compressed into form by the skull. 

There are two typical forms of skull, popularly 
distinguished as the savage and the civilized. 


|The former gives a detestable aspect to the 


countenance—a receding forehead, over which 
the hair encroaches on the eyebrows; the nos- 
trils gaping, and seeming to enter directly back- 
ward into the head; the jaw projecting, the 
mouth open, the teeth uncovered. In the other 
the forehead is vertical; the brow expansive, 
and with an air of intellectuality ; the face ca- 
pable of expressing the most refined emotions ; 
the eyes in an indescribable but significant man- 
ner manifest the exalted powers of the mind, and 


| the lips are composed or compressed. 


Between these two typical extremes there are 
many intermediate forms. Extreme heat or ex- 
treme cold, a life of physical hardship, tend to 
the production of the baser; a life of ease in a 
genial climate, to the higher type. And since 


* From Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of Amer- 
ica. By Jonn WititamM Draprr, MD., LL.D. In Press 
by Harper and Brothers. 
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and therefore our feelings, depend upon the cli- 
mate we are living in, its influences will be in- 
dicated by the general construction of the brain, 
and therefore by the form of the skull. 

When a nation emigrates to a new country, 
the climate of which differs from that of the 
country it has left, it slowly passes through mod- 
ifications, attempting, as it were, to adapt itself 
to the changed circumstances under which it has 
now to live. Many generations may be con- 
sumed before a complete correspondence be- 
tween its physiological condition and the cli- 
mate to which it is exposed is attained. 

Its different classes will not make this move- 
ment with equal facility ; some will accomplish 
it more quickly, others more slowly. Even 


when an equilibrium has been reached as com- 


pletely as possible there will still be distinct or- 
ders plainly enough perceptible among them. 
These orders depend upon a difference in intel- 
lectual development. 

To bring these general principles to bear on 
the special case of the inhabitants of the United 
States it is necessary to examine the topograph- 
ical construction of the country, to examine its 
physical condition, its climate, its products, for 
such are the influences that modekthe character 
and determine the thoughts of men. 

The United States reach from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The midst of this vast territory is depressed 
so as to form a valley, ranging north and south, 
drained by a noble river. The Missouri-Missis- 
sippi, arising from the convergence of hundreds 
of streams, is nearly 4500 miles long, and navi- 
gable for nearly 3800 miles. 

This valley enjoys all the varieties of climate 
and all the diversities of physical character. 
its limit in the far north it presents the vegeta- 
tion of an almost sub-arctic country; at the 


all the luxuriant foliage of the tropics. Its up- 
per end is flanked by the great lakes. They 
contain nearly twelve thousand cubic miles of 
water—it is said, though perhaps erroneously, 
half the fresh water of the globe! The gigantic 
character of the forms intg which the continent 
is cast is illustrated by the Cataract of Niagara, 
the most imposing waterfall in the world. 


On the east the great valley is walled in by | 


the ridge groups of the Alleghany system. At 
Atlantic Ocean, nearly level, and raised but lit- 
tle above that sea. 
few miles in width at the north to 150 at the 
south. It is intersected by a ridge of primary 
rocks, over which its rivers fall, and which in 
many places is the tide boundary and head of 
navigation. This ledge therefore determines 


the sites of many of the large towns or centres | 


of commerce. The plain itself is full of swamps, 
morasses, sluggish streams. 
fever. 

On the west, leaving the line of the Missis- 
sippi and ascending the incline that culminates 


our pursuits, and therefore our modes of thought, | 


At | 


is necessary, next, to consider its climate. 
climate depends the distribution of vegetable 
| and animal life; it also determines the pursuits 
and character of men. 
If a traveler leaves the coast of New England 
and goes to the West, he encounters successive- 


This plain increases from a | 


It is infested with | 
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in the Pacific coast mountains, the aspect of Na- 
ture exhibits a gradual change. At first, in the 
ravines, there are thickets of the long-leaved 
willow, and roses, the most beautiful of the 
prairie flowers. Antelopes and deer run over 
the hills. In every direction the leaves of the 
prairie sage shine like silver as the wind turns 
them up to the sun. The streams are fringed 
with cotton-wood and groves of oak, tenanted by 
flocks of turkeys. As the traveler advances the 
cacti—plants that love dryness—become more 
and more numerous, and the shifting sands are 
worked into hills by the wind. In the streams 
the beaver, yearly diminishing in numbers, 
builds his dam; on the plains the prairie dog 
excavates his subterraneous village. 

Still more westwardly, the characteristic of 
the country is its extreme dryness. In a long 
day’s journey water may not be met with. As 
the elevation increases, every thing looks as if 
it had been swept by fire; even the stunted and 
dead pines present the prevailing dull, ash-col- 
ored hue of desolation. The bare hills assume 
grotesque forms of domes and minarets, half 
deceiving the traveler into the belief that he is 
approaching some city of magicians in the des- 
ert. In this sandy and sterile region the rich 
herbage and nutritious grasses, that had fur- 
nished on the immense prairies pasturage for 
countless thousands of buffaloes, have given 
place to odoriferous plants with shrunken leaves. 
The snow line of the mountains, which even in 


| the height of summer whitens the horizon, marks 


out the culminating ridge. The topography of 
the West differs from that of the East in this, 
that the highest range of mountains is nearest 
to the sea. ‘The Coast Range and the Sierra 
Nevada surpass the Rocky Mountains. The 
Columbia River alone breaks through the enor- 
mous barrier, and, in a region of gigantic pines, 


| delivers its waters into the Pacific Ocean. 
south, opening into the Gulf of Mexico, it has | 


Such is the domain of the United States. It 
On 


ly four well-marked strands of climate. On 
the sea-board the temperature is moderated by 
the ocean; at a little distance in the interior 


| there is an excessive contrast in the seasons; 
their foot is the Atlantic plain, reaching to the 


gaining the region of the lakes, a moderate cli- 
mate is again met with, and still beyond that 
another excessive one. These vicissitudes arise 
from the action of great bodies of water, such as 
the Atlantic and the Lakes, in equalizing the 
heat. Along those parallels of latitude the 
mean annual temperature varies very little. 
The climate difference is due to the unequal 
distribution of heat among the seasons. 

In excessive climates winter abruptly changes 
into summer with scarcely any intervening spring, 
and vegetation receives a sudden impulse. The 
character of man is also affected; for its proper 
development a succession of seasons is necessary. 
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The absence of summer is the absence of taste 
and genius; where there is no winter loyalty is 
unknown. 

From the North let us turn to the South. 
If a traveler leaves the Atlantic coast of Upper 
Florida, where a high temperature always pre- 
dominates, the Ocean and the Mexican Gulf 


conjointly control the heat, and the seasons | 


glide into one another without marked ex- 
tremes. There is a perpetual verdure. The 
Palmetto, the Orange, the Fig, grow without 
danger from the frost. There is no longer that 
violent contrast between summer and winter ex- 
perienced at the North. For instance, at Fort 
Snelling, in Iowa, the difference of the mean 
temperature of those seasons is 56°; in Florida 
it is scarcely 12°. The skies are also clearer. 
While on the Lakes there are only 117 fair days 
in a year, on the Florida coast there are more 
than 250. 

Though it is only a mere fringe of country 
that I have here considered, enough has been 
said to bring into relief the chief conclusion at 
which those who have carefully and attentively 
studied this subject have long ago arrived, viz., 
that the climate is more equable in the South 
than it is in the North. The irresistible conse- 
quence of this is, that in the South the pursuits 
of men have a greater sameness, their interests 
are more identical, they think and act alike. 

In the North the avocations of men must ex- 
hibit great differences. On the sea-board the 
commercial and manufacturing element must 


predominate; then, through a broad zone, theag- 


ricultural. Ascending the incline to the mount- 
ain range, they must become mineralogical, a 
similar variation occurring in an inverse order 
as the descent is made to the Pacific. The 
sandy desert can not fail to impress its special 
effects. These variations of interests and pur- 
suits must produce a more heterogeneous popu- 
lation, and a great difference in intentions and 
thoughts. 

Let us look at this more closely. Let us re- 
call some of those results which Physiologists 
and Philosophical historians have proved to be 
the consequences of those influences in Europé 
—results none the less interesting because they 
are old, 
tinent, they suggest applications in ours. 

In the North the alternation of winter and 
summer allots for the life of man distinct and 
different duties. Summer is the season of out- 
door labor, winter is spent in the dwelling. In 
the South labor may be continuous, though it 
may vary. The Northern man must do to-day 
that which the Southern man may put off till 
to-morrow. For this reason the Northern man 
must be industrious; the Southern may be in- 
dolent, having less foresight and a less tendency 
to regulated habits. The cold, bringing with it 
@ partial cessation from labor, affords also an 


opportunity for forethought and reflection ; and | 


hence the Northern man acquires a habit of not 
acting without consideration, and is slower in 
the initiation of his movements. The South- 


Though holding good for another con- | 
| conditions. 


|ern man is prone to act without reflection; he 

does not fairly weigh the last consequences of 
what he is about to do. The one is cautious, 
the other impulsive. Winter, with its cheer- 
| lessness and discomforts, gives to the Northern 
man his richest blessing; it teaches him to 
cling to his hearth-stone and his family. In 
times of war that blessing proves to be his weak- 
ness; he is vanquished if his dwelling be seized. 
The Southern man cares nothing for that. Cut 
off from the prompting of external Nature for 
so large a portion of the year, the’mind in the 
North becomes self-occupied ; it contents itself 
with but few ideas, which it considers from many 
points of view. It is apt to fasten itself intent- 
ly on one, and pursue it with fanatical perse- 
verance. A Southern nation, which is con- 
tinually under the influence of the sky, which is 
continually prompted to varying thoughts, will 
| indulge in a superfluity of ideas, and deal with 
them all superficially; more volatile than re- 
flective, it can never have a constant love for a 
fixed constitution. Once resolved to act, the in- 
| tention of the North, sustained by reason alone, 
| will outlast the enthusiasm of the South. In 
physical courage the two are equal; but the 
North will prevail, through its habits of labor, 
of method, and its inexorable perseverance. 
Long ago, writers who have paid attention to 
these subjects have affirmed that the South will 
fight for the benefit of its leaders, but the North 
will conquer for the benefit of all. To convince 
the man who lives under a roof, an appeal must 
be made to his understanding; to convince him 
who lives under the sky, the appeal must be to 
his feelings. 

Such are some of the general consequences 
ensuing from the action of climate upon men, 
and such represent the effects which are occur- 
ring or have occurred on the population of the 
North American continent. ‘The description I 
have given of this vast theatre of human life, 


| though very superficial, is yet sufficient to im- 


press the reader with a conviction of the won- 
derful variations of climate it presents—great 
differences in annual mean temperature, and 
still greater ones in the distribution of heat 
through the seasons. 

But heat is only one of the controlling vital 
There are equally striking con- 
trasts in the moisture and dryness of different 
regions; in the number of fair and of rainy 
days in the year; in the range of movement in 
the barometer—that is, in the pressure of the 
air; in the brightness of the light, or in its re- 


| verse dullness or cloudiness of the skies; in 


topographical altitudes above the level of the 
sea. These and very many more such physical 
influences exhibit a surprising complexity ; and 
yet the more insignificant, as well as the more 
important, impress modifications on the consti- 
| tution of man. 

From this, therefore, it follows that such a 
continent, when its inhabitants shall have reached 
| a concordance with the conditions to which they 
| are exposed, will present numberless examples 
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of modified men; the type from which they | | tion of life, articles to which he was feremtdty a 
originated yielding helplessly to the powers | | stranger. 
operating upon it, and suffering variations not Those improved means of locomotion likewise 
only in complexion, but in interior constitution | stimulate all classes to travel. In America a 
too. And since the American continent not | journey of a thousand miles is considered, even 
only rivals, but exceeds the continent of Europe | by the laboring population, as a small affair 
in these differences, it necessarily follows that | scarce needing any preparation. The necessary 
the families of modified men destined eventually | result of such personal mobility is, that families 
to be found upon it will be correspondingly more | are perpetually changing their place of abode. 
numerous than those now found on the Conti- | The physiological equilibrium which might have 
nent of Europe. The great differences so strik- | been attained by a more stationary life is pro- 
ingly cbserved in the intellectual conceptions, | crastinated. Society presents the aspect of an 
and even in the manner of thinking, in the Old | ever-changing, ever-struggling mass—a state of 
World, will be exceeded in the New. | things the very opposite to that observed in Asia. 
That social stagnation so characteristic of | Uniformity of climate makes people homoge- 
Asia depends primarily on the equilibrium that | neous. They will necessarily think alike, and 
has been attained, in the lapse of many ages, inevitably act alike. 
between the strands of its population and the Where variation in successive generations is 
climate zones in which they dwell. To no in-| not taking place, immobility in national institu- 
significant extent may the same be perceived in | tions is possible. 
Europe, especially among the lower, that is, The first and most important condition for the 
among the less locomotive portion of the in- | prosperity of a great nation is stability in its in- 
habitants. But in no part of Amcrica has that | stitutions. 
exact concordance as yet had time or opportu-| But stability must be carefully distinguished 
nity to be truly established, though in the South- | from immobility. We must bear in mind that 
ern States an approach has been made to it. | the affairs of men are ever changing ; successive 
Moreover, the climate is continually undergoing | generations live under essentially different con- 
local modifications through the operations of | ditions; public necessities are therefore continu- 
agricultural and other causes, and the condi-| ally varying, and disorder arises as soon as In- 
tions under which hfe is carried on in civilized | stitutions prescribe one course and Necessity de- 
communities are varying through the introduc- | mands another. 
tion of new and important inventions. The To insure stability, the political system must 
construction of houses, and the means of com- | therefore admit of change—that change being 
bating the rigors of winter by the better warm- | in accordance with a law of variation which de- 
ing of them; the increasing resort to a preserva- | pends on a fixed principle. Unchangeability 
tion of ice, to meet in various applications the | should belong to the law, not to the institutions 
heats of semmer; a habit of resorting to higher | issuing from it. 
and cooler regions for the same purpose, are all] In that manner alone can order and progress 
having their effect. And, what is of not less | coexist, and the demand made by modern states- 
importance, the daily food of extensive districts | manship with so much solicitude be satisfied. 
is changing. Improved means of locomotion | It truly affirms that there can be no real Order 
are bringing within the reach of the consumer, | without Pro gress, and no real Progress without 


even though he may be in the less affluent sta- | Order. 
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UNITED STATES. | memory of the first two martyrs of the war— Luther 

UR Record closes on the 6th of July. The) C. Ladd and Addison O. Whitney, two volunteers, 

Nationai Anniversary was celebrated with citizens of that place, who were killed in ihe streets 
“great enthusiasm throughout the whole country. | of Baltimore on the 19h of April, 1861. 

One of the most interesting celebrations of the The leading topic of interest during the month 
day was that at Gettysburg, where was laid the | has been the carrying out of the policy of recon- 
corncr-stone of the monument in memory of the! struction upon the general basis of the President's 
soldiers who fell in the great battle fought there | Amnesty Proclamation, and his directions to the 
just two years before. The oration was delivered | Provisional Governor of North Carolina, which 
by General Howard, who acted a prominent pent were noted in our last Record. 
in the battle. Its general theme was a glowing} The position of the States more or less involved 
eulogy of the “ private volunteer as the represent- | in secession differs widely. Kentucky and Mis- 
ative of the American soldier.” A poem was recited | souri, though nominally represented in the Rich- 
by Charles G. Halpine, Esq. , late Major in the army. | mond Congress, have never formally seceded. Loy- 

On the 10th of June monuments were erected on | al governments have always maintained their su- 
the field of the battles fought near Bull Run on the | premacy in these States, and their authority is un- 
21st of July, 1861, and on the 28th,,29th, and 30th | questioned. Thomas E, Bramlette is Governor of 
of August. 1862.—On the 17th of June a monument | Kentucky, and Thomas C. Fletcher of Missouri. 
was consecrated at Lowell, Massachusetts, to the In Virginia there has always been neminally a 
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loyal State government, though its authority has 
been practically extended over only a small part of 
the State. This government is recognized as be- 
ing, and having been, the real government of Vir- 
ginia, not including the new State of West Vir- 
ginia; Francis H. Pierpont is Governor. In Ten- 
nessee, a loyal government, William G. Brownlow 
being Governor, has for some time been in opera- 
tion, superseding the military organization estab- 
lished by President Lincoln, in which Andrew John- 
son, now President of the United States, was Gov- 


ernor. The authority of this government is un- 
questioned. In Louisiana and Arkansas loyal 


State governments have been established in a some- 
what irregular manner; but it seems certain that 
their authority will not be called in question. 
James M. Wells is the Governor of Louisiana, and 
John Murphy of Arkansas. 

There remain the seven States, Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Texas, in which the State authority 
is to be for the time invested in Provisional Gov- 
ernors appointed by the President. Such a Gov- 
ernor has been appointed in each of these States 
except Florida, as follows: North Carolina, W1LL- 
1am W. Houpen, May 29; Mississippi, WiLLiAM 
L. Suarkey, June 13; Georgia, James JouNsON, 
June 17; Jeras, ANprew J. Hamivtroy, June 17; 
Alabama, Lewts FE. Parsons, June 21: South Car- 
olina, BexsAmin F. Perry, July 1. The procla- 
mations appointing all these Governors are identi- 
cal in terms with that for North Carolina, of which 
the important features were given in our Record 
for July. 

On the 7th of June the Attorney-General of the 
United States issued a circular notifying all persons 
belonging to the classes specially exempted from 
the general amnesty proclaimed by the President, 
that their applications for special pardon must be 
presented in writing, and that before these could 
be considered they must have taken the cath pre- 
scribed in the proclamation. A large number of 
such applications, from men who have borne a 
prominent part in the rebellion, has been present- 
ed; but action has as yet been had upon only a few 
of these applications. 

The various restrictions upon travel and traffic 
rendered necessary by the exigencies of the war 
have been one after another revoked. That re- 
quiring passports from travelers entering the United 
States was rescinded by an order from the Secre- 
tary of State; but a proviso was added that no- 
thing in the order should relieve from due account- 
ability any enemies of the United States or offend- 
ers against their peace and dignity who may here- 
after seek to enter the country, and be at any time 
found within its legal jurisdiction —By an order 
of the President, issued June 23, the blockade of 
the Southern ports was rescinded, and all the ports 
of the country were declared open to foreign com- 
merce after the 1st of July.—By a proclamation of 
the 24th of June all restrictions upon internal and 
coastwise commerce between the States lying east 
and west of the Mississippi are removed, except 
those relating to property heretofore purchased by 
the agents or captured by United States forces, and 





the transportation on private account of arms and | 


ammunition, of gray uniforms and the gray cloth 
of which they are made. 

The political status of the freedmen of the South 
is for the present defined by the proclamations ap- 
pointing Provisional Governors in the several in- 











surrectionary States. The General Government 
does not undertake to give them the right of suf- 

frage, leaving that to the decision of the several 

States. Their personal status is defined by an or- 
der issued at Richmond on the 23d of June by Gen 

eral Terry, the commander of that department 

The order says that the laws of the State of Vir- 

ginia and the ordinances of the different munici 

palities made to restrain the personal liberty of 
free colored persons were essentially a part of the 
slave code, and have become obsolete with that 
code; * people of color will henceforth enjoy the 
same personal liberty that other inhabitants and 
citizens enjoy; they will be subject to the same 
restraints and to the same punishments for crime 
that are imposed upon whites, and to no others ;” 
vagrancy will not, however, be permitted, and nei- 
ther whites nor blacks will be permitted to desert 
their families and roam in idleness about the coun- 
try; but neither whites nor blacks will be restrain- 
ed from seeking employment, nor from traveling 
from place to place on proper and legitimate busi- 
ness; and “ until the civil tribunals are re-estab- 
lished the- administration of civil justice must of 
necessity be by military courts, and before such 
courts the evidence of colored persons will be re- 
ceived in all cases.”"—Colonel Brown, Assistant 
Commissioner in the Bureau of Refugees, Freed 

men, and Abandoned Lands, for Virginia, has is- 
sued an address to the freedmen, in which he says 
that the difference between their present and for- 
mer condition is that formerly their labor was di- 
rected and the proceeds taken by their masters, 
who also cared for them; now they were to direct 
their own labor, receive the proceeds, and care for 
themselves. They are exhorted to be industrious 
and frugal, since they had no masters to provide 
for them in sickness and old age. ‘‘ You are not 
to suppose that your former masters have become 
your enemies because you have become free. All 
good men among them will recognize your new re- 
lations to them as free laborers. If others fail to 
recognize your right to equal freedom with white 
persons you will find the Government, through this 
Bureau, as ready to secure to you as to them liberty 
and justice.” They are informed that schools will 
be established for them under the protection of 
Government; but that the special care which the 
Government now exercises over them will soon be 
withdrawn, and they will be left to work and pro- 
vide for themselves. If they are in a location 
where work is to be had they are advised to remain 
where they are; they are reminded that, owing to 
the unsettled state of the country, work is scarce, 
and the chances are against finding constant em- 
ployment at high wages. The address concludes 
thus: ‘* Be quiet, peaceable, and law-abiding citi- 
zens. Be industrious, be frugal, and the glory of 
passing successfully from slavery to freedom will, 
by the blessing of God, be yours.” 

There is every indication that the great body of 
the Southern population of every class are disposed 
to accept as among the issues decided by the late 
war the absolute supremacy of the Union and the 
entire abolition of slavery. Many of the promi- 
nent military, civil, and religious leaders have is- 
sued addresses urging upon the people to submit 
peaceably to the new order of things; to remain 
| quietly at their homes, fulfill all the duties of citi- 
zens, and endeavor by industry to repair the rav- 
ages to which their section of the country has been 
subjected. Not a few of them take the open ground 








that the abolition of slavery will, in the long-run, 
be of great advantage to the South. 

The number of Confederate prisoners discharged 
under the general order given in our last Record 
amounted, as far as reports had been received up 
to July 3, to 42,796; of these 1106 were captains, 
$382 lieutenants, 5582 non-commissioned officers, 
32.726 privates. 

John C. Breckinridge, once Vice-President of the 
United States, and late Confederate Secretary of 
War. has escaped. After separating from Davis 
he made his way, with two or three companions, 
to the Florida Coast, where they procured a small 
open boat, in which they reached Cardenas, in Cuba, 
and thence proceeded to Havana, where they ar- 
rived on the 17th of June. 

The decision of the Military Court for the trial 
of the conspirators, having been approved by the 
President, was announced on the 6th of July. 
Payne, Harold, Atzerott, and Mrs. Surratt were 
sentenced to be hung on the 7th; Mudd, Arnold, 
and O’Laughlin to be imprisoned for life ; Spangler 
to be confined at hard labor in the Penitentiary for 
six years, 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Mexico the Republican Government of Juarez 
has for months kept up a desultory contest with 
the Imperial Government of Maximilian. Not- 
withstanding partial and isolated successes, and the 
hopes entertained of assistance, either direct or in- 
direct, from the United States, there can be little 
doubt that the Imperialists have retained the de- 
cided advantage, backed up, as they undoubtedly 
are, by the assurances of support from the Emperor 
of France. The speedy capture of Juarez or his 
flight from the country is now confidently expect- 
ed. ‘The Emperor Maximilian has issued an im- 
portant notice to his Minister of Public Instruction. 
** Religion,” he says, “is a matter of conscience for 
each individual, and the less the State meddles with 
religious questions the more faithful is it to its mis- 
sion. We bave emancipated the Church and con- 
science, and | desire to secure to the former the full 
enjoyment of her legitimate rights, and at the same 
time entire liberty in the education of her priests, 
according to her own rules, without any state in- 
terference; but she has likewise duties which she 
must perform—such as religious instruction, a duty 
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in which the clergy of the country, unfortunately, 
have taken little or no part hitherto. Consequent- 
ly, in your projects and proposals you will adhere 
to the principle, that religious instruction in the 
primary and secondary schools shall be given by 

; the priest of the parish, using the books selected 
by the Government.” 

In Hayti an attempt at revolution was made dur- 
ing the month of May, but at the latest dates it had 
been nearly suppressed.—The Spanish troops have 
abandoned the Dominican Republic, on the south- 
ern part of the island, which was some time since 
formally ‘ reannexed” to Spain. 

The civil war which has been raging in the Re- 
public of Salvador has come to an end by the defeat 
of General Cabanas. 

A treaty has been confirmed between //onduras 
and the United States; the main provision relates 
to the interoceanic railway from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Honduras agrees that the right of transit 
shall be open for all lawful purposes to the Govern- 
ment and citizens of the United States; and the 
United States guarantee to protect the same from 

interruption, seizure, and confiscation from any 
quarter. 

War has been declared between Paraguay and 
the Argentine Republic. 
of*war with Paraguay. 


Brazil is also in a state 


EUROPE. 

The Governments of France, England, Spain, It- 
aly, and the Netherlands have formally withdrawn 
the recognition of belligerent rights accorded to the 
Southern Confederacy, and with them the restric- 
tions upon our men-of-war in their ports. — Th 
English and French statesmen and press urge tha 
leniency, if not actual pardon, should be extende: 
to Jefferson Davis and other Southern leaders.—A 
renewed attempt to lay a telegraphic cable across 
the Atlantic is about to be made. The cable is 
now on board the Great Eastern, which will be es- 

| corted by two British war-steamers. The day of 
sailing is fixed for the 10th of July.—From France 
the most important items are the announcement 
that the Emperor will uphold Maximilian in Mex- 
ico; and a quarrel between the Emperor and Prince 
Napoleon, growing out of a declaration made by the 
latter in favor of the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine.” 


+ 
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Thoughts on the Future Civii Policy of America. 


By Joun WitiraAm Draper, M.D.. LL.D. The 
cardinal idea in Professor Draper's philosophy is 
that the universe is governed by fixed and immu- 
table Law. Nations, like every thing else, are 
subject to law; they, like all other forms of life, 
are transitory. 


human, is that of climate. 
of this work the influence of climate upon the char- 


acter of the people of America, and by consequence | 


upon its political institutions and national life, is 


considered ; and the conclusion is drawn that per- 
sonal locomotion—the inter-emigration of the peo- | 


ple of different sections counteracting in a meas- 
ure the effects of climate—is especially necessary 
to insure the stability of our political institutions. 
Passing on, in Chapter II., the social and political 


The great physical law governing | 
all organized life, whether vegetable, animal, or 
In the opening chapter | 


Patices, 


| effects of immigration from Europe and Asia and 
| between the States are considered, in the light of 
| history and philosophy. Chapter III. is devoted 

to the consideration of the political force of ideas ; 

the impelling power being illustrated in the case 
| of Mohammedanism, the resisting power by that 
of the Jews; the conclusion being drawn that Man 
may comprehend Nature and subjugate physical 
forces. The ecclesiastical causes of European op- 
position to science are explained, and the duty of 
America to develop and protect free thought is en- 
forced. The concluding chapter seta forth the nat- 
ural course of national development, which is shown 
to involve a continual tendency to the concentration 
| of power, and the conferring of control upon intel- 
|ligence. The European method of government 
| through morals, and the American mode through 
| the intellect, are compared and illustrated by the 
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history of England and that of the United States. | 


This tendency toward concentration of power is 
shown to be the legitimate and unavoidable result 
of democratic institutions. These are a few of the 
salient points of this thoughtful and eloquent work, 
which forms a fitting complement to the author’s 
masterly ‘‘ History of the Intellectual Development 
of Europe.” Science, History, and Philosophy are 
brought into requisition to elucidate and confirm 
the principles laid down. The style of the work is 
worthy of the thought which it embodies; truths 
in science, facts in history, speculations in philoso- 
phy, are set forth in sentences instinct with life and 
warm with poetic feeling. In another part of this 
Magazine will be found a small portion of the chap- 
ter upon the Influence of Climate upon National De- 
velopment. A score of other passages, interesting 
in themselves, and still more so as links in a great 
chain of argument, might have been given. Among 
these are those relating to the development of the 
civilization of Egypt and of Asia, the contrasted 


history of Mohammedanism and of the Jews, the | 


rise and progress of the cultivation and manufac- 
ture of cotton, and sketches of scientific discoveries 
and useful inventions. (Harper and Brothers.) 
History of the United States Cavalry. By ALBERT 
G. Brackett, Major First United States Cavalry, 
ete. ‘The cavalry service of the United State8,” 
says the author, ‘“‘has never been properly appre- 
ciated.” This was certainly true up to the begin- 
ning of the second year of the war. In December, 
1861, when the organization of the Army of the Po- 
tomac was under consideration, the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, considering this arm of 
the service a ‘ very expensive one,” asked the opin- 
ion of various Generals in regard to the cavalry force 
required for that army of more than 150,000 men, 
of whom less than 15,000 were cavalry, 
sen thought that a large number could not be used ; 
the regular cavalry would have been quite sufficient ; 
they were wanted merely as advanced guards, and 
to carry reports and messages. Heintzelman be- 
lieved that one-half the number would have been 
quite sufficient. Franklin had in his division one 
regiment of cavalry, and would be glad to get rid 
of two-thirds of it; he thought 2000 would be quite 
enough for the whole army. M‘Dowell thought 
six regiments would be enough for that army: and 
so on. 
evinced by the fact that toward the close of the re- 
bellion our mounted force had become greater than 
that of any other nation upon earth. Major Brack- 
ett has done a good service in preparing this com- 
prehensive history of our cavalry from the forma- 
tion of the Federal Government down to the pres- 
ent time. He shows that in every period of our 
military history this arm has done good service. 
One sentence, written before Sheridan’s name had 
become a household word, reads now like fulfilled 
prophecy. ‘Our cavalry soldiers,” he says, “ are 
becoming better every year, and it is safe to say 


that the finishing blows to the rebellion will be | 
Apart from other points of inter- | 


dealt by them.” 
est, this work has a special value as giving a con- 
nected aceount of the famous ‘‘raids” which so se- 
verely crippled the Confederates by destroying their 
supplies and cutting off their communications. 
(Harper and Brothers.) 

The American Annual Cyclopedia, for 1864, is 
—like the three volumes which have preceded it— 
a valuable register of the important events of the 
year. It presents a full resumé of the progress of 


Richard- | 


| the saviour of himself and his children. 


How greatly this feeling has changed is | 


| of the day. 


the war, the various questions of policy which have 
come up for discussion, the affairs of the general 
Government and of the separate States, and those 
of foreign countries, besides full accounts of the 
progress of Art, Science, and Discovery in all parts 
of the world. Many of the articles are full and ex- 
haustive treatises upon the subjects to which they 
relate. The work is edited with great labor, and 
with commendable impartiality. It is indispensa- 
ble as a work of reference. (D. Appleton and 
Company.) 

The Story of the Great March, by Brevet-Major 
Grorce Warp Nicuots. The Great March is, 
of course, that of Sherman from the heart of Ten- 
nessee, through Georgia and South Carolina, to the 
heart of North Carolina. The history of our war 
has many great raids, many great battles, many 
great campaigns ; but this is emphatically the great 
“‘march.”’ Not only is it our great march, but it is 
the world’s great march. No army ever passed 
successfully so many miles through a hostile coun- 
fry. Napoleon's march from the Niemen to Mos- 
cow and back was longer, but it ended at the Bere- 
sina, with himself almost the sole survivor of his 
great army. Sherman’s march ended at Raleigh 
only because there was no enemy to call him fur- 
ther. Thence to Washington it was not a march, 
but a triumphal progress. The story of this march, 
written day by day in the diary of an aid-de-camp 
of the great commander, is wonderfully vivid. It 
is not a mere dry, technical detail of strategical 
operations, orders, and dispatches ; but a living and 
moving picture of events, and of the men who made 
them ; from the General in command down to the 
veriest ‘‘ bummer” outside the ranks.. On the other 
side, we have a few planters arrogant in defeat, 
their wives and daughters arrogant and bitter ; the 
‘*poor whites”—mostly women or old men, for all 
of this class who could carry arms had been dragged 


into the field—gazing in stupid dismay at the im- 
| mense column piercing its unstayed way past their 


huts; and the inevitable negro, who hailed in it 
‘The 
poor whites,” said one of that class, *‘ aren’t allowed 
to live here in South Carolina; the rich folks allers 
charges us with sellin’ things to the niggers; so 
they won’t let us own land, but drives us about 
from place to place. I never owned a foot of land 
in all my life, and I was born and raised in this 
State. They hate the sight of us poor whites!” 
‘“* And yet,” replied the Major, ‘‘ you are the class 
that are now furnishing the rank and file of their 
armies. How absurd that is.” ‘It mought be 
so,” answered the man, with a vacant, listless stare. 
The chance sketches which Major Nichols gives of 
the negroes are worthy the attention of those who 
are studying the great social and political problem 
They seemed to him far more alert, 
witty, and sensible than the lower class of the 
whites who were left behind on the abandoned lands. 
Of their loyalty and simple trust in their deliverers 
there can now be no doubt. ‘‘The faith, earnest- 
ness, and heroism of the black men,” writes Major 
Nichols, “is one of the grandest developments of 
this war. When I think of the universal testimony 
of our escaped soldiers, who enter our lines every 
day, that in hundreds of miles which they traverse 
| on their way they never ask the poor slave in vain 
| for help; that the poorest negro hides and shelters 
them, and shares the last crumb with them—all 
' this impresses me with a weight of obligation and 
| a love for them that stir the very depth of my soul.” 
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It is to be noted that among the children of the 
poor whites there seemed no special lack of intelli- 
gence. The hard life of the adults seems to have 
checked their development. When the final results 
of the war come to be summed up, it will be found 
that not the least of them will be the practical en- 
franchisement of the ‘* poor whites” of the South. 
Taken all in all, we consider this the most valuable 
work of its class for which the war has furnished 
occasion. (Harper and Brothers.) 

The grand old hymn O Mother dear, Jerusalem! 
furnishes the theme for an admirable monograph 
by Witutam C. Prime. It commences with an in- 
troduction setting forth the dim guessings respect- 


ing the future life which prevailed in the ante- | 


Christian world, then follow passages from the 
Latin Fathers and Hymnists, containing the ore 
from which a Scottish clergyman, David Dickson, 
more than two centuries ago, wrought out the hymn 
as it now stands. Foremost among these is the 


‘‘Laus Patria Celestis” of Bernard de Clugny, | 


being a portion of his long poem on the Contempt 
of the World. The similar hymn familiar under 
different versions, from its first line *- Jerusalem my 
happy home,” is traced back still further. The 


first known appearance of a part of it in print was | 


in 1693, but Dr. Bonar discovered it in a MS. in 
the British Museum, written probably a century be- 
fore, where it consists of twenty-six stanzas, and is 
entitled ‘* A Song by F. B. P. to the Tune of Diana.’ 


have for a century found a place in a great number 
of collections with more or less alteration, generally 
for the worse. ‘To those who prize. the hymn from 
these extracts, the whole of F. B. P.’s * Jerusalem 
my happy home,” and the still finer ‘‘O @fother 
dear, Jerusalem,” can not fail to be most welcome. 
(Published by A. D. F. Randolph.) 


The Rebellion Record, edited by Frank Moore. | 


In the seventh volume the Diary ot Events is 
brought down to nearly the close of the year 1863. 
The collection of Documents includes a large pro- 
portion of the official reports and other accredited 
papers, which form the essential materials from 
which the History of the War must be written. 


This work, of great worth from the outset, increases | 


in value as the documents which form its substan- 


tial part become more and more accessible. These 


are collected with great care and accurately printed, | 


often with the revisal of the authors. The Index, 
indispensable to a work of this kind, is so full and 
well arranged that any document or report may be 
easily found. The work is in every way admirably 
executed. (Published by D. Van Nostrand.) 

As a contemporary history of the war, and of the 
country in war times, Harper's Weekly deservedly 
claims a high place. Its strictly editorial columns 
furnish thoughtful essays upon the subjects which 
come up for discussion from week to week, and the 
news columns give a connected summary of all trans- 
actions of interest. Moreover, almost every scene 
made memorable by great events is pictorially rep- 
resented from photographs or drawings made on the 
spot. The collection of portraits, numbering many 
hundreds, represent a great proportion of the men 
whose deeds have made them a part of the history 
of the time. Each volume, as bound, contains the 
numbers for a year. These volumes, of which 
eight are completed, are rapidly finding their way, 
as permanent documents, into public schools and 
public and private libraries. (Harper and Brothers.) 

The Elements of Analytical Geometry and of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, by Grrarpus 


| BEEKMAN Docnarty, embodies in a compact form 
| the substance of the author's instructions as Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the New York Free Acad 
emy, where it has been adopted as a text-book. 
| While it does not pretend to point out a royal road 
through the mysteries of the high and abstruse 
sciences of which it treats, it aims with marked suc- 
cess to render the path of the student as smooth and 
easy as the nature of the subjects will admit. (Har- 
| per and Brothers.) 
| <A Treatise on Astronomy, by Evzas Loomis, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
| Yale College, is specially designed a text-book 
for colleges and academies. It treats more at length 
than is usual in this class of books upon such sub 
jects as the constitution of the sun, the condition of 
the moon's surface, the phenomena of eclipses, the 
law of tides, and the constitution of comets. A 
popular interest is thus given to it without at all 
impairing its strict scientific accuracy. The work 
will thus be found not only useful but interesting 
to those who, having gone through the forms of edu 
cation in or out of college, wish to make themselves 
acquainted with the present state of the science of 
astronomy. (Harper and Brothers.) 

MARTELL’s New York Central Park gives an ex- 
cellent view of this pride of the metropolis as it 
would appear to the eye of a person who could sur 
vey its whole extent from a balloon. 


as 


Its scale is so 


large that every road and avenue, every drive and 
Portions of this, consisting of six or eight stanzas, | 


walk is clearly recognizable; while it gives, what 
no mere map can even attempt, a fair idea of the 
natural scenery of the Park, and even of the bridges, 
viaducts, and other artificial structures which form 
its distinguishing ornaments. The picture will be 
acceptable not only to the citizen of the metropolis, 
but to all who wish to appreciate one of the mos* 
| notable public works of any age or country. 
Timby’s Solar Time-piece is a successful endeavor 
to combine important geographical and astronom 
ical uses with the function common to all clocks 
|of pointing out the time of day at any particular 
spot for which it may be set. A map of the world 
drawn upon a flat projection necessarily gives a 
distorted idea of the actual configuration of our 
| earth, of the relation of the different hemispheres, 
and of the relative size of the regions near the equa- 
tor and the poles. This can only be shown by an 
artificial globe. In this time-piece an ordinary dial 
shows the hour of day or night; but joined to this 
is a six-inch globe, revolving from west to east once 
in twenty-four hours, precisely as the earth does. 
As on the earth it is noon at any place where the 
| sun is directly overhead, so it is noon at every place 
on the globe which lies on a meridian directly un- 
der the index, and by counting the meridians from 
this, east and west, the precise time of any place 
can be ascertained. This clock thus shows not only 
the time, but also how time, as measured by the 
revolution of the earth, is made. It therefore comes 
fairly within the category of literary as well as of 
mechanical works as a valuable adjunct to educa- 
tion. (L. E. Whiting.) 

A ‘Smaller History of Rome, by W1r..1amM Smirn, 
LL.D. Within a very brief compass the leading 
events in Roman History, as developed by modern 
research, are clearly stated, and a fair idea is given 
of the manners, customs, and culture of the people. 
The work is especially designed as a text-book in 
schools, for which it is admirably adapted. The 
scholar who wishes to learn more; will need to un- 
learn nothing which he has been taught in this lit- 
tle History, (Harper and Brothers.) 








Chitor’'s Easy Chair. 


HE Easy Chair recently learned from the gal- | 
lant and conclusive defense of this Magazine | 


and its companion, //arper’s Weekly, made by its 
faithful friend the Brooklyn Times, that our quiet 
and venerable Maga had been vehemently attacked. 
The attack was reprinted in full, that the complete- 
ness of the rejoinder might be evident, and certainly 
more amusing light reading than the criticism in 
question the summer is not likely to produce. 

The genial author remarks in a kindly strain that 
when the war began certain gentlemen changed 
their whole natures. They became “bitter, exas- 
pérating, and sectional beyond measure.” There 
were, indeed, base people, he says, who said the 
gentlemen in question were selfish. But no, cries 
the generous critic, we do not believe a word of this 
selfishness. Far from it. 


ing,” and that they employ and do now employ ina 
certain magazine which they publish gentlemen in 


whose skillful hands ‘facts even are so embellished | 


and tortured and distorted that they are generally 
made to lie.” 


and to inform them what “‘ humanity and common 


decency” demand; although why decency and hu- | 


manity should be commended to wild beasts for the 
time being the judicious author does not suggest. 


umes or loose numbers of this identical Magazine, 
now in his hands, would it occur to him that ‘his is 
the bitterand exasperating and sectional publication 
which is the melancholy proof that civil war has 
turned its proprietors into wild beasts ? 
same polite reader were informed that the mild ex- 
horter of wild beasts to humanity and common de- 
cency is the most unscrupulous defender of that 
**sum of human villainies,” the late system of hu- 
man slavery in this country, and that this denouncer 
of sectionalism was a scarcely-veiled apologist of the 
rebellion, and the most servile lackey and pander 
of the late slaveholding interest, he will probably 
share the amusement experienced by the Easy Chair 
upon reading these candid criticisms and religious 
exhortations. 

It has happened that slavery has sometimes been 
mentioned in these pages with the indignation com- 
mon to all generous minds in the world when con- 
templating its infamies. It has also chanced that 
the cruel tortures, transcending belief, to which help- 
less and unfortunate fellow-citizens of ours were 


subjected by ruthless rebels, have been alluded to | 
This is 


between these covers without approbation. 
the offense which is ‘‘ Litter, exasperating, and sec- 
tional beyond measure.” This is ‘‘mean.” This 
is what “humanity and common decency” require 
should be stopped. This “‘ keeps up feuds.” This 
is to be a ‘‘common nuisance.” This shows those 
under whose auspices it is done to be, not ‘‘ selfish,” 
but ‘ wild beasts for the time being.” This proves 


that there ought to be ‘a great national Monthly, | 


fair, just, equal, nationalizing, not sectionalizing.” 
We trust, meanwhile, that our own Monthly will 


not be found entirely unworthy to be called Nation- | 
If to go wherever in the country a mail goes— | 
to be read wherever in the country there are read- | 


al. 


ers—if to consult, and as experience proves not 
altogether unskillfully, the various tastes of the 
great mass of the American people—if to respect all 
religious and political opinions, and to condemn with 


I think, on the contrary, 
that they were merely ‘‘ wild beasts for the time be- | 


He then proceeds to expostulate | 
with these savage natures of which he has spoken, 


Sut if the | 


| ment was trying—it was not yet complete, 


uncompromising hostility the sectional and revolt- 
ing inhumanity of slavery, and every cruelty that 
springs from it—if to withstand, fairly and soberly, 
the spirit of caste every where in American society, 
and to appeal to the most purely national and patri- 
otic instincts of all our fellow -countrymen—are 
some characteristics of a truly national magazine, 
we indulge the pleasing conviction that, although 
‘* wild beasts for the time being,” we are not alto- 
gether destitute of ‘‘ humanity and decency,” and 
may fairly claim not to be injuriously “sectional.” 

Indeed the late technical significance of those 
‘**sectional” and “national,” has passed 
away in this country forever. It is painful, but 
true, that obsequiousness to the leaders of the late 
rebellion—the only party which constantly threat- 
ened and finally attempted to destroy the Union— 
was for many years called “national.” To expose 
the national danger of slavery was by the same 
spirit decried as ‘‘sectional.” It is hard for those 
who have long used that wretched shibboleth to 
learn a pure speech. But they need not despair. 
Even they will learn not to dread the crack of a 
driver’s whip if in some brave moment they should 
venture to whisper that their souls are their own. 
Even they will learn that the masters.of American 
destiny are not a special class in a certain section, 


words, 


| but the American people every where in the land. 
If the polite reader will turn over his bound vol- | 


This Magazine is penetrating, as fast as the mails 
are restored, to its old haunts in the Southern part 
of the country. It brings with it a feeling of fra- 
ternity, not of sycophancy. It offers the right 
hand @f fellowship, not of servility. Its primary 
object is.to amuse and instruct, not todiscuss. But 
it speaks without a muzzle, as friend to friend. It 
seats itself at the fireside and by the evening lamp. 
It tells its stories of remote travel and wide adven- 
ture—its tales of love and humor and sorrow. It 
offers its little essays upon manners and morals; 
its sketches of character; its rhymes, and its plain 
and pleasant scientific talks. It keeps faithfully 
its history of current events—the value of which is 
already proved. It discourses of the last new books 
as their merits seem to it to justify. It fills its 
Drawer with good things, and its Easy Chair gqs- 
sips harmlessly of the times. And little suspecting, 
until its affable critic announced, that it was a wild 
beast for the time being, it goes forth upon its 


| monthly journey through the country with the 


words of the poet in its heart: 
** Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 
At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 
Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited.” 


Tue Fourth of July was celebrated as never be- 


fore. It was a solemn and most joyful Thanksgiv- 
ing. There was universal hilarity, and the elo- 
quence was truer and nobler than for many a year, 
or, indeed, than ever in our history. In all our 
praise of our country and its institutions hither- 
to there has been a constraint and a condition. 
The orator may have forborne to say it, but every 
intelligent hearer understood it. Even when the 
congratulation has been unstinted it was received 
rather as a prophecy of a possibility, as a hope, 


as what ought to be, as what would be at some 


time and in some way, but when or how nobody 
was wise enough to be sure. The great experi- 
“ I 





shall bring my history down to the formation of 
the Constitution,” said Mr. Bancroft, several years 
ago. “It can not be brought further, because all 
since that date is experimental.” 

Yet it is remarkable that on the very eve of the 
tremendous struggle which was to determine the 
success or failure of the experiment of our system, 
so accomplished a political scholar as Edward Evy- 
erett delivered an oration in Boston—on the 4th of 
July, 1860—which he called ‘‘ Success of our Re- 
public,” and in which he sought to demonstrate 
that the great experiment had succeeded. How 
premature the demonstration was, was shown be- 
fore six months from that day had passed. Indeed 
the course of his argument—a reasoning from the 
rapidity and security of the settlement of the coun- 
try, from the expansion and cultivation of the fine 
and useful arts, and of literature and the means of 
education ; from the existence of an honest judicia- 
ry and of comparatively honest legislation, as com- 
pared with that of Great Britain, and from our vast 
and universal prosperity—all led to that self -de- 
ception which was our mortal peril, and which, 
even while the orator was rounding his resonant 
peroration, was blinding our eyes to the black gulf 
that yawned before us. 

This oration ot Mr. Everett’s, of course, is to be 
judged, like all he said during the cloudy years be- 
fore the war, as an effort to direct the thoughts of 
his countrymen to all their splendid opportunities, 
that the consciousness of their advantages might 
persuade them to pause before they risked their 
peace for any reason whatever. It was present- 
ed in the form of a reply to British criticism upon 
American institutions, that its force might be height- 
ened by making it an appeal to pride, and, if possi- 
ble, that it might help to stay the gratification of a 
purpose which foreign hate was scornfully waiting 
to see gratified. 

Yet fifty-eight years before the orator spoke, 
Alexander Hamilton, sitting, not a dozen miles 
distant, upon the porch of Josiah Quincy, in Brain- 
tree, had declared that, in his judgment, the Union 
could hardly endure more than thirty years. Judge 
Marshall told Miss Martineau, thirty-five years 
later, that he was “ in despair” of the Union. Mr. 
Madison said that his only hope for the country lay 
in the “Colonization Society.” General Jackson, 
who was a soldier and not a statesman, foresaw the 
contest. Daniel Webster was demoralized by the 
fear of it. Henry Clay believed it could be avert- 
ed only by incessant compromise—a system which 
could not be eternal; and Edward Everett himself 
thirty years ago, spoke of the struggle as inevita- 
ble, and set himself to postpone the day, and to try 
what resource or escape there might be in time. 

It was anexperiment. Yet year after year, when 
the glad day returned, consecrated by the most pre- 
cious memories and the holiest hopes, the’bells rang, 
the cannon roared, the flags flew upon the breeze, 
the sublime Declaration was read, the orators de- 
claimed, and some of them, like the fiery and brill- 
iant Rufus Choate, charming the ear and mind with 
marvelous scholarly rhetoric, branded the confes- 
sion of the national political faith, while yet its 
music rang upon the air, as ‘‘a glittering generali- 
ty”"—*‘the passionate manifesto of a revolutionary 
war.” Could the experiment be a success, if the 
public situation required that its very cardinal con- 
ditior. be derided amidst the thundering applause of 
what was called Conservatism? Mr. Everett, was 
our Republic a success if it were a proof of sound, 
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sober, conservative wisdom to sneer at the Declara- 
tion of Independence? Was there no fear that the 
prosperity might be a delusion, a mirage? Was it 
not five years too soon to ery vi tory? 

No man would concede it so heartily as the ora- 
tor were he living to-day. Doubtless, were his 
tongue not forever silent, it would have spoken on 
the great anniversary the jubilant confidence of his 
country, that now, indeed, our Republic is a success. 
For now we have been tried as no government ever 
was, and have triumphed so utterly that there is no 
government in the world so secure and so strong. 
The presumption has been always against us hither- 
to. We have been warned that we were never 
tried. We have been told that peace and Indian 
troubles and Mexican skirmishes were no tests. 
Wait for a stern proof. Wait for a great war, and 
you will shrivel and collapse, and a truly * 
government will be found essential. 

The war has come. It has been fought. The 
country has quivered and strained with it to the 
centre. Those who attacked the Government had 
already by their conduct of it alienated the sympa- 
thy of all. but those who knew that an un-American 
spirit had made the American name repulsive. For 
four years the war thundered and shook the coun- 
try and the world, until the original principles of 
the Declaration of Inde pendence became once more 
the national inspiration, and then, by a sublime co- 
incidence, on the very day of the festival itself, on 
the 4th of July two years ago, the tide turned, and 
from that day with overpowering and universal 
success the cause swept on to complete victory. 
The experiment is ended. 


cess. 


strong” 


Our republic is a sue- 
The prophetic vision of old John Adams, 
whom Jefferson called “ the Colossus of Independ- 
ence,” is fulfilled. Now we can listen with un- 
doubting hearts to Everett's exhortation, in speak- 
ing of the Declaration: ‘‘ Nor let us fear that its 
force is exhausted, for its principles are as broad as 
humanity, as eternal as truth.’’ It was that confi- 
dence which gave such religious enthusiasm, such 
deep and sobtr joy to the celebration of the Fourth 
of July, 1865. 

It is the fashion to abuse the Legislature of the 
Empire State, and no wise man will undertake to 
defend it wholly nor to deny that the unrecognized 
Third House is quite as influential and effective in 
legislation as either of the legitimate two. Indeed 
whoever was at the famous Chicago Convention of 
1860, which nominated Abraham Lincoln, of blessed 
memory, will remember that a son of New York 
lost his nomination there greatly from the feeling 
of members from all parts of the country repre- 
sented. that his election—by no fault or wish of his 
own—would tranfer Albany to Washington; and 
unsavory as was the fame of the latter city that of 
the former was worse. 

Yet Albany is, notwithstanding, the source of 
many blessings. And eminent among them is the 
resolution that the city of New York shall be drained. 
The city of New York, indeed, is totally incapable 
of self-government. It is a huge, helpless fellow, 
who has plenty of money which is constantly stolen 
from his pockets, and who can neither keep himself 
clean nor in proper health. In fact New York is a 
nuisance which for the common welfare must be 
constantly abated. The State has given it a noble 
park in which to breathe the fresh air. It has given 
it a robust and mannerly body of policemen to keep 
it in order, It has given it a system by which to 
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extinguish fires without increasing an incendiary 
population. And now it has given orders to have 
it thoroughly and decently drained. The board of 
management has ample and absolute powers, and it 
will healthfully purge us in spite of ourselves. 

At present the situation of the city, on a narrow 
island gently declining on both sides to a broad 
river, has favored its drainage without special care. 
But the enormous discharge of filth poisons the 
river-side, and the slips are fast choking. Why 
should not our sewage, or the city waste, increase 
our revenues instead of our death lists? That is 
the practical question, We want not only to be rid 
of the waste, but benefited by it. 

There is much attention necessarily paid to such 
subjects in the cities of the overcrowded island of 
Great Britain. Yet in England a recent official re- 


port says, that a bad system of sewerage has already | 


ruined more than a hundred rivers. The stench is 
baneful to human life upon the shores, and fish die 
in the stream. The waste of nearly three hundred 
thousand people, with the refuse of factories and 
gas-works and the pumpings of collieries, pours inte 
the Tame before it reaches Birmingham, and the 
mortality of that place, in which fever always pre- 
vails, is greater than that of London. At Manches- 
ter the Medlock is covered with a black scum on 
which birds walk. The Clyde is not less nauseous. 
It appears also, as an article in the Evening Post of 
New York states, that eight hundred thousand of the 
people of London drink water which has already re- 
ceived the sewage of fifty towns. Below Exbridge, 
on the river Exe, the farmers will not suffer their 
cattle to drink the water. So with the Calder and 


other streams, and the town of Banbury, was en- | 


joined from fouling the river. Of course the river 
beds are constantly filling up and interfering with 
the drainage. The Thames at Oxford, “silted up 
six feet,” and many of the flat districts are “in a 
sodden and water-logged condition.” In Lanca- 
shire there are rivers raised ten or fifteen feet 
above their old level. 

Enormous sums have been and are now spent in 
England to improve the sewerage and to purify the 
rivers. London alone has spent thirty millions of 
dollars. Other cities have followed in their degree. 
But all these efforts are directed to the eseape—not 
to the utilization of the sewage or waste. The truth 
is that this filth is riches. These horrid sights and 
smells belong to the realm of fairy. We suffer from 
them because we are not fine-eared and fine-nosed 
and fine-minded enough. The most ravishing Prin- 


ces and the most dazzling Princesses were constant- | 


ly enchanted into monsters. A child well fed upon 


fairy lore will look wistfully upon every ill-favored | 


cur he passes, seeretly wondering what golden-haired 
beauty is imprisoned in that vile form. 

Now Science is the kindly magician who touches 
our eyes with true vision. Science reveals to us 
that this fetid, noisome mass, which poisons the 
air and slays the people, is reall; a means of en- 
riching the soil and feeding the population. In- 
stead of suffering the waste to be wasted Science 
shows us how it may be used. A Western farmer 
upon a rich prairie soil thought he was very fortu- 
nate because a stream ran through his ground, over 
which he built his barn, and into which he threw 
all his manure. The shrewd fellow was throwing 
gold into the river. The English town of Croydon 
was forbidden to throw its manure into the river. 
So it utilized it; and the land that was leased be- 
fore the sewage was put upon it for two pounds an 


acre is now leased for four, and the farmers who use 
| the sewage cut four erops of grass every year. What 
Croydon has done New York can do, As the Post 
truly says. ‘‘A city like New York might, if its 
| affairs were wisely managed, make a handsome 
| annual income from the sewage and the sweepings 
of the streets, and at the same time greatly enrich 
the surrounding country.’ 
| Weare about to have a system of thorough drain- 
}age. Shall we not also make the drainage pay for 
| the trouble it gives us ? 
| 
Tue Roman Emperor who made his horse a con- 
|sul is outdone by the French Count whose horse 
has wonsthe Derby race in England. The excite- 
ment in both countries seems to have been inde- 
scribable, and incredible to any but a horse-racing 
nation. The biographies of the illustrious Count 
and of his horse were published in all the papers. 
He (the Count, bien entendu) dined with the Prince 
of Wales. At the great races in Paris at the Bois 
de Boulogne the Emperor Louis Napoleon, who had 
just returned from Algiers, divided the applause of 
the enthusiastic Frenchmen with Gladiafeur, the 
illustrious horse. The Emperor took the hand of 
the illustrious Count and said, ‘‘ You have render- 
ed the country a service.” The Gladiateur galop 
is already published in Paris. The mouchoir, or 
Gladiator pocket-handkerchief, representing the il- 
lustrious horse in his triumphant run, is also for 
sale; ‘and one can conceive,” says a correspondent 
in Paris, *“‘ that for the moment Napoleon has his 
kingdom all the firmer for that horse.” 
The poets are not behind. Some spiteful Brit- 

on, who can not conceal his chagrin in his sarcasm, 
writes in Bell’s Life this song: 


| THE GALLIC COCK: 
| A FRENCH POEM OF VICTORY—WATERLOO WIPED OUT. 
Cockadoodledo, Jean! 
Hat mon Bull cheri 
Ciel! je ne moque pas mal 
Des Anglais sans esprit. 
Vanquished on your proper ground, 
| N'est-ce pas, mon chou? 
Cockadoodledo, Jean, 
Cockadoodledo! 


| 

} 

Que je suis content, Jean! 

Heureux dans cette chance, 
Vive le Gladiateur, Jean, 

Vive toujours La France! 

Enfin she avenge herself, 

| Ce sacre Vaterloo! 

Cockadoodledo, Jean, 

Cockadoodledo! 


It must be doubly exasperating to the genuine 
| John Bull, who holds with the same unswerving 
| faith to the British Constitution, the British Church, 
| and the British turf, to see and hear in the Bois de 
| Boulogne the lively Frenchmen driving about—not 
| in manly trotting-wagons, but in miserable etfem- 

inate wicker pony-phaetons, and sparkling with de- 
| light over the national horse-victory. To be beat- 
} en at the Derby by a horse bred among people who 
| point their toes outward when they ride must be as 
| severe and searching a discipline as Britannia bas 
| ever encountered, 

However, she can console herself by the reflec- 
tion that she has taught the world the aoble art of 
horse-racing. That some pupil may sometime sur- 

| pass her is nothing. Doubtless Sir Philip Sidney 
|rode better than Pagliano, the famous equestrian 
of that day at Vienna. Yet it was Pagliano who 
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taught him. ‘ And he was such a poet in the art,” 
says Sir Philip, “that if I had not been a man he 
would have persuaded me to be a horse.” So as 
Britannia surveys the Count Lagrange, and contem- 
plates his breeding establishment at Dangu, his no- 
ble residence, his six hundred acres of fertile land 
of picturesque exposure, shielded from the north 
winds by an amphitheatre of hills, and, without 
wincing, beholds his five stallions, his forty brood 
mares, his thirty-six yearlings, and thirty foals of 
the present year, in addition to about sixty horses 
in training at Royal-Lieu, near Compigne, and at 
Newmarket, let her remember that even the tri- 
umph of Gladiateur is, in some sort, her own, that 
he was remotely ancestored in Britain, and that 
‘Arry Grimshaw, a true Briton, rode him to vic- 
tory. 

Ber while in the »micable tournament of the 
turf France is the victor over England, there is a 
spectacle in preparation of the combined French 
and English iron-clad fleets. The English iron- 
clads are to make a friendly cruise along the coasts 
of France; the French along the English; and then 
in some bay of peaceful English water the ships are 
to unite in aquatic evolutions for the delight of En- 
gland and France, for the peace of Europe, and— 
ays a foolish rumor—to show the United States an 
enormous rod in pickle for bad boys. 

It will be a very pretty sight, but it will have no 
such moral as is suggested. The combined iron- 
clad fleets of England and France will be a fine ma- 
rine spectacle, but it will not frighten ®he United 
States. Why should it? What have they to be 
frightened about? They are the least belligerent 
and the least to be bullied of any of the great na- 
tions—‘*the most formidable and the least to be 
feared,” as Mr. Beecher said. 

Every sensible man understands the amity which 
now exists between England and France. It is a 
valuable alliance for the tranquillity of Europe, but 
it is idle to imagine that it has any influence upon 
this side of the Atlantic. No honest American 
wishes to see it broken or believes that it easily 
will be. England and France combined would not 
seriously wish to go to war with the United States, 
and certainly the United States would not fear the 
contest. 

3ut why can not the fleets meet and mingle with- 
out such insinuations? Every great nation in the 
world is at this moment under bonds to keep the 
peace. They are of various kinds, but they are 
very stringent. In every such nation the internal 
questions are much more pressing and formidable 
than the external, and with every year the policy 
that in the dark ages was practicable of uniting do- 
mestic parties against a foreign foe becomes more 
and more impossible. The devices that delude ig- 
norance are not sufficient for intelligence. 

Let the fleets sail, then, and enjoy themselves all 
they can. Let Jean Crapeau do his best. And let 
honest John Bull and his wife and family repair to 
the shores of Albion and behold and rejoice. We 
too will look on with interest and pleasure, and 
willingly show them both how to build better ships. 

— 

One of the most remarkable events of the day is 
one which in itself is very private and very unim- 
portant except to two very private persons, and 
that is the recent marriage, in London, of Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothschild and his cousin Miss Eve- 
lina. The Rothschilds are, historically, the de- 
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scendants aud representatives of Isaac of York and 
of Shylo k—not that thev are in the least to be 
personally con d with those representative cre- 
ations of fiction, nor that the mild bridegroom of 
to-day is in the habit of taking mort 
the breasts of his customers. What 
only that their present position in 
world shows the differ n accorded 
the Hebrew banker in the Europe of the nineteent 


nt 
century compared with that which per 


pat 
i 


ures UK 
we mean i 
the civilized 
nt considerati t 
onage enjoyed five and six centuries ; 

The fond reader of Ivanhoe has not r 
how the proud nobility of England wrenched the 
teeth from Isaac’s jaws, to persuade him to r 
where his money-bags were hidden, and how 
hapless banker was more willing to surrend 


teeth than his treasure. The vaults of York Cas 


were his home when he was not cowering in hi 
, 
| 


secure house. He belonged to a race utter); 
temned and outraged—to a people who had no right 

which Christians were bound to respect. ‘‘ A Jew 
dog” was the gracious epithet by which he was 
known. And, indeed, the tragedy in the case 
Shylock was something that the wise young judge 
did not suspect nor regard. It was not his thirsting 
for the heart’s-blood of a Christian. It that 
Christians had fostered that thirst. Shakespeare, 
who wrote for all time, because he 
and disregarded the accidents of 
and country, pleaded for all oppression every where 
and always in that fiery burst of the lonely old man : 
‘‘ He hath disgraced me, and hindered me of half a 
million ; laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, 
scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled 
my friends, heated mine enemies; and what's |} 

IlamaJew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hattl 
not a Jew hands, organs, 3, affe 

tions, passions? fed with the same food, hurt wit! 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
If 
us, d 


» we not die? 


iv ¢ 


of 


was 
understood man 


time and custom 


reason ? 


dimensions, sense 


the same winter and summer as a Christian is? 
you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle 
we not laugh? If you poison us, dk 
And if you wrong us, shall we n« 
are like you in the rest, we 
that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his hu 
mility? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a 
what should his sufferance be by Christian exam 
ple? Why, revenge. The villainy you teach m 
I will execute; and it shall go hard but I will bet 
ter the instruction.” 

So spoke Shylock and Isaac of York, and so they 
acted. Christians had “a natural antipathy” for 
them. But Shylock no longer crouch Ri- 
alto, Isaac no longer dwells in the vaults of York 
Castle. The nobility of England no longer tears 
his teeth out for amusement or to use as keys. But 
the second daughter of Baron Lionel, head of th 
London house, is to marry the second son of Baron 
Anselm, head of the Vienna house of ‘‘ the world- 
renowned firm.” The mansion of the bride's father 
in Hyde Park, which in the splendor and richness 
of its internal arrangements has few equals in En- 
gland—so says the Court chronicler—was specially 
decorated for the occasion. Let us see in what man 
ner Isaac adorns his house for Rebecca’s bridal 
‘‘Great banks of flowers and rare plants were 
grouped in exquisite masses between the marble 
columns of the grand staircase, and all the niches 
and balustrades were filled with flowers till the air 
was heavy with their perfume. The gallery in 
which the banquet was served presented a really 


trevenge? If we 


will resemble you ir 


Jew 


s on the 
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splendid aspect. The walls between the mirrors | 


were draped with white lace, and over these light 
traceried hangings were wreaths of roses, making 
the colors of the bridemaids— pink and white. 
Groups of orange blossom, lilies, and other em- 
Llematie flowers suited to the occasion, were inter- 
spersed, while along the length of the saloon were 
ranged the tables. The master-pieces of Sevres, 
Dresden, and Worcester were skillfully combined 
with racing cups, great tankards, épergnes, and 
costly centre-pieces, both of gold and silver.” 

The state of the guests is not unfitted to this mag- 
nificence. The list does not indeed include the 
names of Brian Bois de Guilbert, and the ‘‘ noble” 
society of Ivanhoe ; but here are the Austrian Em- 
bassador and his Countess, the French Embassador, 
the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke and Duchess of 
Newcastle, the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, 
the Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess of St. Al- 
bans, followed by a splendid throng of the Mar- 
quises, Earls, Viscounts, and Lords, with their 
Marchionesses, Countesses, Viscountesses, and La- 
dies: the Speaker of the House of Commons; the 
Chief Justice of England; Right Honorables and 
Honorables, who wait upon the many Barons and 
Baronesses de Rothschild who compose the family 
present. To this noble and brilliant company, to 
which alone are wanting the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, descends the bride from her apartments, clad 
in white lace, and ettended by fourteen bridemaids, 
at the head of whom is the daughter of a Duchess, 
Lady Diana Beauclerk. At the door of the ball- 
room the mother completely envelops her daughter 
in a veil of marvelous lace, which reaches the floor. 
Then entering the room she is led to the bride- 
groom, who stands under a canopy of velvet and 
gold, to which he has been conducted by the Mar- 
quis of Huntly. The guests of Hebrew faith put 
on their hats. The chief Rabbi exhorts. Thé mar- 
riage contract is read; the prayers proceed: the 
bride and bridegroom drink of a cup of wine and 
water: the Baron Ferdinand places the ring upon 
his cousin's finger, saying slowly in Hebrew, *‘ Be- 
hold, thou art betrothed unto me with this ring ac- 
cording to the rites of Moses and Israel.” Then 
they drink a glass of wine between them, and the 
empty glass, being placed upon the floor, is crushed 
by the foot of the bridegroom; the resplendent 
company crying aloud at the same moment that 
they wish the marriage may be as happy and the 
bride and bridegroom as irrevocably united as the 
pieces of glass are forever sundered. 

The banquet and the ball follow. The Right 
Honorable Mr. Disraeli, some time Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, proposes the health of the happy 
pair. 
and the Lord Chief Justice of England leads off 
and times the cheers. The same dignitary toasts 
the bridemaids. The guests eat and drink and 
survey the bridal gifts. They are necklaces and 
tiaras of diamonds and emeralds and other precious 
stones, and are presented by Dukes, and Duchesses, 
and Earls, and Countesses. Then follows the ball, 
at which his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
and “all the leading members of the aristocracy 
and fashion” are present. 

So the common humanity of Shylock with the 
haughtiest aristocracy in the world is established. 
So Isaac of York is avenged. So the “natural an- 
tipathy” of race disappears. So the bridal of a 
pretty Jewess has a moral for us all. 
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The toast is received with all the honors, | 





Ir was gaid last year that the noted Alexander 
Dumas was coming tothiscountry. But he changed 
his mind, and did what several famous foreign au- 
thors have done with great success—he delivered 
lectures. At first, indeed, they were called dull, 
and the lecturer was ridiculed. ‘* Poor Dumas,” 
said one, *‘he raises our smiles. In the theatres, 
in other public places, and in society, he is forward, 
easy to impudence, and not without something like 
swagger. He has taken to lecturing to procure, 
money. He bounces to his chair, swallows glass 
after glass of sugared water, before he can float up 
his voice to an audible pitch: then he buries his 
nose in his manuscript, and, without raising his 
head once, reads, reads, reads, as if the happiest 
moment of his life would be that in which ‘the 
end’ was reached. And what do you think is the 
subject of his lecture? The history of France in 
the reign of Henry II. Can’t you see us shaking 
with laughter ?” 

Another says, more mildly, ‘‘ He is at present in 
Belgium delivering lectures on Cesar and Napoleon, 
if the placards are to be believed; but, in fact, his 
lecture is devoted to Cesar, Jules Gerard, lion- 
shooting, swimming, and the Kalmucks. He has 
an enormous manuscript with him, from which he 
never once looks up the whole time of the lecture, 
so frightened is he by that hydra—the public.” 

A third says, in quite another vein, showing how 
impossible it is to trust to any individual statement 
for the simple fact, every individual mind being a 
colored glags from which the colorless truth takes a 
hue. ‘* Lat winter he obtained permission to de- 
liver lectures, and these were attended with such a 
stupendous success as to quite turn his head. He 
has given himself up entirely to this new method 
of entertaining the public; and after exercising the 
charms of his voice and style on the classes who 
pay two dollars and four dollars for a seat, he has 
passed entirely into the ranks of the poor, and 
either reads before the poor for charitable objects 
or at most for a franc a head. Like all great artists 
he is intoxicated by the boisterous acclamation of 
the masses, and finds, in their noisy but genuine 
demonstrations of love, the excitement which a 
man of his prodigious activity of mind and ardent 
temperament requires. Last month alone M. Du- 
mas contributed by his readings six thousand dol- 
lars to charitable objects—a contribution of which 
any poor man—as he is—may well be proud. The 
other evening, however, he let slip a word of refer- 
ence to Victor Hugo and to his state of exile, and 


| for this the right to lecture has been withdrawn 


from him—it is hoped only temporarily. He told 


| the minister, it is said, that, if he did not give him 


back his right to lecture, he would leave France and 
go to America.” 

If Dumas be wise he will not hastily leave a coun- 
try where by his readings he can raise six thousand 
dollars in a month for the poor. He belongs to 
France. In the setting of any other country or 
society he would be lost. Roman candles and 
rockets with golden spray are truly beautiful in the 
dark, but a wise rocket does not go up by day- 
light. 

ee oe 

One pleasant spring morning of this year the 
pretty Empress of France went to the house of Rosa 
Bonheur carrying the decoration of a chevajier of 
the Legion of Hour which she gave to the artist. 
The French people and all kind hearts every where 

| applaud the graceful act, and henceforth the French 
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sentries must present arms to Mademoiselle Rosa. 
The Emperor was away in Algeria when this prac- 
tical illustration of woman’s sovereignty in empire 
and in art was offered to the world. But it was 
much more agreeable to him than the conduct of 
cousin Napoleon, who so far forgot himself as to ex- 
press opinions. Louis instantly reminded him of 
the Napoleonic tradition that only the head of the 
house should have opinions. 

Whether French ** Conservatism” is afraid that 
all the ancient landmarks of society and bulwarks 
of civilization are being swept away because Miss 
Rosa is made a chevalier, is not yet reported. It 
seems sensible and natural enough that a woman 
who can paint so well as to add lustre to her coun- 
try as well as to create a fame for herself should be 
told in the most honorable way that her country is 
grateful. Or would it be a finer thing to say to 
her, ** Dear young lady, don’t fly out of your sphere. 
Nature designed you to attend the cradle and to sit 
in the nursery. Don’t thwart nature by painting 
beautiful pictures. Can you cook a beef-steak ? 
that is the question. Can you make light bread ? 
Then ave virgo! and don’t unsex yourself!” 

Since King Francis of France stooped in Titian’s 
studio and raised the pallet which the painter had 
dropped, there is no prettier incident of the kind 
than the Empress Eugénie decorating Rosa Bonheur 
with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 


Editor's Drawer. 


HEY tell a good story of a Priest, the Devil, 

and the Virgin, in one of the old Chronicles 
of the Church in Austria. A young friar was fa- 
mous in his order as a painter, and his forte was 
in pictures of the Devil and the Virgin. The first 
he made surpassingly ugly, and the other serenely 
beautiful. The devil determined to punish him, 
and assuming the form of a lovely maiden visited 
him in his cell. He fell desperately in love with 
her, and she consented to fly away with him if he 
would give her the plate and jewels in the convent 
treasury. He consented, and took with him the 
sacred articles, As they were scudding along the 
cloister the demon lady cried out ‘‘ Thieves!” and 
vanished. 
brother running away with the booty. They tied 
him to a pillar and went back to bed, deferring his 
punishment till morning. 
in his own form, and made merry over his misfor- 


tune, advising him to pray for help to the beauty | 


he loved to paint. The poor friar took the hint; 
called on the Virgin. She came in all her radiant 
charms, loosened his cords, and bade the friar bind 
the devil in “is place. Then she put the stolen 
treasure back in its place. 


found «at his post, and the treasure all right. The 
devil was soundly flogged; and the painter friar, a 


wiser and better man, followed no more after hand- | 


some young women, but stuck to his beads and his 
brush; and painted awful devils, because he had 
seen one; and beautiful virgins, for he had seen the 
queen. 


tev. Dr. Matuews, in his book of *‘ Recollec- 


tions,” tells a story of Gouverneur Morris and Bishop | 


Moore. At a dinner-party Mr. Morris, who was 
about to sail for Europe, said to the Bishop, 
**My reverend friend, I have just made my will, 


The monks rushed out, and caught their | 


Now the devil returned | 


The next morning the | 
friar appeared in his place at prayers, the devil was | 
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and I have bequeathed to you my whole stock of 
impudence.” 

Bishop Moore replied, ‘‘ Sir, you are not only 
very kind, but very generous; you have left to me 
by far the largest I ortion of 5 our estate.” 

Mrs. Moore, the good bishop's wife, immediately 
added; ‘*My dear, you have come into possession 
of your inheritance remarkably soon!” 

In the village of K——, West Virginia. lives 
an old man, known as Uncle Paul, noted for his 
eccentricities and fondness of Natural History 
Quite a crowd had collected at the Post-cflice wait- 
ing anxiously for the war news. Uncle Paul en- 
tertained the crowd by telling the old cat story— 
how they fought till nothing was left of them but 
the tips of their tails, ete. A rough-looking speci- 
men of humanity from the country seemed to drink 
in every word the old man said about the cats; and 
then, to be even, remarked, “ Why, Uncle Paul, 
that’s a pretty good cat story, but it is nothing te 
what I saw yesterday. I was coming down the 
mountain, and saw near a little brook a water- 
snake trying to swallow atoad.” ‘‘ All right; no- 
thing strange about that,” replied Uncle Paul. 
| ‘Just read Nateral History, and it will tell you 
water-snakes live on toads.” ‘‘ Yes, maybe it will,” 
says the countryman; ‘‘but you see the snake, 
when I first saw it, had the toad’s hind-leg in his 
mouth, and the toad squirmed around until he got 
the snake’s tail in his mouth; and in less than a 


minute they swallowed each other, and you couldn't 


see a sign of either of them!” All enjoyed the yarn 
but Uncle Paul, who left for home, saying it was a 
| lie, and that there was nothing in Natera/ History 


like it. 


| 
| 
| 


Amonc the smart things which you give us from 
| the ‘‘ three-year-olds,” I think Orange, New Jersey, 
| must have a place. 
| Master Willie had lately heard and seen much 
of the ** Wate rfalls” with which the young ladies 
| nowadays adorn the backs of their heads. His at- 
tention was fully awake on the subject. One muddy 
day he saw on the road a horse whose careful groom 
had braided and knotted up his switch-tail. Willie 
|cried, ‘Oh! papa, papa! see that horse! He's 
got a waterfall to his tail !” 


ee 

‘*Let me look at some collars,” said a gaunt, 
rough-looking fellow, addressing the proprietor of 
a country store not a hundred miles from Montreal. 
‘** With pleasure, Sir,” was the response; and the 
stock of collars was shown to the customer, who 
fumbled them over, and then, with a gesture of 
contempt, turned away with the remark that they 
were not the kind he wanted. ‘‘ What kind do you 
want?” queried the shop-keeper. ‘* We have most 
every kind.” ‘‘ Well, it’s secesh collars; them’s 
the style for me!” “Walk right this way—we 
| have that kind too,” was the response, as the shgp- 
keeper unrolled about eight feet of hempen dh, 
and, quickly twisting it into a loop, held it up be- 
fore the astonished gaze of the ‘‘secesher.” He had 
no more to say, but quietly took his departure. 


R S—— is a prominent member of the ortho- 
dox church, and as he is a fine-looking personage, 
the desire of being seen and heard in the ‘‘ confer- 
ence meetings” is too strong to be resisted, and we 
| are often edified by his peculiar views and inter- 

pretations of Scripture. On one occasion the chap- 
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ter containing the parable of the ten virgins was | 


read for the evening lesson. Brother S——, as 


usual, rose to free his mind. ‘‘ My brethren,” said | 
he, ‘‘ this parable presents to us a subject of solemn | 


consideration, not only to the brethren, but alse to 
the sisters, for we are here told that five of them 
were males, and five were females!” The contor- 
tions of countenance which many were obliged to 


make, in attempting to suppress an ‘‘audible smile,” | 


so disconcerted him that he shortened his remarks, 
to the relief of his hearers. But he hasn't heard 
the last of the * five male and five female virgins.” 


Qurre a number of the guerrillas and bushwhack- 
ers who have infested the district of Central Mis- 
souri for the past three or four years have lately 
surrendered, and by the orders of the General com- 
manding the Department have been released upon 
taking the amnesty oath, and provided with trans- 
portation to their homes. 

One of them applied to the clerk of a boat with 
his order for transportation, and found that he could 
only be supplied with deck passage. 
he returned to the Provost Marshal, and coolly re- 
quested that officer to change the order so that he 
could be furnished cabin passage. The Provost 
Marshal asked what rank he had held. ‘“ Oh!” 
said he, “I’ve only been a private; but I've always 
been a high-minded man, and now I don't like to 
go down there and associate with them low deck 
hands !” 


Jor Frrts was a well-to-do farmer, and a shrewd, 
observing man. His family were brought up to 
care little for show, and to live within their means, 
and when his eldest and favorite son got married, 
old Joe gave him some advice. ‘' Now, John,” said 
he, squinting one eye and looking with the other 
sharp at his happy boy, ‘‘look out; be prudent; be 
diligent ; don’t make such a fool of yourself as your 
chum Charles, who commenced his married life as 
though he was as rich as Creosote, but how long did 
he stand it? Why he went to the dogs in less than 
two years. It will do for some of these rich old 
milliners to live so!” John took the old man’s ad- 
vice, and is now the richest man in this region. 


A MAN went to the dead-house to ask for the body 
of a missing relativ@—in fact, an uncle who was sup- 
posed tohave money. ‘Has my uncle come here ?” 
he inquired, as if speaking of a morning call. 
‘*Many uncles,” replied the official. ‘‘ But mine 
is a large uncle, fat, well-dressed, and must have 
‘arrived’ within three days.” “ Impossible to say,” 
replies functionary. ‘ What would you? Somany 
drop in upon us! Had your uncle any peculiarity 


by which his body could be recognized after death ?” | 


“ Perfectly,” replies nephew: “you would know 
him at once—he was stone deaf!” 


HERE were few abler lawyers in the State of | 
nois during the past quarter of a century than 


I 
the late Judge Purple, of Peoria. He was the au- 
thor of several important law books; and by his 


entire devotion to his profession had attained a mer- | 


ited celebrity both as an advocate and a jurist 
Some years since Judge P., when in the city of 

Washington, met with a gentleman from Boston, 

who, upon learning that the Judge was from Illinois, 


sprig of the law, by the name of B-——~, who had 
emigrated ‘‘ West” some five years before. ‘‘ He 


Upon which | 
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is doing well,” promptly replied the Judge. “He 
is; well, Iam glad to hear it—glad to hear it, in- 
deed,” continued his friend. ‘ You think he has a 
good practice, do you, Judge?” ‘* Don’t know any 
thing about his practice,” replied Purple; ‘‘ but he 
is doing well—succeeding finely.” ‘* Making mon- 
ey, then, is he?” persisted Boston. “TI tell you I 
don’t know any thing about his business,” said Pur- 
ple. ‘* Well,” said the Boston man, ‘‘ you seem to 
| think B is doing well, and yet you know no- 

thing about his practice or business; what do you 

mean?” ‘I mean just this,” said Purple, “that 
| any man who practices law in Illinois five years 
and keeps out of the penitentiary is doing well, 
whether he has much practice or not!” 


Miss M , a young heiress of considerable per- 
sonal attractions, chanced to be seated, at a dinner- 
party, with a young man remarkable in the fashion- 
able circles for his wit, who had long made one in 
the train of her admirers. The conversation turn- 
ing on the uncertainty of life—‘‘ I mean to insure 
mine,” said the young lady, archly, ‘*in the Hope” 
(Insurance Company). ‘In the hope of what?” 
said the admirer. ‘‘ A single life is not worth in- 
suring; I propose that we should insure our lives 
together. and, 1f you have no objection, I should 
prefer the Alliance.” 


My little nephew, five years old, became greedy 
for money, at his early age, and in order to add to 
| his treasury of pennies he would not hesitate to ask 
| every visitor to give him a penny. His mother 
| endeavored to put an injunction upon his proceed- 
ings, and told him that a severe whipping would 
be the penalty if he should ever ask another visitor 
for money. This was a sad state of affairs, and it , 
worried him greatly to know how to retain his rev- 
enue. Shortly after he received his commands a 
visitor called. Josie looked very wishfully for a 
long time at his ma and her guest. At last a bright 
idea struck him, and out came this question: ‘‘ Do 
you know any one who would lend me a penny and 
not ask for it again?” The penny was gained and 
the penalty not enforced. 


From New Orleans these two stories come: 
Going to Mobile lately, I had a berth in the same 
state-room with a lieutenant, who, as the lake was 
pretty rough, was sea-sick most of the time. Ile 
was nevertheless very funny, and kept me in won- 
derful spirits all the way out. As it grew late we 
| went to bed, and the lieutenant, supposing I was 
asleep, began to call over all the grades of rank in 
| the army as we rode up and down on the waves, 
and in such a manner that I concluded he was giv- 
ing each wave rank according to its height. Sev- 
eral times he went as high as brigadier-general, 
and as low as sergeant-major. Presently we went 
up on a tremendous wave, and he exclaimed, in an 
excited tone, ‘‘ Lieutenant-general!” and as we 
went down into the ‘ briny depths” he drew a long 
breath, and said, very softly, ‘‘ Eighth corporal !” 





Ix the Rampart and Dauphine Street cars, one 
| day lately, there entered a very tall, well-dressed, 
| but rather intoxicated gentleman, who, as the car 
| was full of ladies, had to stand up. He scorned to 
hold on to the straps, but assumed the position of a 
soldier, and looked solemnly to the front. As we 
| neared a streét-crossing the bell was rung, and the 
driver made preparations to stop. Our gent, after 


| 
| 
| 
| 


made particular inquiry as to the success of a young | 
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an instant’s refleciion, leaned forward toward the 
mule, and of course when the car stopped he con- 
tinued, and was precipitated on his hands and knees 
on the bottom of the car, in front of a well-dressed 
lady, who attempted to assist him to his feet. Dis- 
daining assistance, he resumed his erect position, 
and bowing very low to the lady, said, ‘‘ You'll 
please excuse me, madam; ah—I—forgot which 
way to lean.” Every body enjoyed that. 


A RETURNED soldier says: I am one of those 
who have lived to tell of three years’ service in the 
Union army, and attribute my being alive to tell 
the story in no slight degree to the cheering influ- 
ences of an occasional Drawer which was opened in 
camp. I have many tender and sad, many joyous 
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scious of it, politely reminded him that “‘ one of his 
horse’s shoes had come off.” ‘*Thank you, mad- 
am,”’ replied Liniey. ‘Will you then have the 
goodness to put it on for me?” ~ 

Louis XIV. once sent for a barber to shave him 
Taking his sword out of its sheath he laid it beside 
him, at the same time telling the harber that if he 
cut him he would lose his head. The barber shaved 
him, and fortunately made not a single scratch. 

“Tis well for you that vou did not cut,” said 
Louis, when the barber had finished, “or 1 would 
certainly have cut off your head.” 

‘**No, you would not,” replied the barber, “for I 
would have drawn the razor across your throat the 
instant after I had cut you.” 


and glorious, and some humorous memories of the | 


service. I feel my indebtedness to the Drawer 
keenly, and would like to repay it, in a measure ; 
but alas! the best things have already found their 
way into Harper. 

We had a gay and dashing Lieutenant B—, 
who was slightly “set back” in Albany. He ac- 
companied the veteran portion of his regiment home 
to Albany in the winter of '63-64, on recruiting 
service, and reported to Major T. 
As his home was New York he was ordered by the 
Major to report to General Dix. In course of time 
the regiment was ordered to rendezvous at Albany, 
preparatory to a return to the field; and Lieutenant 
b——, among others, presesited himself before Ma- 
jor T—— with a “long nine” in his mouth, and 
emitting volumes of smoke. The Major received 
him very blandly. 

** Well, Lieutenant, did you report to General 
Dix ?” 

‘* Certainly, Sir.” 

‘“* Did you see the General ?” 

‘* Several times.” 

“*Did you talk with him ?” 

**Oh, certainly; had a long talk with him.” 

“Well, Lieutenant, did you stand and puff to- 
bacco-smoke in his face ?” 

The Lieutenant and his cigar were extinguished. 


Tue Rev. George Harvest, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, private tutor at one time to the Duke 
of Richmond, was invited to dine with the old 


Duchess and accompany her party to the play. He 
used to travel with a night-cap in his pocket, and 
having occasiop for a handkerchief at the theatre, 
made use of his cap for that purpose. In one of his 
reveries, however, it fell from the side-box where 
he was sitting into the pit, when a wag picked it 
up, hoisted it upon the end of a cane, that it might 
be claimed by its rightful owner. Judge of the 
consternation of a large party of ladies of rank and 


fashion when the Rev. George H. rose in the midst | 
of them and claimed the night-cap (which was some- | 
what greasy from use) by the initials G. H., which | 


were legibly marked on it. The cap was restored 
to him amidst shouts of lauthter, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the Duchess and the rest of the party. 


Oz1as Lrnuey, Sheridan's brother-in-law, was a 
master-piece of eccentricity, and subject to perpet- 
ual fits of abstraction. He was on horseback one 
morning, setting out for his curacy, a few miles’ 
distance from Norwich. His horse threw off one 
of its shoes. A lady, who observed the accident, 
thought it might impede his journey, and seeing 
that he himself was jogging on as if quite uncon- 


, at Albany. | 


Lirrte Harry, a bright three-year-old, a regu- 
lar wide-awake, made up of fun and comicalities, 
occasionally astonishes his friends. A few even- 
ings ago, when the stars were exceedingly brilliant 
and sparkling, like so many diamonds, Harry’s mo- 
ther took him in her arms and walked to the door. 
While there she called his attention to the stars, 
and endeavored to impress upon his childish mind 

|} a simple lesson respecting them. Harry listened 
attentively, gazed long and earnestly, then sudden- 
ly exclaimed, ‘‘Mamma, I see the stars—where's 
the stripes ?” 

I see in one of the late numbers an incident re- 
lated to show how lazy a man may be and live 
but here is one to beat it, told by one of the crowd 
that to-day sat listening to the Minny things”’ of 
the Drawer in our camp: 

In , Wisconsin, when the Committee were 
relieving many families whose support was among 
the brave and absent, it was noticed one Mr. Mann 

| took for his support the “rations” of his brother's 
wife, being too lazy to work for his own support. 
Accordingly it was decreed that all men in the vil- 
lage who could not support themselves should be 
buried alive. Of course Mann was an early victim 

|of said decree. While upon his coffin, in an old 

| cart, upon his way to the burial-ground, a friend 

| Stops the cart to tell him he has brought him corn 

enough to support him for some time. Mann rose 
up and asked, 

‘*Ts the corn shelled ?” 

‘*No,” was the reply. 

‘* Drive on,” said he; and they drove on. 

My nephew Joe is a buster, agedten. The other 
| Sunday-school lesson before school—the subject 
| being Moses and the burning bush. In reply to the 
question, “‘ What did Moses say when he saw it?” 
Joe answered, ‘*I don’t know.” ‘ Why, it’s very 
simple,” said his mother. ‘ What would you have 
said if you had seen it?” ‘‘Me!” exclaimed the 
youngster, his eyes growing big with excitement— 
|**me! why I'd have said, ‘Jerusalem crickets! 
| what's that ?”” 
| 


| In General Alf Sully’s Northwest Indian expedi- 
| tion of ’64, to the Yellow Stone River, with one of 
the Minnesota regiments, was a surgeon enjoying 
the euphoneous appellation applied by the Irishman 
| to the potato, known in the army from Vicksburg 
| to Pembina as a humorist and wag—always perpe- 
| trating some pun or practical joke on*his mess- 
mates, and administering pungent advice with his 
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pills to the men at sick-call, who had grown fat by 
much laughing at the sells perpetrated on others, 
although never relishing one overmuch when turned 
on himself. On the return march, after the expe- 
dition was away from the proximity of the Indians, 
the General allowed the officers and men to enjoy 
themselves by killing buffalo, as they were plenty 
along the line of march. The doctor was in the 
habit of riding on the flanks of the column, and 
amusing himself in that way. He had bagged eight, 
and had had many jokes about taking his ‘‘ horns” 
from a “ buffalo’s horn;” and was after his ninth, 
one fine morning, about a quarter of a mile distant, 
in full view of the army. An old bull had been 
brought to bay by the balls from some soldiers’ 
carbines. Pills rode close alongside to give him his 
death-wound in a vulnerable spot. But the fellow, 
knowing his murderous intent, wheeled suddenly, 


and dashing at his horse, with head down and tail | 


erect, caused Rosinante to make a quick side-move- 
ment, leaving his rider ‘* hors du combat” on the 
ground. This was good enough for his imperial 
highness of the shaggy mane, who proceeded to 
administer buffalo- horn potations without mercy 
to his prostrate foe, and would have finished his 
career but for the timely interference of the men 
close by, who drove the monster from his fallen prey, 
and brought him to earth with their carbines. The 


General, seeing the discomfiture of his valiant Nim- | 


rod, sent an ambulance and brought him in, having 
two ribs stove and several holes punctured through 
the fleshy part of his thigh—not dangerous, but sore. 
This was too good for those who had felt his sharp 
thrusts; and thotfh he was bruised and lame, plied 
him with buffalo-horn toasts and treats on every oc- 
casion. It is needless to add that Pills lost flesh 
from that time until the expedition was disband- 
ed at the Mississippi, and threatened ipecacuanha 
vengeance on all who asked him if he would take 
a “horn.” 


Tuts comes from Idaho, Colorado Territory - 

On the way to Pike’s Peak, in the fall of 1858, 
notwithstanding the hardships of the plains, we 
had some fun. 
a tall, simple, good-natured fellow. 
a song composed on the way : 


He figured in 


“Then there’s Ramsy with his carbine, 
And I know he is no sardine, 
For he’s from the town of Harmine, 
In the old Missouri State.” 

Ramsy said a good thing and did not know it. 
When we started from Kansas City every man was 
well supplied with pipes—meerschaum, brier-root, 
Powhatan, etc. Alas! they soon disappeared on 
the long, weary road, lost or broken. 
that poor fellow ‘‘ Off the blue Canaries.” The first 


day we met the Indians (a band of the Arapahoes— | 


friendly Indians) the ‘‘ pipe of peace’’ was freely 
passed. Ramsy, off on a hunt, was ignorant of the 
friendly pipe. 
posed to smoke the “ pipe of peace.” Says Ramsy: 
*-T'd like to know how we are a-going to smoke a 
pipe a-piece when we hain’t got a pipe a-piece, nor 
nary one left.” 


A PHILADELPHIA correspondent reports an amus- | 


ing lingual mistake “made by a little four-year-old 
in the family of a friend. The house was hamming 
with the news, just then received, of the evacuation 
of Richmond, when away ran Eddy up stairs to con- 
vey to grandma the glad tidings, whatever they 


Among our party was one Ramsy, | 





We felt like | 


Some one in the camp at night pro- | 
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were. ‘'Ob, danma,” he exclaimed, in great as- 
sumed gleefulness, ‘‘ Richmon’ is vaccinated !” 


ANOTHER juvenile patriot had been taken out by 
his mother to see the display of flags on the ocea- 
sion of the surrender of Lee’s army, and on coming 
to one house undistinguished by any insignia of the 
general joy the little fellow inquired the probabl 
cause of the omission, when mamma charitably 
suggested that some one of the inmates might be 
ill, or even dead. ‘ Well,” said little patriotism, 
emphatically, ‘if there’s somebody dead there, why 
don’t they fling out thew crape, then?” 


A sHort time before the death of Mr. Lincoln a 
prominent politician from Pennsylvania called upon 
him, and in the course of conversation a remark 
was made at which the President said, ‘‘ That re- 
minds me of a little story. But,” continued he, 
“don’t tell the people of Pennsylvania when you 
return that Lincoln said that reminded him of a 
story. People all say that; and yet if they had 
ridden this rough old war-horse over the corduroy 
roads as I have done during the past four years 
they would be glad of an opportunity to mount a 
pony occasionally, and amble around the deor-yard 
to amuse the children.” Very like him, natural 
and pleasant. 


Just before the election in November, 1864, 
Judge B—— took the stump, and one time he was 
asked to address a large county mass meeting in 
M——. The committee had made great prepara- 
tions, and among other things had erected a plat- 
form about five feet high, and just large enough to 
seat the speakers, and had made a sort of roof to 
keep the sun off, which made the structure rather 
top-heavy; but they thought that it would do, as 
they only wanted to use it one day. The Judge 


| who is a very portly man, got up to address tlic 


assemblage, and made a splendid speech, until, at 
the close, he drew himself up to his full height and 
said, ‘‘Our platform shall never fall; yes, gentle- 
men, I repeat it: our platform shall never fall.” 
and as he said this he brought his foot down with 


great force, which was too much for the top-heavy 


structure; it swayed one side for a moment and 


| then collapsed, burying speakers and all in one 


confused heap. 


IRISHMEN are great fellows to make bargains. 


| They are never satisfied with the price first asked 


for an article, and would consider themselves badly 
cheated if they did not make an attempt, at least, 
to beat down. Just before the store was closed, a 
few nights ago, one of them, who seemed to be on 
pretty good ternts with himself, walked in, and 
after looking at the show-case a few moments said, 
pointing to a revolver, ‘‘ Now what is the very laste 
figure you will take for that pistol? Name yer 
very laste.” In general I make it a rule to put the 
prices up a dollar or two to allow for bargaining 
with such chaps; but in this’ case, as he seemed to 
be a straightforward kind of a specimen, I named 


| the very best retail price, which was eleven dollars. 


He stood for a moment, as if doubting whether to 
take it (for it was really cheap), or to indulge in 
his natural propensity, and then said, ‘‘I'll give 
yees nine.” To which I, being a little provoked, 
replied, that I thought he had asked in the first 
place for the lowest price. ‘‘ Thrue, but I didn’t 
know but what yees might take a little less.” This 
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was too much. and 
“bull,” upon which he turned about and left in 
high dudgeon, taking with him a profit of about | 
seventy-five cents, which I would have made had | 
he taken up my offer. 
LitTLE FRANKIE, six years old, is fond of ani- | 
mals. In his city home he has a cat and dog, and | 
vhen the cat had kittens, discovered, to his great 
urprise, that cats, as well as womankind, feed their 
infants in the true mammalic method. Frankie 
went to an uncle’s in the country and received a 
present of a sitting hen, and when at last a brood 
of tiny chicks around her crowded his joy was full. 
But what was proper food to furnish them he did 
not know. He runs into the house and cries, *‘ Oh, | 
aunty: aunty! what shall I give my little teenty 
chickies to eat? They won’t eat corn.” His aunt | 
replied: ‘- Never mind, Frankie; the old hen will | 
feed them; she knows how.” An idea strikes | 
Frankie, and out he runs again to inspect the hen. 
Not satisfied with what he discovers, in he runs 
again to his aunt, and, catching hold of her dress, 
draws her ear down close, and in an agitated whis- | 
per says, ‘ Why, aunty, the old hen can’t feed | 
them; the little chickies can’t suck; there's no 
place for them.” 
| 
Jm J is one of those jovial, dry sort of jok- | 
ers who can raise a laugh at almost any time by | 
his dry humor. We were relating an instance that | 
came under our notice of a man who had died—or 
at least was declared dead by his physician—was | 
clothed in his shroud. and at the end of twelve | 
hours returned to life. Every one in the room ut- | 
tered some exclamation of horror, which was soon 
turned into merriment by Jim asking why we did 
not arrest the man for false pretense. 


We have a three-year-old at our house. She | 
often succeeds in taking the house down with her 
old-fashioned remarks. Her mother had been 
teaching her the Lord's Prayer, and with such good 
success that she was able to repeat it without any | 
prompting. A few evenings since, while repeat- 
ing it, she seemingly forgot a portion. and during 
a momentary pause was urged to proceed. She ex- | 
claimed, *‘ Hold on a minute, mamma, until I get 
the right tune.” 


Durie the first year of the war we resided at 
M——. a small town in the interior of Pennsylva- 
nia. The news of one of the Missouri battles in 
which General Lyon was conspicuous was being 
read and discussed at our house, and among the | 
most attentive listeners was Mrs. 8 whose 
husband was a ‘‘sympathizer.” She started for 
home, and on ber way met an acquaintance, into 
whose ear she poured the dreadful news of a terri- 
ble fight; and ‘‘only think,” said she, “our men | 
had dons to fight for them, and they tore the rebels 
dreadfully! Lord forgive us!” 


An exceedingly quiet gentleman, not given to 
many words unless the occasion really demands 
them, was some time since crossing the Jersey fer- 
ry among the passengers from the New York and 


rie Railroad train, just arrived. The hackmen 
were around, as usual, and one of these very polite 
fellows, who go so far as to offer the use of their 
splendid carriages and horses to even strangers, 
came, in the course of events, to our quiet friend, 


|as taken from the records of this county. 
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I laughed in his face at the | with the oft-repeated “Carriage, Sir?” No answer. 


‘Carriage, Sir?” Still no answer. “Carriage, 
Sir? Take you to the Astor House, Metropolitan, 
St. Nicholas, Deaf and Dumb A sylum, any where, 
Sir.” P 


. 

WutE riding up Seventh Street, in Washington 
City, the other day, I was standing on the platform 
of the street-car with two officers, when we passed 
the Odd-Fellows’ Hall, in which a gentleman, prob- 
ably a foreigner, has a dancing-school. Some young 
ladies were just coming from said school as we 
passed. 

“Just from dancing-school,” remarked one of 


the officers. 


** Yes,” said the other, ‘‘just from drill; not ex- 


| actly from squad-drill, but from quadrille.” 


Tue story of the Iowa sheriff in the May Number 
reminds me of one I heard recently relating to a 


newly-elected sheriff in Michigan, whose duty it 


was to be in attendance during a session of the Su- 
preme Court at , the past winter. After being 
carefully instructed he opened the court on the first 
day of the session in due form. He was absent, 
however, at adjournment, which therefore took 
place without his official proclamation. With the 
omission of so important a formality it was impos 
sible for him to see how the thing could be done. 
The next morning he apologized for his absence, 
saying. he ‘“ believed he had opened the court all 
right, but neglected to shut it, and had been might- 
ily troubled to think it might have to run all night.” 

THINKING the following, from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, might be acceptable to the Drawer and 
readers thereof, I forward it, verbatim et literatim, 
Miles 
having assigned an article of agreement for the 
purchase of some land to Peter, gives him a quit 
claim deed for the same; and after giving the de- 
scription of the property, closes the deed with the 
following : 

“The said Peter, or his successors, may have and hold 
the above-described premises forever and a day, and I 
would not if I could, and I could not if I would, molest ; 
for I never had nary claim to the property, except an ar- 
ticle of agreement which I have heretofore transferred to 
the said Peter. (Signed) Miixs.” 

“Never having had a right of dower in the within-de- 
scribed premises, I hereby cheerfully and of my own accord, 
without fear, favor, or reward, or the hope of reward, ex- 
cept such as may follow a disinterested act in the world to 
come, release all my right to the aforesaid Peter. 

(Signed) “Mrs, Mrirs."* 

‘*T have examined Mrs. Miles myself, and without any 
compulsion on my part, or any threatenings, she says it is 
all right. I am compelled to take this acknowledgment 
myself, because it is twelve miles to a Judge, over a bad 
road, and she declares she will not go a step. 

(Signed) “ MILs." 


In the days of John Quincy Adams Mr. M—— 


| was United States District Attorney in New Hamp- 


shire. On the change of the Administration he 
was immediately removed, and a young spread- 
eagle attorney of purer Jackson faith was appoint- 
ed to succeed him. The first case requiring his 
professional attention was one of counterfeiting, in 
which the proof was so glaring and positive that 
not a doubt was entertained of the prisoner’s imme- 
diate conviction. Much to the gratification of the 
young attorney and his political friends, Mr. M—— 
was retained for the defense, thus offering a splen- 
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did opportunity for flooring the giant of the bar—a | addition, that he was willing to help the Union 
fact already fixed in anticipation, and fondly chuck- | party by every means in his power; that he had 


led over. The day of trialcame. The court-room 
was crowded to excess, anxious to witness the con- 
templated qiscomfiture of Mr. M—— and glorious 
triumph of his young opponent. The case was 
opened, evidence most overwhelming introduced, 
and all the preliminary and concluding proceedings 
extended so far that no back track could be taken 
or other testimony introduced, and the case on the 
part of the prosecution rested. All this time appar- 
ently quite inattentive, his opponent having fairly 
exhausted himself, and flushed with the anticipated 
speedy conviction of the prisoner, Mr. M arose | 
and asked to look at one of the bills alleged in the 

indictment to be counterfeit. Several were handed | 
to him. 
** Dedham, Dedham—where is Dedham ?” he in- | 
quired. ‘I never heard of such a place or such a 
bank.” 

“Why,” replied the young attorney, ‘‘ in Massa- 
chusetts, some ten miles from Boston-a fact so 
well known that I did not think it important to in- 
troduce proof of it.” 

“It may be as you say, Sir, and there may be 
an incorporated Dedham Bank; but with no proof } 
of the fact, I move, your Honor, that a nolle pros. | 
be entered and the prisoner discharged.” 

The Court couid do no less, and old M 
not floored this time. 


was | 

Tue following conversation, which took place | 
between two great friends, the doctor and paymas- 
ter of the United States steamer V . will prove 
that two years of Texas blockade-life does not ut- | 
terly destroy all love of humor : 

Docror. ‘‘ Why, how is this, Paymaster, I paid | 
for five yards of flannel, and here are only four and 
2 half?” 

Paymaster. “ My dear fellow I am very sorry, 
but I can’t help it; you know it won't do for me to | 
be partial, and I must treat you as I treat every | 
body else.” 

The doctor saw the case in a new light and was 
satisfied. 


Nor long since I was spending a short time with | 
some friends at the camp of the Forty-second United | 
States Colored Infantry, at Chattanooga, when a| 
stalwart African of the darkest dye made his ap- | 
pearance at the recruiting-office of the regiment, | 
and, after a few questions, was made one of Uncle 
Sam's nephews. He was shown his quarters, and 
told to make himself as comfortable as possible. He 
asked permission to leave camp a few moments, 
which was granted. In a short time he returned, 
bringing with him his better-half and all his house- 
hold goods complete. On being asked what she had 
come to the regiment for, he turned and asked, 
* Didn't I list for both on us?” 


Some time ago a friend of mine, who is an em- 
ployé in one of the departments at Washington, | 
showed me a copy of a letter which passed through 
his hands. The epistle was written in Kerry, Ire- 
land, and was directed to Mr. Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States of America. The sub- 
scriber stated that he was a constant reader of the 
newspapers; had witnessed the present struggle 
between North and South with much interest ; and 
was a sincere sympathizer with the former in its ef- 
forts to put down the rebellion. He mentioned, in 


| day. 


been in the British army for six years, the Irish 
Constabulary two years, and had also assisted the 
Pope of Rome against Garibaldi and the French 
If, therefore, the President saw fit to appoint him to 


a vacant Brigadier-Generaley, and was willing to 


pay the price of his passage across the Atlantic, he 
could command his services; otherwise, he would 
still remain his most obedient, The letter was reg- 
ularly indorsed, and an answer returned to the ef 
fect that Congress had made no appropriation for 
the ‘‘ payment of passages across the Atlantic ;” but 
if the applicant chose to come on his own responsi- 
bility, he would have no difficulty whatever in 
finding a recruiting-office in New York. 


O’TooLE is a teamster in Captain M‘Korkey’s 
celebrated battery, which contributed so materially 
to our success at Antietam—and, in fact, saved the 
One day, during the prevailing season of 
mud, as Lieutenant-Colonel Bernstein was riding a 
tour of inspection, he met the jovial teamster wend- 
ing his way toward the battery stables, with the 
inevitable ‘“‘dhudeen” in his mouth and a large 
shovel over his shoulder. 

‘* Where are you going, my brave lad ?” said the 
Colonel, who always has a kind word for our gal- 
lant boys. 

‘*To curry the ears of me mool,” responded the 
teamster, with a salute which brought his shovel in 
dangerous proximity to the Colonel's knee. 

The Colonel, who seldom overlooks grave infrac- 
tions of discipline, still has a quick appreciation of 
humor among the men of the command, and per- 


| ceived at once the germ of a joke in O’Toole’s reply 


** Why do you groom only the ears of your mule ?” 
said the Colonel. 

‘* Shure thim’s all ov ‘im remains out o’ the mud 
Sur!” 


Assent from home since our dear little Clifford 
was a ‘‘ wee thing”’ in swaddling-clothes, I sent my 
(vignette) carte de visite. When my wife showed 


| it to her she exclaimed, ** Why, muddie, papa's got 


no arms nor no legs!” 


A LitrLe three-year-old, living in Binghampton, 
New York, whose father was in Government serv- 
ice, had omitted to mention him for some days in 
her evening prayers for all her friends. The mother 
called her attention to this fact, and asked if she 
did not intend to pray for her father also. ‘‘ No,” 
answered little one—‘‘no; no use; Abe Lincoln 
will take care of him.” 


SEVERAL years ago a merchant failed in New 


| York city who was noted for his fast living and 


easy conscience regarding his honor, and had settled 
with his creditors by paying from 25 to 50 cents on 
the dollar. He was met one day by one of his cred- 


| itors with whom he had settled a confidential debt 


onthe same terms. The creditor was a blunt, plain, 
old-fashioned man, living in the upper part of the 
city. He drove down to Wall Street to collect divi- 
dends with an old horse, and older harness, and 
rickety old chaise. He stopped in front of a bank, 
and as he was going in he met his former debtor, 
who very quizzically asked what he gave for his 
horse and establishment. He straightened up, and 
said, ‘* [ gave 100 cents on the dollar!” and passed 
on. 





